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: Chapter I 
IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJICOT. 


Since wise people are in the habit of invok- 
ing the divinities at the beginning of my 
philosophic consideration, this is 211 the nore 
necessary on . studying that one which is justly 
naned after the divine Pythagoras, Inasmuch 2s 
it enonated fron the divinities it could not be 
-apprehenced without their inspiration and asm 
sistance, Besides, its benny and najesty so 
surpasses human capacity, at it cannot be 
comprehended in one glance, Gradually only cen 
sone details of it be mastered when, vnder 
divine guidance we approach the subject with a.. 
quiet mind, Having therefore invoked the divine 
— and adapted ourselves and our style to 
he dhvine circunstances, we shall acquiesce 
in all the suggestions that cone to us, There 
fore we shall not begin with any excuses for the 
long neglect of this sect, nob by any explan~ 
ations about its having been concealed by foreign 
disciplines, or nystic symbols, nor insist that 
it has been obscured by false and spurious writ- 
ings, nor make apologies for oy special hindran= 
ces to its progress, For us it is sufficient 
that this is the will of the Gods, which .&11 
enable us to undertake tasks even more arduous 
than these, Having thus acknowledged our prinary 
submission to the divinities, our.secondary devm . 
otion shall be to the prince and father of this 
philosophy 2s 2 leader, We shall, however, 
have to begin by a study of his descent and 
nationality, i 


* 
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CHAPTER II | 
YOUTH, SDUCATION, TRAVELS. 


It is reported that sneaeus, who dwelt in 
Cephallenian Senos, was descended fron Jupiter, 

. the fane of which honorable descent night have 
been derived fron his virtue, or ffon a cortain 
nagnaninity; in any case, he surpassed the re» 
mainder of the Cephallenians in wisdon and reno, 
This Ancaeus was, by the Pythian oracle, bidden 
form a colony fron ircadia end Thessaly; and be 
sides-leading sone inhabitants of theans, Dpidauru: 
rus, and Chaicis, he was to render habitable an 
isiend, which, from the virtue of the soil and 
vegetation was to be called Black-leaved, while 
the city was to be called Samos, after Sane, in 
Cephallenia, The oracle ran thus: "I bad you, 
«mcaeus, to colonise the naritine island of 
tne, and to call it Phyllas," That the colmy eri 
criginated from these places is proved first 
from the divinities, and their sacrifices, which 
were imperted by the inhabitants, second by the 
mlationships of the fanilies, and third by 
tleir Saman gatherings, 

From the fanily and alliance of this .ncaeus, 
famder of the colony, were therefore decended 

- Prthagoras's parents Mmesarchus and Pythais. 
' Tht Pythagoras was the son of apollo is a legend 

to a certain Samian poet, vho thus des» 
mibed the popular recognition of the nobility 
f? his birth, Sang he, - 
“pythais, the fairest. of the Samian race 
_ From the embraces of the God Apollo 
— Bore Pythagoras, tho friend of Joyo,” 

. Jt night be worth while to relate the circunstan~ 
ces of the prevalence of this report. Imesarchus 
lad gone to Delphi on a business trip, leaving 

. his wife without any signs of pregnancy, He enqui 
~ qtired of the oracle ‘about the event of his re» 

am voyage to Syria, and he was informed that 

his trip would be lucrative, and nost conform 
able to his wishes; but that his wife was now 
with child, and vould present hin with a son. 
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who would surpass ali who had ever lived in 
beauty and tisdon, and that he would be of the 
greatest benefit to the human race in every 
thing pertaining to human achievenents, But 
when Mnesarchus realized that the God, without 
waiting for any question about a sen, had by an 
oracle informed hin that he would possess an il» 
lustrious prcrogative, and a truly divino gift, 
he immediately changed his wife's former nane 
Parthenis:to one rentniscent of the Delphic 
propios and her son, neming her Pythais, and 

e infant, who was soon after born at Sidon 
in Phoenicia, Pythagoras, by this name cor 
nenorating that such an offspring had been 
romised hin by the Pythian Apollo. the asser~ 
ions of Epincnides, [udoxus and Xenocrates, 
that Apollo having at that tine alrcady had 
actual connection with Parthenis, causing her 
pregnancy, had regularized that fact by pred= 
icting the birth of Pythagoras, are by no means 
to. be admitted, No one will deny that the soul 
of Pythagoras was sont to nankind fron Apollo's 
domain, having cither been one of his attendants, 
or nore intinate associates, which nay be infer» - 
red both fron his birth, and his vorsatile wise 
dor. i ' : 
After Mmesarchus had returned from Syria to 
Sanos, with great wealth derived from a fayor 
able scamvoyagc, he built a temple to ¿pollo, 
with the inscription of Pythius, He took care ; 
that his son should onjoy the best possible odue— 
ation, studying undor Creophilus, then under 
Phorecydes the Syrian, and thon under alnost 
all who presided over sacred concerns, fo Whon 
he ospecially recommended his son, that ho might 
do as expert as possible in divinity, Thus by 
oducation and good fortune he becanu the nost ’ 
beautiful and godlike of all those who have been 
colebratcd in the annals of history. | 
after his father's death, though ho was still © 
but a youth, his aspect was sovencrable, and his -> 
habits so tenperate that ho was honored and even 
reverencod by clderly nen, attracting the atton- 
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tion of all who haw and heard hin speak, ercatin 


the nost profound impression, That is the reason 
that rany plausibly asserted that he was a child 
of tho divinity, Enjoying the privilege of such 
a renowm, of 2 an sducation so thorough fron 


infancy, and of so inpressive a natural appearance, 


he showed that he descrved all these advantages 
by descrving then, by the adornnent of picty 


and disciplinc, by oxquisite habits, by firmcss , 


of soul, and by a body duly subjocted to the 
mandatcs of reason, sn ininitablo quict and scr 
onity marked all his words and actions, soaring 
abovo all laughtcr, omulation, contention, or 
any other irregularity or occontricity; his 
influonce, at Samos, was that of sonc bencficont 
divinity. His great ronowm, while yct a youth, 
reached not only non as illustrious for thcir 
wisdom as Thales at Milctus, and Bias at Pricne, 
but also extended to the neighboring cities., He 
vas eclebbatcd everywhere as tho "longxhaired ' 
Sanian," and by the multitudo was given credit 
for being under divine inspiration. 

Whon he had attainod his cightcconth year, 
there arose the tyranny of Policratcs; and Pytha~ 
geras foresaw that under such a govornnent his 
studios night. bo impeded, as thoy engrossed the 
whole of his attontion, So by night he privatcly 


| 
| 


departed with one Hermodamas, — who was surnan, 


eg Creophilus, and was the grandson of tho 
host, fricnd and gencral preceptor of the poot 
Horor, == going to Pherceydes, to snaxinander 


tho natural philosopher, and to Thales &t Miletus, , 


Ho successively associated with cach of theso 


philosophers in a manner such that they all loved 


hin, admired his natural cndommonts, and adri t- 
tol hin to the best of their doctrines, Thales 
ospecially, on gladly admitting hin to the in» 
tinacics of his confidenec, admired the groat 
difference between hin and other young non, who 
tho voro in every accomplishnont surpassed by 
Pythagoras, aftor incroasing the roputation 
Pythagoras had already acquirod, by cormmuniccting 
to hin the utmost he vas able to impart to hin, 
Thaies, laying stross on his advanced age and 
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the infirnitics of his body, advised hin to ʻo 
to Dgypt, to get in tough with tho pricsts of 
Ifenphis and Jupiter, Thales confessed that tho 
instruction of these pricsts was the source of his 
own reputation for wisdom, while ncithor his omn 
endowments nor achicboncnts cqualicd those sich 
were so cvident in Pythagoras, Thaics insisted 
that, in vicw of all this, if Pythagoras should 
study with those pricsts, ho was certain of bom 
coving tho wiscst and most divino of non, 


CHAPTER III 
JOUNNTY TO. EGYPT 


` Pythagoras had benefited by tho instruction 
of Thalcs in many rospcets, but his grootost lcs= 
son had boon to lcam the value of saving tinc, 
which lod hin to abstain ontircly fron vino ond 
minal food, avoiding grecdincss, confining hir». 
sclf to nutrincnts of casy proparation cnd digcs- 
tion, 4s a result, his slecp was short, his soul 
pure and vigilant, and the general health of his 
body was invariablo, 

Enjoying such adventages, thorcfore, ho sail» 
ed to Sidon, which he knew to be his nativo com= 
try, and because it was on his way to Lgypt. In 
Phocnicia he convorsed with the prophdts who woro 

the descendants of Moschus the physiologist, and 
with many othors, as woll as with the local hicro» 
ants, Ho tas also initiated into 211 tho nystor 
ios of Byblus and Tyro, and in the sacred function: 
perforncd in mony parts of Syrias He was lod to 
all this not from any hankoring after superstition, 
_ Qs night casily be supposed, but rather fron a 
dosire of and love for contenplation, ond fron 
cn anxicty to miss nothing of the mystcrics of 
of the divinitics whith dcsorved to bo lcarnod, 

¿ftor gaining cll he could fron the Phocni o=. 
ian mysterics, hc found that thoy had originitud 
from the sacred ritcs of Egypt, forming as it 
were an Egyptian colony. This. lcd hin to hopo that 
in Ugypt itdelf he might find monuments of cru= 
dition still nore gonuinc, beautiful, ond civine. 
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Thoroſoro following the advice of his teacher 
Thalcs, ho left, as soon as possible, through 

the agoney of sone Dgyptian sailors, who very 
opportuncly happened to land on the Phocnician 
voast under Mount Carmcl, in tho temple on the 
peek of which Pythagoras for tho nost part dvolt 
in solitude, Ho was gladly roccivod by the saile 
ors, who intended to mako a groat profit by scl 
ling hin into slavery, But thoy changed their 
mind in his favor during the voyage, when thoy s +o 
perecived the chastened vonorability of the nodo 
of lifo ho had undertekon, They began to rofloct 
that there was sonc thins supernatural in the 
youth's modesty, and in the mannor in which he 

had unexpectedly appeared to thon on their Lend 
ing, when, from the sumit of Mourit Carmel, which 
they Imor to be moro scercd than other mountains, 
and quito inaccessible to the vulgar, he hed l 
leisurely doſscondod without looking back, avoid 
ing all delay from precipiccs or difficult rocks; 
and that when he cane to the boat, he said nothing 
more than, "arc you bound for Dgypt?" ind farthor | 
thet, on their answering affirmatively, he had gonc 
aboard, and had, during the whole trip, sat silont 
whore he would be least likely to inconvonicnce 
then at their tusks, For two nights and threo 

deys Pythagoras had romainod in the sanc unnoved 
position, without food, drink, or slccp, excopt 
that, wmoticed by the sailors, ho night havo 
dozod while sitting upright, Morcover, the sail» 
ors considered that, contrary to thcir cxpecta~ 
tions, their voyago had proccodod without ine | 
terruptions, as if some deity had bocon on board. ‘r 
Pron all these circunstanees thoy: concluded that 

e very divinity had passed ovor with thom fron 
syria into Dgypt, sddressing Pythegoras and cach 
othcr with a gontloness and propricty that was u. 
umvonted, thoy conplcted the romaindor of thoir — 
voyago through a halcyon sca, and at longth hap» 
pily landcd on the Dgyption coast, Reverently 

the sailors here assisted hin to disombark; and 
eftcr thoy had secn hin safe onto a fim beach, 
they raisod before hin a temporary altar, heapod 

on it the now abundant fruits of trous, as if 
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these wero the firstefruits of thoir froight, 
prescated thom to hin and dcparted hastily to 
their dcstination, Pythagoras, however, whose 
body had becone emaciated through the soverit 

of so long a fast, did not refuse the sailors 

help in landing, ond as soon as they hed lcft 
partook of as nuch of the fruits as was requisite 
to restore his physical vigor, Then he went inlenc, 
in entire safety, preserving his wonted tranquil 
ity and modesty. 


CHAPTER IV. 
STUDIES IN EGIP? AND BABYLONIA. 


Here in Egypt he frequented all the tenples 
with the greatest diligence, and most studious 
research, during which time he won tho estcem and 
admiration of all the pricsts and prcephets with 
whon ho associated, Having most solicitous) 
faniliarized himself with ovory dotail, ho did 
not, nevertheless, neglect any contemporary ce» 
lebrity, whcther sage renovmed for wisdom, or 
or peculiarly perfomed nystery; he did not fail 
to visit any place where he thought ho might dis~ 
cover soncthing worth while. That is how he vis= 
ited all of the Egyptian priests, acquiring all 
tho wisdom each possessed, Ho thus passed twen~ 
ty=two ycars in the sanctuarics of temples, study 
ing astronomy and gconetry, and being initiated 
in no casual or superficial mamor in all the 
nystcrics of the Gods, àt longth, however, he was 
takon captive by the soldicrs of Cambyses, and 
earricd off to Babylon, Here he was overjoyed to 
associate with the Mgi, who instructed hin òn 
their vonerable knowledge, and in the most perfect 
worship of the Gods, Through their assistance, 
likevise, he studied and completed arithnetic, 
music, and all the other scicnces, Aftor twelve 
years, about the fifty=sixth year of his age, he 
returned to Sanos. 
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| CHAPTER V 
TRAVSLS IN GRESON; SETTLEMENT ST CROTON, 


. On his return to Samos’ he wes rocegnized b 
_ geome of the older inhabitants, who found that ho 
’ had gaincd in beauty and wisdon, and achioved a ' 
divine graciousness; ‘wherefore they admired hin 
‘all the more, Ho tas officially invited to bonofit 
all men, by imparting his knovlodec publicly. To 
.. this he vas not avorsc; but the ncthod of tcach~ 
“ing he wished to introduce was the symbolical ono, 
‘in a.mannecr sinilar to that in which he had boon 
instructed in Egypt. This modo of teaching, howovor, 
did not plcase tho Sanians, those attention lackod 
perscveranec, Not onc provod gcnuinely dosirous 
of thoso mathematical disciplines which he was 
80 anxious to introduce anong the Grecks; and soon 
he was left éntircly alone, ‘his howcvor did not 
anbittcr him to the point of neglocting or dcs, 
pising Samos, Bocause it was his hono tron, ho 
esired to give his follorecitizons a tastc of 
the swoctnoss of the nathonatical disciplines, 
in spite of their rofusal to learn, To overcons 
this ho dovised and cxccutod the following stra= 
- tagon, In the gymnasium he happened to obscrve 
the unusually skilful and mastcrful ball—playing of 
@ a ycuth who ras groatly dovotcd to -phasic 
culture, but —— and . in difficubt cir~ 
cunstances, Pythagoras wondered whother this youth, 
if supplied with tho neccssarics of lifo, and 
' froed from tho anxicty of supplying thom, could 
b> inducod to study with hin, Pythagoras thorefore 
allcd tho youth,as ho was leaving tho bath, and 
md'nade hin tho propesition to urish hin the 
acans to continuo his physical training, on tho 
condbtion that he would study with hin oasily 
anc gradually, but continuously, so as to avoid 
confusion and distraction, ` ccrtain disciplines 
hich he claincd to have learned from the Barbar- 
jens in his youth, but which woro now beginning 
to doscrt hin in consoquence ef tho inroads of 
the fergotfulness of olc ago, Mevoc by hepcs of 
financial suppart, tho yeuth teok up the propesi~ 
fien witheut cclay. Pythageras thon introduces 


t 
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hin to thc rudinont of arithnetic and gceonctry, 
illustrating thon objectiveoly on an abacus, pay~ 
ing him three oboli as fec for tho loarning of 
every figure, This was continucd for a long tire, 
the youth — incited to the study of gconctry 
by the desire for honor, with diligonec, and in 
the best order, But when tho sago obscrved that 
the youth had become so captivated by tho logic, 
ingcniousness and stylo of thosc domonstrations 
to which ho had been lod in an orderly way, that 
ho would no longer neglect thcir pursuit ncoroly 
because of the suffcrings of poverty, Pythagoras 
protendod poverty, and consequent inability to 
continuc the payncnt of the three oboli fco., On 
hoaring this, tho youth replicd, that ovon vith- 
‘out the feo he could g on loaming and rceciv- 
ing this instruction, Thon Pythagoras said, "But 
ovon I nysclf am lacking tho mcans to procuro 
food!" As he would have to work to eam his living, 
he ought not to be distracted by the abacus and 
other trifling occupations, The youth, however, 
loth to discontinue his studies, replied, "In 
the future, it is I who will provide for you, anc 
repay your kindness in a way resembling that of 
the stork; for in ny tum, I will give you three 
oboli for every figure,$ Fron this time on he 
was so captivated by there disciplines, that, of 
@11 the Sanians, he alone elected to leave hone 
to follow Pythagoras, being a nanesake of his, 
though differing in patronynic, being the son 
ef Eratocles, It is probably to him that should 
be ascribed three books on Athletics, in which 
he recommends a diet of flesh, instead of dry 
figs, which of course would hardly have been 
written by the Mmesarchian Pythagoras. 

About this time Pythagoras went to Delos, where 
he was much admired as he approached the so=called 
bloodless altar of Father Apollo, and wor shipped 
it. Then Pythagoras visited all the oracles, He 
dwelt for some tine in Crete and Sparta, to leam 
their laws; and on acquiring proficiency therein 
he returned hone to corplete ~' s . ‘a. — 

his fomer omissions, 
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On kis arrival in Samos, he first estsblishs: 
a school, hich is even now called, the Senleinrcl: 
or Pythagoras, in which the Smaians now consult a 
about public affairs, feeling the iitness of cis- 
pensing justice and promoting profit in the plac: 
constructed by him who promoted the welfare of ell 


mankind, Outside of the city he formed a cave ai= . 


apted to the practices of his philosovhy, in which 
he spent the greater part of day anc night, ever 
busied with scientific research, and meditatin. 
as did Minos, tho son of Jupiter, Indeed he surs 
passed those who later practised his ciscirlin:s 
chiefly in this, that they advertisec thems¿lv-s 
for the knowledge of theorems of minute import- 
ance, while Pythagoras unfolded a complete scicn- 
ce of the celestial orbs, founding it on arithnct~ 
ical and goometrical domonstrations. 

Still more than for all this, he is to bs a`- 
mired for what he accomplished later, His philes~ 
ophy now gained great importancc, an. his fan. . 
spread to all Greece, so that the bast students 

‘wisited Samos on his account, to shem in his or- 
udition, put his fellowecitigzons insisted on on- 
ployinig him in all their ombasi:izs, and compell: 

im to take part in the administration of public 

_ affairs, Pythagoras began to realize the impos- 
sibility of complying with the claims of his coun- 
try while romaining at home to advance his philec~ 
ophy; and observing that all earlier philosophois 

- had passed their life in foreign countries, he “.- 
temined to resign all political occupations, Bc- 
sides, according to contemporary testimony, ho 
was .disrusted at the Samtané’ scom for educatien, 

Thercfore he went to Italy, conceiving that 

his real fatherland mast be the country containing 
fhe greatest number of mest scholarly men. Such 
yas the success of his joumey that on his arriv- 
aj at Crotona, the noblest city in Italy, that 
he gathered ag many as six hundred followers, whe 
by his discours@s were moved, not only to philes-— 
ofhical study, but to an amicable sharing of th ir 
wrldly goods, whence they cerived the names ef 
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CHAPTER VI 
THD .PYTHAGORTAN COMMUNITY. 


The Cenobites were students that philosoph- 
ized; but the greater part of his followers 
were called Hearers, of whom, according to Nic» - 
omachus there were qwo thousand that had been 
captivated by a enero oration on his arrival 
in Italy. These, with their vend children, gath- 
ered into one immense auditory, called Aucitor- 
ium, which was so great as to resemble a city, 
thus founding a place wiiversally called Great- 
er Greece, This great rmltitude of people, re 
ceiving fron Pythagoras lacs and mandates as so 
many divine precepts, without which they declin- 
ed to engage in any occupation, dwelt togcther . 
in the greatest general concord, estimated and 
celobrated bg their neighbors as among the num 
ber of the blessed, who, as was al ready observ~ 
ed, shared abl their possessions, 

Such was their reverence for Pythagoras, 
that they ranked him with the Gods, as a genial 
beneficent divinity, hile some celebrated 
him as the Pythian, others called him the 
Northem Apollo, Others considered him Paeon, 
others, he of the divinities that inhabit {hp 
moon; yet others considered that he wag onc of 
the Olympian Gods, who, in order to correct and 
improve terrestrial existence appeared to their 
contem oraries in human Toim, to extend to thom 
the salutary light of philosophy and felicity, 
Never indeed came, nor, for the matter of that, 
ever will come to mankind a groater good than 
that which was imparted to the Greeks through 
this Pythagoras, Hence, even nox, the nick» 
name of “long=haired Samian" is still applied 
to — —— among men, 

n his treatise on the Pythagoric Philog~ - 
ophy, Aristotle relates that cure the princip- 
mal arcana of the Pythagoreans was prescrved 
this distinction among rational animrls: Gods, 

men, and beings like Pythagoras, ‘ell indeed 
may they have done so, inasmuch as he inxrod- 
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uced so just and apt a generalization as Goda, 
heroer and demons; of the world, of the manifold 
‘motions of the spheres and stars, thoir oppositions, 
: tions, eclipses, inequalities, eccentricites 
‘and epicycles; of all the natures contained in 
` heaven and earth, together with the intermediate 
`“ ones, whether apparent or occult, Nor was there, 
in all this variety of information, anything 
contrary to the phenomena, or to the consepsie 
tions of the mind, Besides all this, Pythagoras 
unfolded to the Greeks all the disciplines, 
theories and researches that would purizy he 
intellect from the blindness introduced by s 
studies of a dijferent kind, so as to enable it 
it to perceive the true principles and causes 
ef the universe, : 

In addition, the best polity, popular concord 
concord, community of possessions among friends, 
worship of the Gods, piety to the dead, legis» 
lation, erudition, silence, abstinence’ from . 
eating the flesh of animals, continence, tone 
perance, sagacity, divinity, and in one word, 
whatever is anxiously desired by the scholarly, 
was brought to light by Pythagoras. l 

It was on account of all this, as we have ale 
already observed, that Pythagoras was so much 
admired, : 


CHAPTER VII. 
ITALIAN POLITICAL ACHILCVSMCNTS 


Bow we must relate how he travelled, what | 
places he first visited, and what discourses he 
made, on what suyjects, and to whom addressed; 

for this would illustrate his contemporary - 

retations, His first task, on arriving inItaly 

and Sicily, was to inspire with a love of liber~ 

ty those cities which he understood had more 

or less recently oppressed each other with slave~ 

ry. Then, by means of his auditors, he lib>rated 

and restored to independence Crotona, Sybaris, 

Oatanes, Rhegium, Himaera, Agrigentum, Tauromenas, 4 
_ and some other cities, Through Charondas the 


_ Catanaean, and Zaleucus the Locrian, he. established | 


1 


laws whichcaused the. cities t° flourish, md 


become models for others in their proximity, 
partisanship, discord and gedition, and that 

for sevoral generations, he oats ely rooted out, 
as history testifies, from all the Italian and 
Sicilian lends, which at that time wers cisturt-- 
ed by inner anc outer contentions, Iverywhere, 

in private and in public, he would reveat, as 
an epitome of his own opinions, and as a per suas- 
ive oracle of divinity, that by any means soeve:, 
stratagem, fire, or sword, we should auputate 
from the boys disease; fron the soul igmovansc; 
from the belly, lusmry; from a city, soditien; 
from a household, discord; and from all things 
soever, lack of moderation; through which h2 
brought home to his disciples the quintcssenc> 
of all teachings, and that with a most patoimal 
affection, 
For the sake of accuracy, we may state that 

the veer of his arrival in Italy was that ono 

of the Olympic victory in the stadium of Dryxicas 
of Chalcis, in the sixty=sccond Olympiad . He be-. 
came conspicuous and celebrated as soon as he 
arrived, just as formerly ho achieved instant 
recognition at Delos, when he performed his 
acorations at the bboodloss altar of Father 
Apollo, 


CHAPTER VIII 


INTUITION, NOVERONCL, TSMPURANCD, end 
STUDIOUSNUSS 


* 


One day, during a trip from Sybaris to Oro- 
tona, by the sea~shore, he happened to meet 
some fishermen cngaged in drawing up from the 
deep thcir heavily~leden fish=nets, He told them 
he knew the exact number of the fish they had 
caught, The surprised fishermen declared that 

if he was right they would do anything he said, 
He then ordered them, after counting the fish 

` accurately, to return them alive to the sea, 
and what is more wonderful, while he stood on — 
the shore, not one of them dicd, though they 
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had remained out of their natural element quite 
a little while, Pythagoras then paid the fishers | 
men the price of their fish, and departed for 
Crotona, The fishermen divulged the bSccurrcnee, 
and on ciscovering his name from some children, | 
spread it abroad publiely, Everybody wanted to se 
see the stranger, which was easy enough to do, 
They were deeply impressed on beholding his coun= 
tenance, which indeed betrayed his real nature, 
A few days later, on entering in the @ynmnas- 
ium, he was surrounded by a crowd of young men, 
and he embraced this opportunity to address then, 
exhorting them to attend to their elders, point- 
ing out to them the general preeminence o¥ethe 
early over the late, He instanced that the 
east was moro important than the west, the morn= 
ing than the ewening, the beginning than the 
end, growth than decay; “natives than strangers, 
city=planners than city=builders; and in general, 
that Gods were more worthy of honor than civini~ 
ties, divinities than semi-divinitias, and hem 
roes than meng and that among these the authors 
of birth in importance excelled their progeny. 
All this, however, he said only to prove by in= 
diction, that children should honor their parents, 
to whom, he asserted, they were as much indebted 
fer gratitude as would be a dead man to him who 
should bring him back to life, and light. He. 
cmtinued to observe that it was no more than 
Just to avoid paining, and to love preeminently 
those who had benefited us first and most, 
Prior to the children's birth, these are benef 
ited by their parents exclusively, being the 
springs of their offspring's righteous conduct, 
In any case, it is impossible for children to err 
by not allowing themselves to be outdistanced 
in reciprocation of benefits, towards their 
parents, Besides, since from our parénis we 
leam to honor divinity, no doubt the Gods will 
yardon those who honor their parents no less 
than those who honor the Gods, (thus making com~ 
mn cause with them), Homer even appled the 
pternal name to the King of the Gods, calling | 
lim the father of Gods and men, Many other myth~ 
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ologists informed us that the chiefs of the Gods 
even were anxious to claim for thomacvlves that 
superlative affection which, through merinse, 
birds children to their parents, That is vuy 
{the Orphic theologians) introduced amcns the ` 
Gods the terms father and mother, Jupiter bes 
getting Minerva, while Juno produced Wiican, 
the nature of which offspring is . contrary, 
pla to unite the most remote through friend» 
ship. l 
48 this argument bout the immortals proved 
convincing to the Crotonians, Pythagcras cone 
tinued to enforce voluntary obedience to the 
parental wishes, by the example of Hercules, 
who had been the founder of the Crotonian colony. 
fracition indeed informed us that that divinity 
had undertaken labors so great nout of obed- 
ience to tho commands of a senior, and that 
after his victories therein, he institutod the 
Olympic games in honor of his father, Their 
“mutual association should never result in host~ 
ility to friends, but in transforming their 
own hostility into friendship, Their benevol~ 
ent filial disposition should manifest as 
modésty, while their unibersal philanthropy 
should take the form of fratcrnal consideratic.. 
and affection. 

Temperance was the next topic of his dise 
courses, Sinte the desires are most flourishing 
during youth, this is the timo when contrel 
must be effective, While temperance alone is 
universal in its application to all ages, boy, 
virgin, women, or the aged, yut this special . 
virtue is particularly applicable to youth. More. 
over, this virtue alone applied tuiversaily to 
all goods, those of hody and soul, proscrving 
both the health, and studiousness, This may bo 
proved convorscly, When the Grocks and Barbaria:.: 
warred abdut Troy, cach of them foll into tho 
most dreadful calamities, both during tho war, 
end tho return home, and all this through tho 
incontinence of a single individual, Moreover 
the divinity ordained that the punishment of 
this single injustico should last ever a thous — 
and and ton years, by an oracle predicting tho 


e 
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capturo of Troy, and ordering that annually the 
Locrians should send virgins into thg Tomple of 
Iinerva in Troy. 
Gultivation of loarning was the next topic 
Pythagoras urged upon the young men, He invited 
them to observe how absurd it would be to rate 
the roasoning power as the chief of their facult= 
ies, and indeed consult about all other things 
by its means, and yet bestow no time cr labor on 
‘its exercise, Attcntion to the body m ight be 
comparcd to unworthy friends, and is liable to 
rapid failure; while erudition lasts till doath, 
and for some procurcs post=hortem ronown, and 
may bo likened to good, reliable fricnds, Pythag~ 
oras continucd to draw illustrations from history 
and philosophy, domonstrating that crudition 
enables a naturally cxccllcnt disposition to 
share in the achievoments of the Ilcaders of tho 
racc, For others share in their discoveries by 
cradition, 
Erudition (possesses four groat advantagos 
over all other goods), Pirst, some advantages, 
such as strength, boauty, health and fortitude, 
carmot be cxcrcised cxcept by the cooperation of 
soncbody clsc, Morcover, wealth, dominion, and 
many other goods do not romain with him who im= 
parts them to somebody clse. Third, some kinds of 
goods cannot be possossed by somc-men, but all 
are susccoptible of instruction, according to their | 
individual choico, Morcover, an instructcd man 
will naturally, and without any impudence, be 
lel to to take part in the administration of 
_th affairs of his homc country, (as doos not 
ocsur with more wealth). Onc great advantago of 
oradition is that it may be imparted to anothor 
person without in the least diminishing the storo 
of tho giver, For it is education which makes 

the diffcranco botwecn a man and a wild beast, 

& Grekk and a Barbarian, a frec man and a slave, 
and a philosopher from a boor, In short, erudition 
2s so great an advantage over thoso who do not 
possess it, that in one whole city and during 

one whole Olympiad soven man only were found to 
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be cmincent winners in racing, and that in th: 
wholo habitable glcho those that orcclled in 
wiscem amounted to no more than soven, But in- 
subscquent times it was gcnorally agreed that 
Pythagoras alono surpassed all othors in philcse- 
phy; for instoad of calling himsclf a sagc, he 
callod himself a philosopher, 


CHAPTCOR Ik, 
COMMUNITY AND CHASTITY, 


What Pythagoras said. to the youths in the. 
Cymmasiun, those reported to their elders, Hore. 
upon thesc latter, a thousand streng, called hin 
into the sonato=hosc, praised him for what he 
had said to their sons, and dosircd him to um 
fold to the public administration any thoughts 

—— to tho Grotonians, which ho might 
ava, 

Hid first advice was to build a tomple to 
-© the jiuses, which would preserve tho already 
existing concord, He obscrved to thom that all 
of thess divinitics were grouped together 
by their commen name, that they subsistod — 
in conjuncticn with cach othar, that thcy specie: 
ly rejoiced in social honors, and that(in spit: 
of all changes) the choir of the Muses subsite’ 
od alvays one and the same, They comprehended £.. 
symphony, harmony, rhythm, and all things broca- 
ing concord, Not only to boautiful theorems doc: 


their powar extend, ‘but to the gonoral ” symphon: 


ious harmony , 
(Justice was the noxt dosidoratum, fhcir 


common country was(not to bo victimized scolf~ 
ishly), but to bo reccived &s a common doposit 
from the multitude of citizens, Thoy should 
therofore govern it in a manncr such that, as an 
horeditary possossion thoy might tranamit it int... 
to thcir pesterity, This could best be offected. 
if tho mombers of the administration realized 


— | 


their cquality with the citizens, with the cnly 
supereminoncs oF justice, It is from the common 
rocognition that justice is required in every 
placc, that were created the fables that Themis is 
scatodin the. samc order with Jupiter, and that 
Dice, cr rightness, is scatcd by Pluto, and that 
Law is cstablished in all citics, sc that wheever 
ts unjust in things required of him by his posi- 
tion in socicty, may concurrently appear unjust 
towards the whole: world. Morcover, scnators shoul 
not make use of any of the Gods for the purposo o 
of an oath, inasmuch as thcir language should be 
such as to make them crddible ovon without any 
oaths ` l A 
, As to thoir domestic affairs, thcir governm 
ment should be the object of delibcrate choicc, 
They should show gonuine affection to thoir own 
offspring, repembcring that thésc, from among 
all animals, ‘were the only oncs who could apm 
preciate this affection, Their associations with 
‘their partners in lifc, thoir wives, should be 
such as to be mindful that while other compacts | 


arc cngraved in tablos and pillars, the uxorial 
oncs are incamated in children, They should mo 
moreover make an effort to win the affection of 
their children, not mercly in a natural, invol- 
untary manner, but through dolibcrate choice, 
which alenc mcritecrious bonceficenve, 

He furthor besought thom to avoid connexion 
with any but thcir wives; lest, angered by their 
wusbands! negloct and vice, these should net 
zot ovon by adultcrating the race, They should al 
also consider that they reccived thcir wives fra 
‘the Vestal hoarth with libations, and brought 

’ them heme in the presence of the Gods themselves, 
a suppliants weuld have done, Also that by. orde 
ly conduct and temperance they should become modi 
mt only for thcir family, but also fer their 

comunity, 

— Again, they should minimize public vicc, lest 
effendors indulge in sccret sins te ascape the 

- punishmont ef tho laws, but shoul rather be im 
polled te justico from reverence fer boauty and 
prepriety., Procrastination alse was te be ended, 
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inasmuch as oppourtuncness was the best part 
ef eny decd, The scparation of parcnts from thoir 
children Pythagoras considered the grcatcst of 
cvils, Whilo he who is ablo to discm what is 
advantagcous to himsclf may be considered tho 
bost man, noxt to him in excallence should be . 
rankod ho who can soc tho utility in what hap= 
pens to othcrs; whilo tho worst man was he who 
waited till he himscolf was afflicted bofore be» 
fore understanding where truc advantage lics, 
Sockors of honor might well imitato raccrs, vho 
do not injure thcir antagonists, but limit thom. 
solves to trying to achiove the victory themsel- 
ves, Administrators of public affairs should not 
betray offense at bcing contradicted, but on the 
other hand bencfit the tractable, Seckors of truco 
8l ory should strive roally to become that they 
Wishod to soom; for ceunsel is not as sacrod as 
praisc, tho former being usoful only among mon, 
whilo the latter mostly refcrrod to thc dcivinitics 
In closing, he remindcd them that their city 
happoned to have been founded by Hercules, ata 
time whon, having been injured by Lacinius, ho. 
drove the oxon through Italy; whon, rondering. 
assistance to Croton by night, mistaking him for 
an cnomy, he slow him unintentionally, Wherefore 
Herculcs promiscd that tia city should bo built 
ever the sepulchre of Crotonand from him derive 
tho name Crotona, thus cndowing him with immort» 
ality. Thcroforo, said Pythagoras to the rulors 
of the city, these should justly ronder thanks 
for tho benefits they had reecived, 
The Crotonians, on hearing his. words, built a 

tomplo to tho Musos, and drove away their 

concubines, and roqucstcd Pythagoras to addross 
the young mon in the tomplo of Sythian Apolle, 
and tho womon in the templo of Juno. — 
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CHAPTER X 
ADVICE TO YOUTHS 


To boys Pythagoras, complying with their par~ 
ents! rogucst, gave the following advice. Thoy 
should ncithcr revile any onc, nor revenge thems 
sclvos on those who did, They should dovote thom 
selvos diligently to learning, which in Greek 
derives its namc from thoir age. A youth who 
started out modestly would find it casy to pros~ 
‘ervo probity for the remainder of his life, which 
would bo a difficult task for ono who at that 
ago was not wcll disposcd; nay, for one who be» 
gins his course from a bad impulse to run wel] to 
o tho ond is almost impossible, 
Pythagoras pointed out that boys were most 
doar to the divinitics; and he pointed out that, 
in timos of great drought, > . citics would 
scnd boys as ambassadors to implore rain frem 
- the Gods, in tho persuasion that divinity is 
especially attontive to children, although such 
as are pom vied te ae tako part in — — 
m continuously ha ever arrive at perfec 
purifica ion, Shar’ sb ATA the reason why the s 
most philanthropic of tho Gods, Apollo and Lovo, 
arè, in pictures, universally represented as 
having tho ages of boys, It is similarly. rocog= 
nizcd that some of the gamos in which conquerors 
aro crownod wore instituted for the bchoof of boys; 
tho Pythian, in conscqucnco of the scrpent Python 
havixg boon slain by a boy, and the Nemean and 
- Istimian, because of the death of Archcmorus 
and Iclicerta, Moreover, while the city of Crom 
toma zas building, Apollo promiscd to the founder 
that 1c would give him a progeny, if he brought 
a colony into Italy, inferring therofrom that 
Apollc prosided over their development, and 
t inasmuch as all the divinitics protcetcd i 
thoir agc, it was no more than fair that thcy | 
should ronder thomselves worthy of thcir fricnd~ | 
| 


ship. 
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Ho added that thcy should practiso hearing, 
so that thcy might loarn to speak, Further, that 
as soon as they had entered on tho path along 
which they intobded to procoed for the romain» 
der of thcir cxistonce, they should imitate 
thoir predocessors, nover contradicting those 
who woro their seniors, For lator on, whon thoy 
themsclves will have grown, thoy will justly 
expect not to be injured by thcir futuro quiere: 

Because of these moral tcachings, Pythagoras 
deserved no bonger to bo called by his patronym- 
ic, but that all mon should csèł him divinc, 


CHAPTCR X 
ADVICS TO WOMLN 


To tho womcn Pythagoras spako as follows, 
about sacrifices, To begin with, inasmuch as 
it was no morc than natural that they would wish th 
that some other person who intended to pray for 
them should be worthy, nay, cxccllent, bocause 
the Gods attcnd tc these particularly, so also 
it is advisable that they thomsclves should 
most highly ostocm cquity and modesty, so that 
the divinitics may be the moro inclined to grant 
thoir roqucsts, : 

Purther, they should offer to the divinitics 
such things as they thomsclvcs have with thoir 
om habds produccd, such as cakcs, honcy~combs, 

ficrs and porfumos, and should bring them to 
the altars without thc assistance of scrvants, 

Thoy should not worship divinitics with blood 
end doad bodics, nor offcr so many things at ono 
time that it might sccm thcy moent never to sacmifi. 
rificc again, 

Concerning their association with men, they. 
thould remember that thcir fcmalc nature had 
by their paronts bccn grantod the license tə love 
their husbands more excessively than oven the 
authors of thcir oxistcnce, Conscquently thcy 
slould take care neithcr to oppose thcir hus~ 
brads, nor consider that they haye subjected 
tikir husbands should these latter yicld to thom 
iy any detail, 

. It was in the same asscmbly that Pythagoras 
iš said to have made the colcbratcd suggestion 
tht, aftor a woman has had connection with her 
tuband, it is holy. for hor to perform sacred 
tites ox thc same day, which would bc inadmissi~ 
Yc, had the connection boon with eny man othor 
thn her husband, 

Ho also adviscd the women that their con 
vreetion should always be cheorful, and to cn= 
cavor that othcrs may speak good things of thom, 
E furthor admonished them to care for thcir 
8d roputation, and to try not to justify the 
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Tablo=yritcr whe accused three women of usin 
a singlo oye in common, so groat is their at 
ual willingnoss. to accomodate cach other with 
tho loan of garments and omaments, without a 
wiincss, whon some one of thom hes special nood 
thorcof, returning thom without argumcnis or 

:seki then thon, 

_ FPurthor Bythagoras observed that (Mercury) — 
who is cfilcd tho wisest of all, who arranged 
the human voicc, and in short, was the inventor 
of namos, whothcr he was a God (in Jupiter, 

the supcrmundane gods, the libcratcd gods, or 
tho planct ijorcury), or a divinity (the tNorcur= 
ial ordor of demons), or @ certain divine man 
(the Seyptian Thouth, (or in speciel animals 
such as the ibis, eps, or dogs), porccing that 
the fomale scx was most given to devotion, gavo 
to cach of thcir ages tho namc of one divinity. 
So an wmarriod voman was called Core, or Pros» 
erpine; & brido, Rymphe; a matron, Mother; and 
& grandmother, in the Doric dialcet, Haie, Con= 
sequently, the oracles at Dodona and Delphi are 
Brought to light by a woman, 

By this praisc of Bomalc picty Pythegoras 
is said to have offoctod so groat a change in 
popular female attire, that the women no longer 
dared to dress up in costly raiment, consccrat= 
ing thousands of their garments in tho temple of 
Juno, 

fideThig discourse hed effect also on marital 
fidelity to an extent such that in the Grotonian 
region conmubiel feithfulncss became proverbial; 
(thus imitating) Ulysses who, rether than cban= 

on Pcnglope, considered immortality well lost, 
Pythagoras encouraged the Crotonzan women 
emulate Ulysses, by exhibiting their probity to 
their husbands, 

In short, through theso §eocial) discourses 
Pythagoras acquired great famc both in Crotona, 
and in tho rest of Italy. . . 


CHAPTER XII 


PHY PYTHAGORAS CALLS HIMSELF A PHILOSOPHER 
(From Horaclides Ponticys, m3Ciccro. Tusc. v.3 


Pythagoras is said to have been the first. to 
call himself a philosopher, a word which hereto 
fore had not beon an appellation, but a descriptig 
He likened the entrance of men into the prosent 
life to the progression of a crowd te seac public 
spoctaclc, There assemble men of all descriptions! 
and views, Obce hastcns to sell his waros for mon 
ey and gain; another cxhibits his bodily strength! 
for renowm; but the most liberal assemble to ob«! 
serve the landscape, the beautiful works of art, 
the specimcns of valor, and the customary litor- 
ary productions, So also in the presont life mon 
of manifold pursuits are asscmbled, Somo aro infi 
enced by tho desire of riches and luxury; others, 
by the love of power cnd dominion, or by insane 
ambition for glory, But the purcst and most gon- 
nine character is that‘of the men who devotcs hin 
sclf to the contemplation of the mest beautiful 
— ang he may properly be called a philesgo- 

cr, 
Pythagoras adds that the survey of the whole 
leaven, and of tho stars that revolvc therein, is 
indeed brautiful, when we consider their order, 
Which is derived from participation in the first 
. end intelligible essence, But that first essence 
` 4s tho nature and numbor of reasons (or, product- 
zvo principles), which pervades everything, and 
according to which 211 these(cclestial) bodies 
are arranged elegantly, and adorned fittingly. Nor 
yerntable wisdom is a science conversant with the 
first beautiful objects (the intelligibles propor 
_39 called); which subsist in invariablo samoness, 
` being undecaying and divine, by the participatio 
> in which other things also may well be callcd 

- beautiful, The desire for something like this is 
philosophy. Similarly beautiful is devotion te 
erudition; and this notion Pythagoras extended, i 
orcor te effact the improvement of the human race, 
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CHAPTER XIII 
ik, TEARD BRPHOUS' CONTROL OVER ANIMALS 
According to crodiblo historiens, his vords 


possca@sed an admonitory quality that prevailed 
even with animals, which confims that, in intel» 
ligcent men learing tamos beasts oven wild or in 
rational, The Damian baar, who hed severoly in= 
jurcd fhe inhebitants, was by Pythagoras dotainec, 
long stroking it gently, fceding it cn maizo mda 
ecorns, and eftor compet ling it by an oath to leav: 
alonc living bcings, he sont it away, It hid itsel: 
in the mountains 2nd forest, and wes never since 
know to tnjure any irrational enimal. 

At Tarentum he saw on ox fcoeding in a pasture, 
whore ho atc groon boans, Ho advised tho hcrdsma 
to abstain from this food tell the ox to abstain 
from this food, The herdsman laughed at hin, 
` remarking he did not know the lenguago of oxen; 
but that if Pythagoras did, he had better tell 
him so himself, Pythagoras 2pproachcd the ox's ear, 
and whispored into it for 2 long time, whercafter 
the ox not only rofraincd from thom, but ovon nev= 
Or tasted thom, This ox lived a long whipe at Tar» 
entum, near tho tomplo of Juno, end was fed on hum- 

tn food by visitors, till yery old, considered sac 
cred,Once happening to be talking to his intimates 
bout birds, symbols ond prodigies, ond observed 
that all theso are messengers of the Gods, sont 
by thom to mon truly dear to them, when he brough? 
down an cagle flying over Olympia, which ho gontly 
&trokcd, and dismissod, £ 
Through such and similar occurroncos, Py thago- 
ras demonstrated that he possessed the samo dom= | 
inion as Orpheus over savage animals, and that 
ne allured and detained thgm by the powor of his 
oicc, , . 
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CHAPTER XIV 
PYTHAGORAS'S PROEXISTENCE. 


Pythagoras uscd to mako the very best pos~ 

sible approach to mon by toaching them what would 
prepare thom to loam the truth in other matters, 
For by the clearest and surest indications he would 
romind many of his intimetcs of the formor lifo 
lived by thoir soul beforo it was bound to their 
body.He would demonstrate by indibitablo argum 
ents that ho had once been Liuphorbus, son of Pan= — 
thus, conqueror of Patroclus, Hg would especially - 
’ praise tho following funcral Homoric verses porte 

aining to himsolf, which hw would sing to tho lyre 
most clegantly, frequently repoating them, 


"the shining circlcts of his goldon hair, 
Which even tho Gracos might be proud to wear, 
Instarred with goms and gold, bestrow the shore 
Ath dust dishonored, and doformacd with gorc. 
As the young olive, in some sylvan scono, 
— by frosh fountains with ctornal groon, 
Lifts the gay head, in snowy floworets fair, 
am plays and dances to the gentlo air; 

Then lo, a whirlwind from high heaven invados 

The tonder plant, and withers all its shades; 

It ifcs uprooted from its gonial bed, 

A lovely ruin now defaced and dead; 

Thus young, thus beautiful LCuphorbus ley, 

Thilo the ficree Spartan tore his arms away," 
Homer, Iliad, 17, Pope. 


We shall however omit the roprts about the shicld 
ef tiis Phrygian Duphorbus, which, among othcr 
Trojn epoiis was dedicated to the Argive Juno, 

as bing too popular in naturo, Ihat Pythagoras, 
howowr, wished to indicate by all theso Pao : 
ars ws that he knew the former livos ho had lived, 
whicl cnablod him to begin providential attontion 
to ohors, in which he reminded them of thoir 
forme oxistences, 
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| | CHAPTER W 
PYTHAGORAS CURED BY MEDICINI AND MUSELC 


Pythagoras conczived that the First attention 

that should bo given to mon should be addressed 

to the senses, as when one perceives beeutiful 
fipurcs and forms, or hoer beautiful rhythms and 
mclodics, Consequontly he laid dom thet the first 
erudition was that vhich subsists through music's 
mélodics and rhythms, and from these he obteined 
remedics of human manners and passions, and res~ 
tored tho pristine haimony of the faculties of 
the soul, Morcover, he devised mo dicines calcul= 
ated to repress and cure the diseases of both 
bodics end souls, Thore is also, by hoavons$ some- 
thing which deserves to be mentioned Above ellis; 
nomely, that for his discippes he arranged and - 
adjusted what might be called epparatus and 
massage, divincly contriving mingling 8 of cer» 
tain diatonic, chromatic end onharmonic melodies, 
through which hh casily switched end circulated _ 
the pasSions of the soul in 2 contrary direction, 
whenover they had accumulated rocently, irration» 
lly or clendestinely; such as sorrow, rage, pity, 
ovcr-onulation, fear, manifold desires, angers, 
appetites, pride, collapse, or spzems, Lach 
or those he correectrd by the rupe of virtuo, at= 
tempering them — appropriate melodies, as, 
if through some selutary medicine. 

In the evening, likewise, when his disciples 
were retiring to sleep, he would thus liberate 
them from the day's perturbations and tumlts, pur- 
. ifyong their intellective powers from the influx 
ive and cffluxive waves of corporeal nature, quiet~ 
ing their — end rendering their dreams ploas~ 
ing and prophetic, But when they arose egain oin 
the morning, he would free thom from the night's 
loginess, coma end torperthrough certain peculiar 
_ chords and modulations, produced by either simply 
striking the lyre, or adapting the voice. Not 
through instrument or physical voice—orgens did 
Pythagoras effect this; but by the employment of 


* 


‘yarying sounds, speeds, magnitudes ond intorvals 
‘arranged with reforence to cach other fin e cer 


‘most musical if gon 
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@ certain indescribable divinity, difficult of -~- 
apprehension, through which ho cxtondod his powers | 
of hearing, fixing his inteZlect on the sublime 
symphonics of the world, he alone apparently hear | 
ing and grasping the universal harmony and consone | 
ance of the spheres, and the stars that are moved 
through thom, producing a molody fuller and more 
intonse than enything offoctod by mortal sounds, 
This mclody was also the result of dissimilar anc ' 


tain musical ratio, —— & convoluted motion 
tle, Irrigated therafore with 


‘this melody, his intollect ordered and bxcrcised 


thoeroby, ho would, to the best of his abilit 

ox hibit cortain symbols of these things to his 
disciples, os pecially through imitations thoro- ' 
of through instruments or the physical organs of 
voice, For he concoived that, of all tho inhab» 
itangts of carth, by him alone wore these mundano | 
sounds understood and hoard, as if coming from 

the central spring and root of Ahturo. Ho thoro .' 
foro thought himsclf worthy to be taught, and to 
lwarn something about the colestial orbs, and to 

be assimilatod to them by dosiro and imitation, 


` inasmuch as his body alone hed been well onough 
. thereto conformed by tho divinity who had given | 


birth to him. As to other men, he thought thoy 
should bo satisfied with looking to him and the 
gifts he possessed, and in boing benofited and 
corrected through imagos and oxamples, in consom 
quence of thcir inability truly to comprohend the 
first and genuino archetypes of things, Just as 
to those who are unable to look intently at the 

sun wo contrive to show its cclipses in ocither ths 
roflections of still water, or in melted pitch, 

or somo smoked glass woll burnished brezon mint? 
so we spar , the woaknoss of their oycs devises 
ing a mothod of reprosonting light that is re i 
flectivo, though less intense than its archetype, 
— who are interested in this sort of a thin 
t i Be ý sa 
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This > “Mliar organization of pythagoras's 
body, far ĉincor than that of ~y other man, 
seoms to bo what Mmpodocaes was obscurely drive 
ing at in his onigmatical verses: 


Among the py thagoreans was & man transcendent 
in knowledge; 
Who posscssed the most amplo stores of intel» 
lectual wealth, 
ånd in most eminent degree assisted in the 
works or the wisc, 
thon he cxtended ali the powors of his ins 
tellect, 
He easily beheld everything, - 
às far cs ton or twenty agos of the human 
race! 


These words "transcendent, * "he Leheld every 
det:.1 of all boings," and "tho wealth of intol« 
lect," and so on, describe as eccurately as at 
all possible his peculiar, and exceptionally 
accurate method of hearing, socing end under= 
standing, 
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CHAPTER XVI 
PYTHAGOISAN ASCDTICISM 


Music therefore performed this Pythagorcan 
eulxadjusimont, But another kind of purificas 
tien of the discursive reason, and also of the 

mee soul, through various studies, was offoct= 
ot (by asccticism). He had a — notion that 
disciplinos and studies should imply some .form 
af labor; and therefore, liko a logislator, ho 
decreed trials of the most varicd nature, pumish~ 
mnts, and rostraints by fire and sword, for ine 
mate intemperance, or an ineradicably desire for 
— which tho depraved could neithor suf 
‘fer nor sustain. Moreover, his intimatcs were 
ordered to abstain from all animal food, and any 
other that are hostile to the roasoning powcr ' 
ki impeding its gonuino energios, On them he likom 
sc conjoined suppression of sppech, and perfect 
silence, cxercising thom for years at a timo in 
tle subjugation of the tomguo, whilo strenuously anc : 
and assiduously investigating and muminating over 
tle most difficult thoorems, Hence also he orders 
et thom to abstain from wine, to be sparing in thoi: 
their food, to slecp little, and to cultivate 
ea unstudiod contempt of, and hostility to fame, 
wealth, and the like; unfeignedly to roverence 
thoso to whom revoronce is due, gonuincly to ex 
ercise democratic assimilation and hcoartincss 
towards their follows in age, and towards their 
jmiorscourtesy, encouragement, without onvy. 

Morcover Pythagoras is generally acknowloged 
te have been the inventor an“ logislator of frionc= 
ship, under its many various forms, such as univ~ 
egal amity of all towards all, of God towards mon 
through thoir pietyand sciontific thoorics, or 
of the mutual intorrelatien of teachings, or univ- 

ersally of the soul towarcs tho body, and of the : 
rational to the rational part, through philosophy 
anc. its underlying theorics: or whether it be 
that of men towards each other, of citizens indeed 
through sound legislation, but of strangers through 
‘a correct physiology; or of the husband to the wife, 
ex of brothers and kindred, through unperverted 
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commi; or whether, in short, it be of fll 
things tewards all, and still farther, of cor 
twin irrational animals through justicc, and a 
hysical connexion and association; ur whether 
lt be the pacification and conciliation of the 
body whichof itsolf is mortal, and of its latent 
' conflicting powers, through hoalth, end a temper. 
ate dict conformable to this, in imitation o 
the selubrious condit’.on of the mundenc olemenis, 
In short, Pythagoras procured his disciples 
the most appropriate converse with the Gods, both 
waking and slocping; something which nover occurs 
in 2 soul disturbed by enger, pain, or plecsiro, . 
end surely, 211 the more, by any base desire, | 
or ccfilod by ignorance, which is the most noxious 
enc unholy of all the rest, By all ‘hese inven» 
tions, thcrefore, hc divinely purificd and healed 
the soul, resuscitating and saving its divine 
part, and directing to the intelligible its 
divine eve, which, as Plato cays, is more worth 
saving than ten thousand corporeal eves; for 
when it is strengthened and clarified by appro 
priate aids, when we look through this, we per« 
‘ceive the truth about all beings. In this part~ 
icular respect, therefore, Pythagoras purified 
the discursive power of the seul, This is che 
(wractical) form that erudition took with hin, 
and such are the objects of his interest, 


CHaPTER XVII 
TESTS OF PYTHAGOREAN INITIATION 


às he therefore thus prepared his disciples 
for culture, he did not immedictely receive as 
mm associate any who came to him for that purpose | 
mtil he had tested them and examined them jud~ 
iciously. To begin with he inquired about their 
relaticn to their parents and ki nsfolk. Next he sur 
surveyed their laughter, spee&h or silence, as to 
whether it was unseasonable; further, about their 
desires, their associates, their conversation, 
how they employed their leisure, and what were — 
‘tho subjects of their joy or grief, He observed 
their form, their gait, and the whole motions of 
their body, He considered their frame's natyral 
indications physiognomically, rating them as 
visible exponents of the invisible tendencies 
of the soul, Aft 
After subjecting a candidate to such tricls, 
he allowed him to be neglected for three years, 
still covertly observing his disposition towards 
stability, and genine studiousness, and whether he | 
he was sufficiently everde to glory, and ready to 
despise popular honors, 
éfter this the candidate was compelled to observe 
serve silence for five years, so as to have made 
definite experiments in continence of speech, in 
asmuch os the subjugation of the tongue is the 
most difficult of all victories, as has indeed 
been unfolded by those who have instituted the 
` mysteries, . 

During this probation, however, the property 
of each was disposed of in commen, being commit 
ted to trustees, who were called politicians, econ- 
omizers, or legislators, Of these probationers, afte 
after the quinquennial silence, those who by modest 
dignity had won his approval es worthy to share in 
his doctrines, then became esoterics, and within 

the veil both heard and saw Pythagoras, Prior 
to this they participated an his words through 
the hearing alone, without seeing him who remained 
within the veil, end themselves offering to him | 
specimen of their manners, 
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if rejected, they were given the covble ef 
the wealth they hzi brought, but the uditoys 
raised to him a tomb, 2s if ther were danad; ~ 
the disciples being peneraliy called mditers. 

Should these later harmen to meet the rejected 
candidate, they would 2. -at him as a stronger, 
daclaring that he whom they had by education 
modelled And died, inasmch as the object of 
these disciplines hei been to be turnsd oui 
good end honest men, 

Those who were slow in the acquisition of 
knowledge were considered to be badly ovgmizea, 
or, we may say, deficient, and sterile, 

If, however, after Pythagoras had studied 
them physiognomically, their gait, moticns end 
state oF health, he conceived gooc hopes of tha 
end if, after the five years’ silence, and the 
emotions and initiations from so mony disciplines 
together with the ablutions of the rovl, and so 
meny end so great purifica*icns produced by 
such vericus thecrems, threugh which sagacity 
and senctity ås ingrained into the scul....ceovee 
eccccenereseit, after all this even, some one was 
found to be still sluggish and dull, they would 
raise to such 2 candidate within the schocl 2 

piller or monument, such 2s was said to have been 
done to Perialus the Thurian, ond Cylon the prince 
of the Sybarites, who were rejected, they expel 


“a 


1.. rom the auditorkum, loading him dom with 


` silver ang gold, This wealth had by chem been 


deposited in common, in the care of certain cuss 
todians, aptly called Sconomics, Should any of 
the Pythogoreans later meet with the reject, 
they did not recognize him whom they accounted 
dead, Hence also Lysis, blaming a certain Hip» 
parchus fcr having revealed the Pythagorem 
doctrines to the profane, and to such as accept» 
ed them without disciplines or theory, said 
"© "rt is reported that you philosophize in- 
discriminately and publicly, which is cpposed 
to the customs of Pythagoras, With essiduity 
— did indeed learn them, O Hipparchus; but you 
ave not preserved them, My dear fellow, you 
have tasted Sicilian tit-bits, which ygu should 
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not have repeated, If you give them up, I shall 

be delighted; but if ycu do not, you will to me 

be dead, Fot it would be pious to recall the humm 

an and divine precepts cf Pythagoras, and nect to 
communicate the treasures of wisdom to those who 

have not purified their souls, even in a dream, 

It is unlawful to give away things obtained with 
labors so great, and with assiduity so diligent 

te the first person you meet, quite as much as i 
to divulge the mysteries of the Dleusynian gode 

desses to the profane, Dither thing would bea un= 

just end impious, We should consider how long a time 
time was needed to efface the stains that had 
insinuated themselvas in our breasts, befcre we 
became worthy to receive the doctrines of . Pytharo 
goras, Unless the dyers previously purified the 
garments in -which they wish the desired colors to be , 
be fixed, the dye would either fade, or be washed 
“away entirely, . Similarly, that divine man prepared 
the. souls of lovers of philosophy, so that they 

might nos Se Epon’ him in any of those beautiful 
qualities which he hoped they would possess. He 

did not impart spurious doctrines, ncr stratagens, 

in which most of the Sophists, who are at leisure 

for no good purpose, entangle young men; but his 
knowledge of things human and divine was scientif 

ic. These Sophists, however, use his doctrines | 

as amere pretext ccmmit dreadful atrocities, 

sweeping the youths away as in a dras~net, most 
disgracefully, making their auditors become rash 
nuisances, They infuse theorems and divine doct» 
.Yines into hearts whose manners are confused and 
agitated, suet if pure, clear water should be 
poured into 2 ceep well full cf mud, which would 
stir up the seciment and destroy the clearness of 

the water, Such a mutual misfortune occurs between 
such teachers and disciples, The intellect and 

heart of those whose initiation has not proceeded 
by disciplines, are surrounded by thickets jense 

end thorny, which obscure the mild, tranquil end | 
reasoning power cf the soul, and impede the devel- 
opment and elevation of the intellective part, 

ese thickets are procuced by intemperance and 

avarice, bcth of which are prolific, 
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Intemperance procuces lawless marriages, 
lusts, intoxications, unnatural enjoyments, 
and passionate impulsions which which drive 
headlong. into pits and abysses, The unbridling 
of desires ‘has removed the barriers against 
incest with even mothers or daughters, and just 
2s a tyrant would violate city regulations, 
or country's laws, with their hands bound behind 
them, like slaves, they have been dragged to the 
depths of degradation, On the cther hand, avarice 
produces rapine, robbery, parricide, sacrilege, 
sorcery, and kindred evils, Such being the case, 
these surrounding thickets, infested with passions, 
will have to be cleared out with systematic dis- 
ciplines, as if with fire and sword: and when 
the resson will have been liberated from so mony 
ond great evils, we are in 2 pesition to offer 
to it, and implant within it something useful 
‘and good,” 
So great and necessary was the attention 
which, acccrding to Pythagoras, should be paid 
to disiplines as introductions tc philosophy 
_ Hereover, inasmuch as he devoted so much 
care to the exanination of the mental attitudes 
of prospective. disciples, he insisted that the. 
teaching and communication of his doctrines 
should be distinguished by great honor. 
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OHAPTCR XVIII 
ORGANIZATION OF THO PYTHAGPRDAN SCHOOL 


The next step is to to set forth how, after 
admission to discipleshipfollowed distribution into 
into several classes according to individual mer~ 
it. As the disciples were naturally dissimilar, 
it was impracticable for them to participate in 
all things equally, nor would it have been fair fox 
for some to share in the deepest revelations, 
while others might pet excluded therefrom, or 
others from everything; such discriminations would 
HE unjust, hile he communicated some suitable 
— of his discourses to all, he sought to 

enefit everybody; preserving the proportion of 
justice, by making every man's merit the index 

of the extent of his teachings, He carried this me ` 
methed so far as to call som Pythagoreans, and 
others Pythagorists, just as we discriminate 

poets from poetasters, acccrding to this distinc» 
tion of hames, some of his disciples he consid= 
ered genuine, and to be the models of the cthers, 
The Pythagoreans! possessions were to be shated~ 
in common, inasmuch cs they were to live togeth~ 
er, while the .Pythagcreists should continue to 
manage their owm property, though by assembling 
frequently they might all be at leisure to pur= 
sue the same activities, These two modes of life 
which originated from Pythagoras, was transmitted 
to his successors. 

Among the Pythagoreans there were also two 
forms of philosophy, pursued by two classes, the 
Hearers end the Students, The latter were univ~ 
orootiy recognized as Pythagcreans, by all the 
rest, though the Students did not admit as much 
for the Hearers, insisting that these derived 
their instructions not from Pythagcras, but from 
Hippasus, who was variously described as either 
a Crotonian or Metapontine, 

_ he philosephy of the Hearers consistec in 

lectures without demmstrations or conferences 
or argunents, merely directing something to be 
cone in a cartain way, unquestioningly presezv~ 
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ing them as sc many “ivine dogmas, non-Jiscus~ 
sable, ond which thoy promised not to reveal, 
esteeming as most wise who more than others 
retained them. . 
of the lectures there were three kinds; the 

first paki À announced certain facts: others l 
expressed what it was especially, and the third, 
what should, or should not be done about it, 

The objective bectures studied such questions 
as, What cre the islends of the Blessed? that 
are the sun and moon? What is the oracle at Del- 
phi? hat is the Tetractys? What is harmony? 
What was the real nature of the Sirens? — The 
subjective lectures studied the especial nature 
of san object, such as, What is the most just 
thing? To sacrifice, What is the wisest thing? 
‘Number, The next wisest is th o Pine IPCE. 
What is the wisest human thing? Medicine, What 
is the most beautiful? Harmony, What is the most 
powerful? Mental decision, What is the most ex~ 
cellent? Felicit Yı Which is~the most unquéstioned 
preposition? Thatt all men are dépraved, That is 
why Pythagoras was said to have praised the Sal- 
aminion poèt ——— 

"tell, O ye Gods, the source from whence ye came, 

And ye, O Men, how evil ye became," 

Such were these subjective lectures, which taught 
the distinctive nature of every hing, 

This sort of study really ccnstitutes the 

wisdom of the so~called seven sages, For these 
also did not investigate what wes. good sinply, 

but especially, nor whet is difficult, but what 

is particularly sc, = - namely, for a man to know 
himself, .So also they considered not what was 
easy, but what was most so, namely, to continue 
— out your habits, Such studies resem~ 
bled, and followed the sages, who however pre~ 
ceeded Pythagoras, , 

The practice lectures, whick studied what 
should or should not be done, considered ques~ 
tions such as, Thet it is necessary to beget 
children, inasmuch as we must leave after us suce 
cessors who may worship the divinities, — 
that we should put on first the shoe on the right 
foot, That it is not proper to parade on the pub= 
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lic streets, nor to dip into ca sprinkling vessel, 
nor to wash in a public bath, For in all these. 
cases the cleanliness of the agents is uncertain, 
Other such problems were, Do not assist maman in ! 
-laying down a burden, which encourages him to loit» 
er, but to assist him in undertaking something, 
Do not hope to beget children from a woman who 
is rich, Speak not. about Pythagoric affairs with» 
-out light. Perform libations to the Gods from the 
handle of the cup, to make the omen auspicious. i 
and to avoid drinking from the same part (from | 
which the liquor was poured out?) Vear not the image 
image of a.God on a ring, for fear of defiling 
it, as such resemblances should be protected 
in a house, Use no woman ill, for she is a sup» 
pliant; wherefore,: indeed, we bring her from the 
Vestal hearth, and take her by the right hand, 4 
Hor is it proper to sacrifice a white cock, who 
alsco is 2 suppliant, being sacred to the moon, 
and announces. the hours, — To him who asks for 
counsel, give none but the best, for counsel is 
a sacrament, The most laborious path is the 
best, just as the pleasurable one is mostly the 
worst, inasmuch as we entered into the present 
life for the sake of education, which best proceeds 
by chastening. ~= It is proper to sacrifice, . 
and to take off one's shoes on entering into a f 
temple. In going to a temple, one should not turn 
out of the way; for divinity should not be worshippe< 
shipped carelessly, — It is well to. sustain, i 
and show wounds, if they are in the breast, but 
not. if they are behind, ~- The soul of man—incam | 
j j f all animals,’ except in 
those which it is lawful to kill; hence we should 
eat none but those whom it is proper ty gl&y. 
Such were subjects of these ethigal lectures» 
The most extended lectures, however, were 
those concerning sacrifices, both at the time 
when migrating from the present life , and at i 
` other times; Aksu, about the proper manner of 
sepulture, - . 
Of some of these Yropositions the reason is 
assigned; such as, for instance that we must 
beget childron-{o Leave successors to worship 
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the Gods, But no justification is assigned for 
the others, although in some cases. they are 
imppied proximately or remotely, such as that 

' bread is not to be broken, because it contrib» 
utes to the judgment in Hades. Such merely probs ` 
able reasons, that are additional, are not Pyth~ 
agoric, but were devised by non=Pythagoreans 
who wished to add weight to the statement, Thus, 
fr instance, in respect to the last statement, 
that beead is not to be broken, some add the reas- 
on that we should not (unnecessarily) distribute 
what has been assembled, inasmuch as in barbaric 
times a whole friendly group would together pounce 
upon a single piece, Others again explain that 
precept on the grounds that it is unauspicious, 
at the begimning of an undertaking, to make an 
omen of fracture or diminution, Moreover, all 

these precepts are based on one single underlyin 
principte, the end of divinity, so’that the whole , 
of every tife may resutt in following God, which 

ig besides that principle and doctrine o ilos- 
ophy. For it is absurd to search for good in any 
direction other than the Gods. These who do so 
resemble a man who, in a country govermed by 4a 
king, should do hinor to one of his fellow~cit~ 
izens who is a magistrate, while neglecting him 
Who is the ruler of all of them, Indeed, this is 
what the Pythagoreans thought of people who 
searched for goos elsewhere than from God, For 
since He exists as the lord of all things, it mst 
be selfxevident that good must be requested of 
Him alone. For even men impart good to those 

. they love and enjoy, and do the opposite to those 
they dislike. Such indeed was the wisdom of 
those precepts, 
_ There, was, however, a certain Aegean neined 
Hippomedon, one of the Pythagorean Hearers, who 

' insisted that Pythagoras himself gave the reas- 
ons for, and demonstrations of these precepts 
himself; but that in consequenve of their being 
delivered to meny,some of whom were slow, the 
demonstrations were removed, — the bare 
propositions. The Pythagorean Students, . however, 
insist that the reasons and demonstrations wêre | 
added by Pythagoras himself, explaining the fif~ 
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f:erence arose as follows, According to then, . 
Pythagoras. hailed from. Jonia and Samos, to Italy. 
then o under the tyranny of Polycrates, 
and he attracted as associates the very Best prom 
inent men of the city. But the more elceriy of 
these who were busied with politics, and there 
fore had no leisure, needed the discourses of 
Pythagoras dissociated from reasonings, as they 
would have found it difficult to fcllow his mean | 
ings through disciplines and demonstrations, 
while nevertheless Pythagoras realized that they 
would be benefited by knowing what ought to be » 
done, éven though lacking the uncerlying reason 
qet as physicians! patients obtain their heal 
thout hearing the reasons of every de tail of 
the . treatment. But Pythagoras conversed through . 
disciplines and demonstrations with the younger 
associates, who were able beth to act and learn, 
Such then arc the differing explanations of the 
Hearers and Students, 

A: oH eae however, they acknowledge that 
he was one of the Pythagoreans, but that he met 
the doom of the impious in the sea in consequence 
of having divwiged and explained the method of 
squaring the circle, by twelve pentagons; but 
nevertheless he obtained the renown of having made 
the discovery.. In reBlity, however, this, just 
as-everything else pertaining to geometry, was 
the invention of that man, as they referred to 
Pythagoras, But the Pythagoreans say that geometry 
vas divulged under the manda | circume tance: 

A certain. Py ue gorean happened to lose his fortune, 
to recoup which he was permitted to teach that 
science, which, by Pythagoras was called History.. 
So mich then concerning the difference sf 
each mode of philcsophizing, and the classes of. 
thagoras's discipics., For those who heard him. 
either within or without tne veil, and those who 
heard him accompanied with seeing, or without seem 
ing him, and who are classified as internal or 
externa. avditors, were none others than these, 
Under these can be classified the Political, 
Economic, and Legislative Pythagereans, f 
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CHAPTER XIX 
ABARIS THE SCYTHIAN 


Generally, however, it shoupd be know that 
Pythagoras discovered many paths of erudition, 
but that he commmicated to each o that part 
of wisdom which was prprepri ate to the recipients! 
nature and power, of which the following is an 
appropriate striking illustration, When Abaris 
the Scythian came from the Hyperboreans, he wag 
already of an advanced age, and unskilled and. 
uninitiated in the Greek learning, Pythagoras 
did not compel him to wade through introductcry . 
theorems, the period of silence, and long auscul~ 
tation, not to mention other trials, but consid- 
’ ered him to be fit for an immediate listener to 
his doctrines, and instructed him in the shertest 
way, in his treatise on Nature, and one.On the Ce. 
; This Hyperborean Abaris was elderly, and 
most wise in sacred concerns, being a priest of 
the Apollo there worshipped, At that tima he was 
returning from Greece to his country, in order to 
consecrate the gold which he had collected to 
the God in his temple among the — As 
therefore he was passing — Italy,he saw Pyth- 
agoras, end identified him as the God of whom he 
was the priest, a 
_. Believing that Pythagoras resembled to no man, 
But was none other than the God himself, Apollo, 
both from the venerable associations he saw aroun: 
him, and from those the priest already knew,he 
aid him homage by giving him a sacred dart, This 
rt he had taken with him when he had left his 
temple, as an implement that would stand him in 
go _ stead in A joumey: For a Pe ine whch 
nim in go leng a joumey; Fey in passing throu 
+Naccessible places, ney aB — marshes 
Mountains, and the like, it carried him, ang bY it 
he was said to have por orned lustrations and ex. 
Pelled winds end pestilences from the cities that 
vequested him to liberate him from such evils. 
how: instance, it was said that Lacedemon, after 
aving been by him purified, was no longer infectac 
With pestil a pu , anger infectac 
ence, which formerly had been endemic, 
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through the miasmatic nature of the ground, in 
the suffocating heat produced by the overhanging 
mountain Taygetus, just as happens with Cnossus 
in Crete, Many other simikar circumstances were 
reported of Abaris, 

` Pythagoras, however, accppted the dart, with= 


, out expressing any amazement at the novelty of 
^ the thing, nor asking why the dart was presented 
_ to him, as if he really waa a god, Then he took 


Abaris aside, and showed him his golden thigh, 

as an indication that he was not wholly —— 
(in his estimate of his real nature), Then Pyth~ 
agoras described to him several details of his 
distant Hyprborean temple, as proof of deserving 
being considered divine, Pythagoras also added 
that he came(into the regions of mortality) to 
remedy and improve the condition of the human 
race, having assumed human form lest men, dis» 


“turbed by the novelty of his transcendency should 


avoid the discipline he advised, He advised Abars 
to stay with him, to aid him in correcting (the 
manners and morals) of those they might meet, and 
to share the common resources of himself and his 
associates, whose reason led them to practice 

the precept that the possessions of friends are 
common. 

So Abaris stayed with him, and was compendie 
ously taught Physiology and theology; and instead 
of divining by the entrails of beasts, he reveal= 
ed to him the art of prognosticating by numbers, 
conceiving this to be a method purer, more divine, 
and more kindred: to the celestial numbers of the 
Gods. Also he taught Abaris other studies for . 
which he was fit, 

Returning however to the purpose of the pre Se 
ent treatise, Pythagoras endeavored to correct 
and amend different persons according to their 
individual abilities. Unfortunately most of these 
particulars have neither been publicly transmitted, 
noe is it easy to describe that which has been 
transmitted to us concerning hin, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
PSICHOLOGICAL RoQUIRGMENTS 


We must now set forth a tew of the most cels 
ebrated points of the Pythagoric disciplin>, 
and land=-marks of their distinctive studies, 
rhen Pythagoras tested a novice, he consid» 
ered the latter's ability to hold his counsel, 
"echemuthein" being his techhical tem for this. 
namely, whether they could reserve and preserve 
what they had heard and leamed. Next, he examined 
their modesty, for he was much more anxious that 
they should be silent, tnan that they should 
speak, Further, he tested every other quality, 
for instance, whether they were astonished by | 
the energies of any immoderate desire or passion, 
His examination of hhwir affectibility by desire 
‘or anger, their contentiousness or ambition, 
their inclination to friendship or discord, was 
by no means superficial, If then after an acm | 
curate survey these novices were approved as of 
worthy manners, he then directed his attention 
to their facility in learning, and their memory, 
He exarzined their ability to follow what was - 
said, with rapidity and perspicuity; anc then, 
whether they were impelled to the disciplines 
taught them by temperance and love, For he laid 
stress on natural — — This he called . 
cul ture. Ferocity he considered hostile to such 
& kind of education, For savage manners are 
attended by — shamelessness, intemper= 
ance, sloth, stupidity, licentiousness, disgrace, 
and the like, while their opposited attend mild= 
ness and gentleness, ; : 
These things then he considered in making trial. 
of those that came. tọ him d in these the Leamer. 
Learners wore exerotaed.” These that were adapted 
to receive the goods of the wisdom he possessed 
he admitted to discipleship; endeavoring to elev~ 
ate them to scientific knowledge; hut if he per 
ceived that any novice was umadapted to then, 
he expelled him as a stranger and a barbarian, 


(in the original the xxth chapter continues un= 
til , after the second next paragraph). 


CHAPTER XX 
DAILY PROGRAM 


. The studies which he delivered to his associate 

tes, whre as follows3 for those who committed them. 

selves to the guidance of his doctrine acted thus, 
They took solitery morning walks to places whoch 

happened to be appropriately quit, to temples or 
roves, or other suitable places. They thought it. 

it inadvisable to converse with any one wmtil 

they had gained inner serenity, focussing their 

reasoning powers; “they considered it turbulent 

to mingle in a crowd as soon as they rose from- 

bed; and that is the reason why these Pythagoreans 

always selected the most sacred spots to walk. 
After their morning walk they associated 

with each other, dspecially in temples, or, if 

this was not. possible, in similar places, This time 

time was employed in the discussion of disciplines 

and: dostrines, and in the correttion of manners, 

(chapter xx) After an association so holy 
they turned their attention to the health of 
the body. Most of them were rubbed down, and 
raced; fewer wrestled, in gardens or groves: others 
others in leaping with Joaden weights on their 
hands, or in oratorical gesticulations, with 
a view to the strengthening of the body, stud= 
iously selecting for this purpose opposite exer- 
oises. ; ' 

They lunched on bread and honey, or on. the 
honey=comb, avoiding wine. Afterwards, they 
held receptions to sts and strangers, con= 
formably to the mandates of the laws, which 
was restricted to this time of day. 

In the afternoon they once more betook 
themselves to walking, yet not alone, as in the 
morning walk, but in parties of two or three, 
rehearsing the disciplines they had learned, and 
exercising themselves.in attractive studies. ` 

After the walk, they patronized the bath; and aft 

- after whose ablution they gathered in the com 
mon dining-room, which accommodated no more 
than a group of ten. Then were performed liba- 
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tions and sacrifices, with fumigations and ine 
cense, Then followed supper, which closed before 
the setting of the sun, They ate herbs, raw and 
boiled, mazze, wine, and every food eatable with 
bread. of any animals kawful to immolate, the 
ate the flesh; but they rarely partook of fish, 
which was not useful to them, for certain causeg 
Animals not naturally noxious were neither to 
be injured, nor slain. This supper was followed 
by libations, succeeded by readings. The young~ 
est read what the eldest advised, and as they 
suggested, l . 

Yhen they were about to depart, the cup~ 
bearer poured out a libation for them, after 
Which the eldest would anoounce precepts, such 8 
as the following: That a mild and fruitful plant 
should neither be injured nor corrupted, nor 
any harmless animal. Further, that we should 
speak piotsly, and form suitable conceptions of 
divine, tutelary and hegoic beings, and similar} 
ly, of parents and benefacters, Also, that we 
showld aid, and not obstruct the enforcement of 
laws, Whereafter, all separated, to go home, 

They wore a white garment, that was pure, 
They also lay on white and pure beds, the covers 
lets of which were made of linen, not wool. Thy 
They did not hunt, not undertake any similar | 
exercise, Such were the precepts daily delivered 
to the disciples of Pythagoras, in respect to 
eating and living. - 


~ 


QCèMOOBR XXII 


. Pradii..n tells of another kind of teach- 
ine, by Pythagoi~an maxims pertaining to human 
opinions and practices, some examples of which 
may here be mentioneu, It advised to remove :“rife 
inam airus friendship. If possible, tis 
was to apply to oll friendship; but at all events 
to that towards pe elders, and benefactors, 
Existing friendships with such as these would 
mot be preserved (but destroyed) by rivalry, 
contention, anger, and subsequent graver passions, 
The scars and ulcers which their advice sometimes 
cause should be minimized as much as possible, 
which will be effected if esneciully the younger 
of the two should learn how to yield, and subdue 
his angry emotions, On the other hand, the so-cal~ 
lec "paedartases,": or corrections and admonitions 
of the elder towards the younger, should be mate 
with much suavity off manners, and great caution; 
also with ruch solicitude and tact, which rakes 
the reproof all the more graceful and useful, 

Faith should never be. separated from friend= 
ship, whether seriously or.in jest. Existing 
friendship cannot survive the insinuation of . ‘+ 
deceit between professors of trinon 

Nor should friendship be affected by mis~ 
fortune or ather human vicissituide; and the only 
rejection of friendship which is commendable is 
that which follows definite and incurable vice. 

Such is an example of the Pythagorean hort= 
atory maxims, which extended to all the virtues, 
and the whole of 7 ‘fe. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
USE OF PARABLES IN INSTRUCTION 


Pythagoras considered most necessary the 

use of parables in instruction, Most of the Greeks 
had adppted it, as the most ancient; and it had se, 
been both preferentially and in principle employ~ 
ed by the Egyptians, who had. developed it in the 
most varied manner. In harmony with this it will 
be found . that Pythagoras attended to it sedulous- 
iy. if from the Pythagoric symbols we unfold 

their significance and arcane intentions, devel~ 
oping their content of rectitude and truth, libe.~ 
Crating them from their enigmatic form, When, 
according to straightforward and uifom. trad~ 
ition they are accommodated to the sublime in~ 
ene of these philosophers, they deify 
beyond human conception. 

Those who came from this school, not only 
the most ancient Pythagoreans, but also those who 
during his old age were still young, such as Phix 
lolaos, and Eurytus, Charondas end Zaleucus, 
Brysson and the elder Archytas, Aristaeus, Lysis 
end Empdocles, Zam@ixis and Epimanides, Milo and 
Leucippus, Alcmaeon and Hippasus, and Thymaridas 
were all of that age, a multitude of savants, in 
comparably excellent, — all these adopted this 
Mode of teaching, both in their conversations, 
and commentaries and annotations, Their writings 
also, and all the books which they published, 
most of which have been preserved to our times, 
were not composed in porian or vulgar diction, 

. Or in a manner usual to all other writers, so as 
to be immediately understood, but in a way such 


as to be not easily apprehended by their readers. 
For they adopted Pythagoras's law of reserve, in 
an arcane mamer concealing divine mysteries ` w 
ran the uninitiated, obscuring their writings | 
and mutual conversations. Anes 
The result is that they who presents theses 

symbols without unfolding their meaning by a -.i.* 
suitable expesition, mms the danger of exposing 
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thom to the charge of being ridiculous and inme, 
trifling and garrulous, When however they are 
expounded according to these symbols, and made 
clear and obvious even to the crowds, = then they 
Will be found analogous to proprotie sayings 
such as the oracles of the Pythian Apollo. Their 
oc alrable meaning will inspire thote who unite 
dntzllect and scholarliness, 


It might be well to mention a few of then, 
explain this mode of discipline. 
Not negligently enter into a temple, 
- Nor adore carelessly, even if only at the doors. 
Sacrifice and adore unshod,. ; 
-Shunning public roads, walk in wfrequented pahia, 
_ Not without light speak about Pythagoric affairs. 


Such is a sketch of the symbelic mode of 
teaching adopted by Pythagoras. 


y 


CHAOTER XXIV 
DIETARY SUGGESTIONS 


Since food, used properly and regularly, 
greatly contributes to the best discipline,it 
my be interesting to considcsr Pythagoras's 
piecepts on the subject. Forbidden was gener= 
ally all food causing flatulence or indigest~ 
ion, while he recommended the contrary kind 
of food. that preterve and are astringent. Where» 
fore he recommended the nutritious qualities o& 
Millet. Rejected was all food foreign to the 
Gods, as withdrawing us from communion with 
them. On the other hand, he forbace to his dis» 
ciples all food that was sacred, as too honordbl. 
te subserve common utility. He exhorted his dws» 
ciples to abstain from such things as were en 
impediment to prhphecy, or to the purity and 
chastity to the soul, or to the habit of tenpsr- 
_ ance, and virtve, Lastly, he rejected all thm 
that were an impediment to sanctity, and disturb: 
ed or obscured the cther purities of the soul, 
and the phantasms rhich occur in sleep. Such 
Were the general reguiations about food, 

‘ — iy, however, the most contemplative 
of the philosophers, who. had arrived at the. 
summit of philosephic attainments, were for= 
bidden superfluous : 
: » food such as wine, er unjust~ 
iffable food, such as was animated; and not to. 
sacrifica animals to the Gods, nor by any meass 
to injure animals, but to observe most soli» 
citous justice towards them. He himself lived 
after this manner, abstaining from animal fogd, 
end adoring altars. undefiled with blood. He 
was likewise careful to prevent others from 
destroying animals of a nature kindred to ours, 


a! + 5 + mp. 
Ads, RST Soe e Teh ete Bent chute ehen” 
he ordered abstaining from animal food even to 
politicians; for as they desired to act justly 
to the highest degree, they must — y not 
injure any kindred animals. How indeed could 
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they persuade others to act justly, if. they theme 
— were detected in an insatiable avidity in 
devouring animals allied to us? These are conjoin= 
ed to us by a fraternal alliance through the 
communion of life, and the same elements, and the 
commingling of these, Eating of the flesh of cert 
tain animals was however permitted to those 

whese life was not entirely purified, philosophic 
and sacreds but even for these was appointed a 
definite time of abstinence. Besides, these were 
not to eat the heart, nor the brain, which were 
entirely forbidden to all Pythagoreans, Fer these 
organs are predominant, and as it were ladders 


[and seats of wisdom and life. 


Food other than animal was by him also con= 
sidered sacred, on account of the nature of div 
ine reason., Thus his disciples were to abstain 
— mallows, because this plant is the first mes~ 

— and signal of the sympathy of celestial 

terrestrial natures, Moreover, the fish 


melons was interdicted because sacred to the 


terrestrial gods. Likewise, the erythinus. Beans 
phseivcats payebiés tari: eaczedount of many causes 
also were intercicted, on account of many causes, 
physical, psychic and sacred, 

Meny other similar precepts were enjoinec, 
in the attempt te lead men to virtue ee 
their food, 
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CHAPTER XV, 
‘MUSIC AND POETRY. 


Pythagoras was likewise of opinion that my 
ie, if properly used, greatly contributed to 
health. For he was wont to use it in no carelss 
way, but.as a purification. Indeed, he restrited 
this word to signify music used as medicine, 

_About the vemal season he used a melody i 
this manner, In the middle was placec a person 
who played on the lyre, and seated eromd him 
in a circle ware those able to sirg. Then the 
lyrist in the centre struck up, ané the singers 
raised certain paeans, through which. they were 
evidently so overjoyed that their maners beceme 
elegant and orderly, This music insted of mede. | 
icines was also used at certain other times., 

Certain melodies were devised as reedieg 
against the passions of the soul, as ale against 
despondency and gnashing of the teeth, Whi ofa 
Were invented by Pythagoras os specifics. Purther 
he employed other melodies against anger ad rage, 
and all other aberrations of the soul. Another 
kind of modulation was invented against des. res, 
He likewise used dancing, which was accompanie; 
by the lyre, instead of the pipe, which he con- 
goived to.h z D S_INSOLencte, 

> theg 


hea p or 
tke purpose of correcting the soul, he also used 
select verses of Homer and Heeiod. 

It is related among the deeds of Pythagoras 
that once, through a spondaic song, he extinguish 
ed the rage of a Tauromanian lad, who, after feas 
ing by night, intended to burn the vestibule of 
the house of his mistress, on seeing her issuing 
from the house of a rival, tro this rash attempt 
the lad had been inflamec. by a Phrygian song, 
which however Pythagoras at once suppressed, As 
Pythagoras was astronomizing he happened to meet 
this Phrygian pipor at an unseasonable time of 
Night, and persuaded him to change his Phrygian | 
pone fer a spondaic one; through which the fury |. 
of the lad being immediately repressed, he return 
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ed home in an orderly manner, although but a lit. 
le while since he had stupidly insulted Pythagor 
as on meeting him, would bear no admonition, and 
could not be restrained, l i 
. Here'is another instance. Anchitus, the host: 
“of Empedocles, had, as judge,condemmed to death ' 
the father of a-youth, who rushed on Anchitus with 
“drawn sword, intending to slay him, Empedocles 
changed the youth's intention by singing, to 
his lyre, that vers of Homer (Od. 4): 
“PNepenthe, without gall, ofer every ill 
-> Oblivion spreads; ==" 


- . thus: saving his ‘host Anchitus from death, and 


the youth from committing murler, It is said 

that from that time on the youth became one of 
the most faithful disciples of Pythagoras. 

` The Pythagoreans distinguished three states | 
of mind, called exartysis, or readiness; arme 
Æ, or fitness, and epaphe,or contact, which cons. 
yortec. the soul to contrary passions, enc these 
coul be prdécucec by certain apprépriate songs, 

then they retired, they purified their reason# 

ing powers from the noises and perturbabions to 
which they had been exposed during the fay, by 
certain odes and hymns which produced tranquil ° 
aleep, and few, but good dreams. But when they 
arose from slumbers, they again liberated thema’ 
selves from the dazedness and torpor of sleep 

Wy songs of another kind. Sometimes the passions / 
@ the soul and certain diseases were, as they 
sgid, genuinely lured by enchantments, by mus— 
ical sounds alone, without words. This is indeed 
probably the origin of the genegal use of this 


word epote. 

Thus therefore, through music Pythagoras pro~ 
duced the most beneficial correction of manners 
an. lives, 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


THEORETICAL MUSIC (from Wicomachus),. 


While describing Pythagoras's wisdom in inm 


“structing his cisciples, we must not fail to note | 


.that he invented the harmonic science and ratios. 
But to explain this we mist go a little backwards, 
in time. Once as he was intently conan Oring l 
music, and reasoning with himself whether i ! 
would be possible to devise some instrumental 
assistance to the sense of hearing, so as to 
systematize it, 88 sight is made precise by 
CS aE. YES ee e o — 2 

the compásgss” rule, and telescope, or touch is I 
made reckonable by balance anc measures, — 
so thinking of these things Pythagoras happen= 

. ed to pass by a brazier's shop, where provid™ 
entially-he heard the hammers beating out a 

iece of iron on the anvil, producing sounds 
That harmonized, except one, But he recognized 
in these sounds the concord ef the octave, the 

ifth, end the fourth, He saw that the sound | 
between the fourth anc the fifth, taken by it~ 
self, was a dissonance, and yet completec the 
grener sound among them, Delighted, therefore, 

o finc that the thing he was anxious to diss 
cover had by divine assistance succeeded, he 
went into the smithy, and by various experim= 
ents Ciscovered that the difference of somd 
arose from the magnitude of the hammers, but 
not.from the force of the strokes, nor from 
the shape of the hammers, nor from the change 
ef position of the beaten iron, Having then 
accurately examkned the weights and the swing 
of the hammers, he returned home, and fixed 
one stake. diagonally to the walls, lest some , 
difference should arise from there being sever= 
al of them, „er from some difference in the 
material of-the stakes, From this stake he 
then susperidec four gui~strings, of similar 
materials, size, thickness anc twist, A weight 

was suspended from the bottom of each. When 
the strings were equal in length, he struck 


j 


ped test nei ht in the ratio of 4 to 3 (being 8 
o6 
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two of them simultaneously, he repročuced the 
former intervals, forming different pairs, He 
discovered that the string stretched by the greats 
est weight, when comparec with that stretched by 
the smallest weight, the interval of an octave, 
The weight of the first was twelve pounds, and 
that of the latter, six, Being therefore ina ° ^7 


‘double ratio, it formed the octave, which was 


mace plein by the weights themselves, Then he 
founc that the string from which the greatest 
weight was suspended compared with that from 
which was suspenced the weight next to the smal~ 
lest, and which weight was eight pounds, profu= 


‘ced the interval known as the fifth. Hence he 


discovered that this interval is in a ratio of 
one anc a half to one, or three to two, in which 
ratio the weightS also were to each other. Then 
he found that the string stretched by the greate 
est weight procucec, when conpared with that 
which was next to it, in weight, namely, nine 
pounds the interval called the fourth, analogous 
o the weights, This ratio, therefcre, he discov 
ered to be in the ratio of one and a thirc to 
one, or four to three; while that of the string 
from which a weight of nine pouncs was suspended, 
to the string which hac. the smallest weight, again 
in a ratio of ei a . — 
three to two, which is 9 to 6, In like manner, 
the string next to that from which the smallest 
weight was suspended, was to that which hac the 


). but to the string which had the greatest 
weight, in a ratio of 3 to 2, being 12 to 8, 
Hence that which is between the fifth anc the 
fourth, and by which the fifth exceecs the fourth, 
is proved to be as fine is to eight, But either 
way it may be proved that the octave is a system 
consisting of the fifth in conjunction with the 
fourth, just as the double ratio consists of three 
to two, anc four to three; as for instance 12, 
8 and 6; or, conversely, of the fourth and the 
fifth, as in the double ratio of four to three 
anc three to two, as for instance, 12, 9 and 6, 
Thus therefore, anc in this order, having con 


— 


| 


’ a sgomim«toneo, a tone, anc a tone; and 
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Termed beth his hand md hearing to the suspend- 
od nights, and having established according tc 
‘thom the ratio of the proportions, by an easy 
artifice he transferred the common suspension 
of the strings from the diagonal stake to the 
head of the instrument which he called "chordo~ 
tonon," or string«stretcher, Then by the aid o” 
pees he pricuced a tension of the strings ane- 
ogous to that effected by the weights, 

Employing this method, therefore, as & basic, 
anc as it were an infallible rule, he aftervar < 
extended the experiment to cther instruments, 
namely, the striking of pans, to pipes and r- 
to monochorcs, triangles, and the like, in al‘, c. 
which he founc the same ratio of numbers to o - 
pains Then he nanea the sound which participat:s 
i e onic; & c rticinaiecs 
or the N or 8, and Fs four — thie Nese 
inant; that which participated of the number $, 
and is one tone higher than the sub=dcminant, 
he called fominant, anc 9 to 8; but that which 
participates of the number 22, octave. 

Then he filled up tho midcle spaces with 
emalogous soun’s in diatonic order, on’ forme”. 
an octochord from symmetric numbers: from the 
double, the fhree to two, the four to three, 
end from the cifference of these, the 8 to 9, 
Thus he ciscovered the harmonic progression, 
which tends by a certain physical necessity 
from the lowest to the most acute sounc, ciaton= 
ically. : 

Later, from tho diatonic he progressec. to the 


Chromatic and onharmonic orders, as we shall lat." 


show when we treat of music. This diatonic scale, 
however, secms to hawe the following apes 
is is the 
fourth, being a systom consisting of two tones, 
and of what is called.a semi=tone, Afterwarcs, 
adding another tone, we produce the fifth, whic: 
is a system consisting of three tones anc a seri~ 
tone. Next to this is the system of a semi=ton:, 
a tone, and a tone, forming another fourth, 
that is, another four to three ratio. Thus in tne 
Wore ancient octave indedd, all the somčs fre: 
the lowest pitch which are with respect to er 


other fourths, produce everywhere with each other 
fourths;the semitone, by transition, receiving 
the first, middle anc third placc, according to 
that tetrachorc, Now in the Pythagcric octave, br 
however, which by conjunction is a system of the 
tetrachord and pentachord, but if disjoined is 
a system of two tetrachorcs separated from each 
other, the progression is from the gravcst to 
the most acute sovnc, Hence all somis that by 
their cistance from eaciı other are fifths, with- 
each other produce the interval of the fifth; 
tho semi=tone successively proceeding into four 
nlac*s, the first, seconc, third, and fourth. 
This is the way in which music wes. said to have 
beca discoverec by Pythagoras. Having reduced it . 
to as ysten, i.e celiverec it to his disciples 
to vtalize it to procuce things as beautiful `’ 
as possible, 


. 
ose 


(the story of the smithy ie an cncient error, 
as piegus of iron give the same note whether 
struck by heavy or light hammers. Pythagoras 
my therefore have brevsht the ciscovery witk him 
Brom Egypt, though he may also have developed the 
further Cetails mentioned in this chapter). 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
MUTUAL POLITICAL ASSISTANCE. 


. Many deeds of the Pythagereans in the pol= 
itical sphere are deservedly praised. At ene time 
the Crotonians were in the habit ef making funer- 
als and intermments too sumptueus, Thereupen ens 
ef them s#ad to the people that once he had hear.” 
Pythagoras converse about civine natures, duting 
which he had observed that the Olympian divin- 
ities attended to the dispesitions of the sacri-— 
ficers, and not te the multituce ef the efferings. 
The terrestrial geds, on the centrary, as being 
interested in less impertant matters, rejoice* 
in lamentations ond banquets, libatiens, celicavi 
cies, and ébsequial penp; anc as provf thereef, 
the divinity of Haces is called Plute, frem his 
wish tẹ receive, Those that honor him slenderly 
{he coas not much care for), ani permits to ` 
stay quite a little while; but he hastens te 
ira ¿em these cispesed te spend prefusely en 
funeral selemities, that he may obtain the hen- 
ers effored in cemmemeratien sf the deac, The 
result was that the Cretenians that ‘heard this 
a vige were persualec that if they conducted t 
ticuselvss mecerately in misfertunes, they voul ` 
be premoting their om salvation, ‘but weulc cic 
prematurely if inme“erate in such expenses, 

A certain ~iffsvcnce arese ebeut an affair 
in Walch there vas ne vliness, Uythazeras en 
A Dythagorcan veo malo arbitrater; an) he Is" 
beth litigants tẹ a certain menument, annemcing 
that the man buried was exceedingly equitable, 
The ene prayed that he might receive much re~ 
vari fer his gee. life, whilo the ether declar- 
ec that the cefunct vas ne better-eff for his. 
epponent’s prayers. The Pythagorean condemned 
the latter, cenfizmming that he whe praised the 
-eei man fer his werth hac eamec credibility. 

In a cause ef great mement, this Pythagercan 
cecicecd that ene of the two whe hac agreec te 
settle that affair by arbitratien, shoul¢c pay 
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four talents, while the other should receive 

two, Then from him who had received two he 
took three, and gave them to the other, so 
that each had been mulcted one talent (the 
text is confused). ; 

To perrons had fraudvrlently deposited a a 
garment with a woman who belonged to a court of 
Justice, and told her that she was not to give 
it to either of them unless both were present, 
Later, with intent to defraud, one claimed and _. 
got the common deposit, saying he hac the con 
sent of the other party. The other one turned 
informer and related the compact made at the 

esinning to the magistrates. A certain Pythago 
rean, however, as arbitrator, cecided that 

the woman was guiltless, corstruing the claimed 
assent as constructive presence, 

Two persons, vho had seemed t> be great 
friends, hut who had gotten to suspect each 
ether through calumies of a sycophant, who 
told the one the other had taken undue liber- 
ties with his v. ©. A Pythagorean hapnened to 
enter the smithy where the injured party was 
finding fault with the blacksmith for not hav- 
ing sufficientiv sharpened a sword he had 
brought him fo’ that purpose, The Pythagorean 
suspecting the use to which the sword was to 
be pu’ saad, “The sword is sharper then all 
things except caluwmy," This caused the pros= 
pective avenger +o consider that he should not 
rashly sin against his friend who was within 
on an imitation {for the purpose of killing 
him). 

Ł stranger in the Tem is of Aesculapius 
eccidentally dropped his belt, on which were. 
old ornements. When he tried to pick it up, 

$o was informed that the temple~-regulations 
forbad picking up anything on the floor, He 
vas indigna.t, and a Pythagorean advised him 
to remove the golden ornaments which were not 
touching the floor, ieaving the belt which was. 
(Text corrupt). 
During a public spectacle, some cranes flew 
ever the theatre, One sailor said to his com 
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anion, "Do you see the witnesses?" A pythager— 
an near by haled them into a court presided 
over by a thousand m agistrates, where, being 
examined they confessed to having throm cer= 
tain boys into the sea, who, on dromming had 
called on the cranes, flying above them, to 
witness to the deed, This atory is mistakenly 
located elsewhere, but it really happened at 
Crotona, 

Certain recent disciples of Pythagoras were 
at variance with each other, and the junior came 
to the senior, declaring there was no reason 
to refer the matter to an arbitrator, inasmuch 
as all they needed to do was to dismiss their 
anger. The elder agreed, but regretted he had 
not been the first to make that proposition. 

We might relate here the story of Damon 
and Phinthias, of Plato and Archytas, and of 
Clinias and Prorus, At present however we shall 
limit ourselves to that of Eubulus the Messen~ 
ians, who, when sailing homeward, was taken capt~ 
ive by the Tyrrhenians, where he was recognized 
by a Pythagorean named Nausithus, who redeemec 
him from the pirates, and sent him home in safcty. 

When the Carthaginians were about to send 

five thousand soldiers into a desert island, the 
Carthaginian Hiltiades saw among them the Argive 
Pythagorean Possiden. Approaching him, and with- 
out revealing his intentions, he advised him to 
return home with all possible haste. He placed 
him in a ship then sailing near the shore, sup 
plied him with the travel necessaries, and thus 
saved him from the impending danger, | 

Ke who would try to relate all the fine deeds 
that beautified the mutual relations of the Pyth~ 

agoreans would find the task exceeding space 

and patience. I shall therefore pass on to shov. 
that some of the Pythagoreans were competent 
administrators, adapted to rule. Many were cus= 
todians of the laws, and ruled over certain It» 
alian cities, infolding to them, and advising . 
them to adopt the most salutary measures, while 
themselves refysing all pay. Though greatly cal= 
wumiated, their probity and the desire of the 
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citizens prevailed to make them administrators. 
At this time the best governed states seen to 
have been in Italy and Sicipby. One of the best q. : 
legislators, Chatondas the Catanean, was a Pyth= 
agoreen, and so were the celebrated Locrian leg= 
islators Zaleucus and Tirares, Pythagoreans also 
- -were those Rheginic polities, called the Gymas#ar 
_ darchic, named after Theocles, Excelling in stud= 
ies and manners which vere then adopted by their 
fellov—citizens, were Phytius, Theocles, Elecaon, 
and Aristocrates, Indeed, it is said that Pyth= 
~ agoras was the originator of all political erud- 
ition, when he said that nothing existent is pure, 
inesmuch as earth participates of fire, fire of 
air, and air of water, and water of spirit. Like~ 
wise the beautiful participates in the deformed, 
the just of the unjust, and so on; so that from 
this principle human impubse may (by proper dir- 
ection) be turned in either direction. He also sai. 
said that there were two motions, one of the body, 
which is irratienal, and one of the soul, which i 
is the result of leliberate choice. He also saic 
polities might be likened to three lines whose 
oxtremities join, forming a (triangle containing 
one right angle {the lines being as 4, 3 and 23; 
so that one of .hem is as 4 to 3, another as 3 y > 
to 2, and the other {3) is the arithmetical iux 
medium ,atween 2 and 4, Now when, by reasoning, 
we study the mutual reA&tions of these lines, 
and the places under them, we shall find that they 
represent the best image of a polity. Plato 
plagiarized, for in his Republic he clearly says, 
That the result of the 4 +o 3 ratio, conjoined 
with the 5 ratio, produces two harmonies," (This ». 
neans that) he cultivated the moderation of tho 
passions, and the middle path between extremes, 
tenietdng happy the life of his disciples by 
-polating them to ideals of the good. 
Ye are also told that he pcrsuaded the Cro- 
. tenians to give up associations with courtos- 
ams and prostitutes, Crotenian wives came te peine 
the wife of the Pythagercan Brentinus, who ‘as 
8 ‘rise and splendid weman, the auther ef the wax-' 
ji that it was proper for vonen te sacrifico er 
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the same day they had risen from the embraces 
of their husbands), —(which some ascribe to 
Pythagoras's wife Theano), — and entreated '-r 
to persuade Pythagoras to discourse to them on 
their continence as due to their husbands, This 
she did, and Pythagoras accordingly made an ad= 
: dress to the Crotonians, which successfully end- 
ed the then prevalent incontinence, 

When ambassadors came from Sybaris to Crotona 
to demand the (retum of ) the exiles, and 
Pythagoras, seeing one of the ambassadors tho 
with his own hend had slain one of Pythagoras's 
friends, made no answer whatever, But when this 
man insisted on an explanation, and addressed 
Pythagoras, the latter said it was unlawful to 
converse with murderers, This induced many to 
believe he was Apollo. 

All these stories, together with what we 

ti above about the destruction of tyrants, 
and the democratization of the cities of Italy an 
and Sicily, and many other circumstances, are 
eloquent of the benefits conferred on mankind 
by Pythagoras, in political respects. 
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DIVINITY OF PYTHAGORAS. 


Henceforward we shall confine ourselves to 
the works flowing from Pythagoras's virtues. As 
usual, we shall begin from the divinities, en= 
deavobing to exhibit his piety, and marvellous 
deeds. Of his piety, let this be a specimens 
that he knew what his soul was, whence it came * 
into the body, and also its former lives, of this 
giving the most evident indications, Again, once 
passing over the river Nessus along with many 
. associates, he addressed the river, which, in a 
distinct and clear voice, in the hearing of all 
_ his associates, answered, "Hail, Pythagoras!" 

i Further, all his biographers insist that 
during the same dayhe was present in Metapontun 
' án Italy, and at Tauromenium in Sicily, discouss~ 
ing with his disciples in both places, although 
these cities are separated, both by land and sea 
by many stadia, the traveling over which con= 
sumes many days, 

It is also a matter of common report that he 


showed his golden thigh to the Hyperborean Abaris, 
‘who said that he resembled the Apollo worshipped, sw. 


among the Hyperboreans, and of whom Abaris 


was the priest; and that he had done this so that 
Abaris might be certified thereof, and that 
he was not deceived therein, 

‘ A myriad of other more admirable and divine 
particulars are likewise unanimouslu and uniform 


-4y related of the man, such as infallible pred 
- $etions of earthquakes, rapid expulsions of pps®*: 


: -tilences, and hurricanes, instantaneous cessat, 
ons of hail, tranquilizations of the waves of ` 
rivers and seas, in order that his disciples 
might the more easily pass over them, The power. 
- of effecting miracles of this kind was achieved. . 
by Ympedocles of Agrigentum, Epimenides the Cre- 


tan, and Abaris the Hyperborean, and these peré rm 


formed them in many places, Their deeds were 80 
nanifest that Empedocles was surnamed a wind= 


stiller, Epimenides an expiator, and Abaris an :. 


? 


> 
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i er, because, carried on the dart given 
— Hyperborean Apollo, he passed over 
rivers, and seas and inaccessible places like 
one carried on air. Many think that. Pythagoras 
did the same thing, when in the same day he : 
discoursed with his disciples at Hetapontum anc 
Tauromenium, It is also said that he predicted _ 
there would be an earthquake from the water of 
a well which he had tasted; and that a ship was 
sailing with a prosperous stad, would be sub= 
merged in the sea, These are sufficient proofs 
of his piety. : , 


Pitching my thoughts on a higher key, I wish 
to exhibit the principle of the worship of the 
Gods, established by Pythagoras and his disciples. 
that the mark aimed at by all plans, whether ` 
to do or not to do, is consent with the divinity, 

The principle of their piety, and indeed their 
whole life is arranged with a view to follow God, 
Their philosophy explicitly asserts that men ac 
ridiculously in searching for good from any sourg: 
ether than God; and that in respect the:: conduç: 
of most men resembles that of a man who, in a cow 
try governed by a king should reverence one of the 
Rity magistrates, neglecting him who is the ruler 
of all of them. Since God exists as the lord of &. 
things, it is evident and acknowledged that good 
must be requested of him. All men impart good to 

© S yh rat O E S 
those thay love, and admire, and the contrary to 
those they dislike. Evidently we should:do. those 
things which God delights. Not easy, however, 
is it for a man to know which these are, unless 
he obt@ins this knowledge from one who has heard 


God, r has heard God himself, or procures it 


meh divi . Hence also the Pythagoreans 
through divine arts Henge al °. Fhe a a E 
Pretation of the benevolence of the Gods. That such 
n po ent is worth while will be admitted by © 
one who believes in the Gods; but he who thinks 
that either of these is folly will also be of opin 
ion that both are foolish. Many of the precepts 


- of the Pythagoreang pere derived from the mysterie: 


— 
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WHIGH were not the fruits of arregance, in their 
estimatien, but derived Prom divinity, 
` Indeed, Pythagoreans give full belief te myth- 

ological stories such as are related ef Aristeas 
the Proconesian, and Abaris the Hyperberem, and 
such like. To them every such thing seems credy 
ible, and worthy of being tried out, They also 
frequently recollect apparently fabulous partio= | 
ulars, not disbelieving anything which may be res 
—— the divinity. For instance, eae | 

a e Pythagorean Eurytus, disciple of Philo- 
laus, the Pethasorenh yelated that a shepherd | 
feeding his flock near Philolaus's tomb heard same- 
one singing. His interlocutor, instead of disbe~ 
lieving the story, asked what kind of harmony it 
was, Again, a certain persan tald Pythagoras that 
he ence seemed to be conversing with his deceased fa 
father, in his dreams, and asked Pythagoras what. 
this mi ght signify. The answer was, Nothing; even ` 
though the conversation with his father was gen. _ 
unine."As therefore, said he, nothing is signified 
by my conversing with yeu, neither is any E 
signified your conversing with your father." 

In all these matters they considered that 

the stupidity lay with the sceptics, rather than 
with themselves; for they do not conceive that 
some things, and not others, cre poses with 
the Gods, as fancy the Sophists; they thought 
that with the Gods all things are possible. This 
very assertion is the beginning of some verses 
attributed ee Linus: | 


"All ehings may be the ebjects of our hopes, 
. Since nothing hopeless anywhere is founc; 
All things with ease Divinity effects, 
And naught can frustrate his almighty power.” 


They thought that their opinions deserved 
to be believed, because he who first promulgated 
them was not some chance person, but a Jivinity. 
This indeed was one of their pet puzzlers: "\hhat 
was Pythagoras?” For they say that 
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the Hyperbcrean Apollo, of which this was in- 
dication that rising up, while at the Olympian 
games, he showed his golden thigh; and alsc that 
he received the: Hyperborean Abaris as his erest, 
and by him was presented with the dart <n which 
he rede through the air, But it is said that 
this Abaris came from the Hyperborean regios- 
‘to collect gold for his temple, and that he pre» 
dicted a pestilence. He also dwelt in temples, and 
was never seen to eat or drink. It is likewise 
said that rites (of his) are performed by the 
Lacedemonfians, and that on this account Lacede~ 
mon is never infested with pestilence. Pythagoras 
therefore caused this Abaris to acknowledge &t 
he was more than men), re€eiving from him at the 
same time the golden dart, without which it was 
not possible for him to find his way, In Netapon» 
tum also also, certain persons praying that they 
might obtain what a ship contained that was saile 
ing into port, Pythagcras said to them, You ‘ill 
then have a dead body. In Sybaris, too, he caught 
. a deadly . serpent, and a sha, one too, and drove 
“ib away. In Tyrrhenia also he caught a small ser~ 
pent, whose bite was fatal. In Crotona it is said 
that a white eagle allowed Pythagoras to stroke 
‘it. Then a certain person wished to hear him 
converse, Pythagoras said it was impossible until 
` some sign appeared, Later a white bear was seen 
in Cauconia, whose death he deaclared to a person 
- Who came to announce to him its death, He like» 
wise reminded Myllias the Crotonian that he had 
formerly lived as Midas the son of Gordius, and 
Myllias journeyed to Asia to perform at the sepul= 
chre of Iiidas such rites as Pythagoras had come 
_manded him, The person who purchased Pythagoras's 
residence dug up what had been buried in it, did 
not dare to tell any one what he saw (on this. oom 
casion. ) an he did not suffer (any divine 
vengeance) for this offence, he was seized and 
executed for the sacrilege of taking a:golden 
beard that had fallen from a statue. These stories 
@nd other such are by the Pythagoreans related. 
lend authority to their opinions. As their verid~ _ 
icity is generally acknowledged, and as they could 
Not possibly have happened to a mere man, they con= 
sequently nk it is clear that the stories about 
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Pythagoras should be received as referring not to 
to a mere man, but to a superman, This is also 
what is mef “¿by their maxim, that man, bird, and 
another thi thing are bipeds, thereby referring 
: to Pythagoras. Sek: therefore, on account of his 
: piety, was Pythagoras; and such he was truly though: 
thought to be, 
Oaths were religiously observed by the Pyth= 

. ereans, who were mindful of that precept of 
theirs, 

"as duly by law, thy homage pay first to the 

: Gane ctal Goda: 
Then to thy oath, and last to the heroes 
illustrious,” 
For instance: A Pythagorean was in court, and 
asked to take an oath. Rather than to disobey 
this principle, although the oath would have been 
a religiously permitted one, he preferred to pa, 
to the defendant a fine of three talents. - 
Pythagoras taught that no occurrence happen 

ed by chance or luck, but rather conformably to 
divine Providence, and especially so to good and 
pees men. This is well illustrated by a story 

rem Androcides's treatise on Pythagoric symbols, 
about the Tarentine Pythagorean Thymaridas.He 

was happening to be sailing away from his country, 
his friends were all present to bid him farewell, 
and to embrace him, He had already embarked when 
some one cried to him, "O Thyramidas, I pray that 
the Gods may shape all your circumstances accord~ 
ing to your wishes!" But he reterted, "Predict me 
better things; namely, thatwhat may happen to me 
may be conformable to the will of the Godsi" For 
he thought it more scientific and prudent to 
net to resist or grumble against divine provid= 


ce. 
If asked bbout the source whence these men 

cerived so much piety, we must acknowledge that 
. the Pythagorean aanbe aneor ogy was cleary forem 

shadowed, to some extent, in the Orphic writings. 
. Ner is it to be doubted that when Pythagoras com 
, posed his treatisy Concerning the Gads, he rem 
ceivec assistance from Orpheus, wherefore indeed 
_that theolegxcal treatise is sub=titled, the 
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lamed ana tivetve:thy pythagoreans assert, by 
Telauges; taken from the commentaries left by 
Pythagoras himself to his deuch ter Demn, Telaugos': 
sister, and which, after her death, were said — 
to have been given to Bitale, Damo's daughter, anc 
end to Telauges, the son of Pythagoras, and hus 
band of Bitale, when he was of mature age, for he 
was, at Pythagoras's death left very young with 
his mother Theano., Now vh can jugge who it was tha‘ 
that delivered what there is said of the Gods, from 
from the Sacred Discourse, or Treatise on the 
Gods, which bears both titles. For we read: 
"Pythagoras, the son of Mnesarchus was in= 

structed in what pertains to the Gods when he 
celebrated orgies in the Thracian Libethra, 

being therein initiated by Aglaophenus; anc 
that Orpheus, the son of Calliope, having leamed 
wisdom from his mother in the mougtain Pangaeus, 
said that the eternal essence of fiumber is the 
most providential principle of Me universe, 

of heaben and earth, and of the intermeciate 
Mature; and farther still, that it is the root 

of the permanency of divine natures, of Gods, 

and divinities,” 

From this it is evident that he leamed from ' 
the Orphic writers that the essence of the Gods 
is defined by number. “Through the same numbers 
also, he produced a wonderful prognostication 
and worship of the Gods, both o f which are par~ . 
ticularly allied to numbers," - | l i. 

As conviction is best produced by an objective 
fact, the above principie may be proved as 
follows, ‘then Abaris performed sacred ritesaccord= 
ing to his customs, he procured a fore=lmowledge 
of events, which is studiously cultivated by all © 
the Barbarians, by sacrificing animals, especial~ 
iy birds; for they think that the entrails of such 
such animals are particularly adapted to this 
‘purpose, Pythagoras, however, not wishing to 
suppress his ardent pursuit of the truth, but to 
Guide it into a safer way, without blood and 
slaughter, and also because he thought that a 
cock was sacred to the sun,"furnished him with 
a consumate lmowledge of all truth, through 
arithmetical science." Frompiety, also, he 
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“erivee faith concerhing the Gods, For Pythage 
oras always insisted that nothing marvellous 
concerning Gods or divine teachings should be 
disbelieved, inasmuch as the Gods are competent 
to effect anything, But the divine teachings 
in which we must believe are those delivered by 
Pythagoras. The Pythagoreans therefore assumed 
and believed what they taught (an the a priori 
round that } they were not the offspring of 
alse opinion. Hence Eurytus the Crotonian, the 
disciple of Philolaus, said that a shepherd 
feeding his sheep near philolaus's tomb had 
heard some one singing. But the person to whom 
this was related did not at all question this, 
merely asking what kind of harmony it was, Pythe. 
agoras himself also, being asked by a certain 
pene the significance of converse with his 
efunct father in sleep, answered that it . 
meant nothing. For neither is anything portend~ 
ed by your speaking with me, said he. 
Pythagoras wore clean white — and 
used clean white coverlids, avoiding the woolen ¢3 
anes. This custom he enjoined on his disciples. 
In speaking of super-human natures, he used -: 
honorable appellations, and words of good omen, 
on every occasion mentioning and reverencing the 
Gods; so, while at supper, he performed libations 
to the divinities, and taught his disciples 
daily to celebrate the super-human beings with 
S. He attended likewise to rumors and omens, 
prophecies and lots, and in short to all un 
expected circumstances. Moreover, he sacrificed 
to the Gods with millet, cakes, honey=combs, 
and fimigations. But he did not sacrifice anim. 
als, nor did any.of the contemplative philos- 
ophers. His other disciples, however, the 
Hearers and the Politicians, were by him ordered 
to sacrifice ‘animals such as a cock, or a lamb, 
`. oy some other young animal, but not frequently; " 
pyt they were prohibited from sacrificing oxen, 
Another indication of the honor he paid the | 
fods was his teaching that his disciples must 
never use the names of the divinities uselessly 
. in swearing. For instance, Syllus, one of the 
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Crotonian Pythagoreans, paid a fine rather than 
swear, though he could have done so without vi- 
olating the truth, Just as the Pythagorems a&b 
stained from using the names of the Gods, so 
also, through reverence, they were unwilling to 
name Pythagoras, indicating him whom they meant 
by the invention of the Tetraktys. Such is the 
form cf an oath ascribed to them: 
"I swear by the discoverer of the Tetraktys, 
which is the spring of all out wisdom; 
The perennial fount and root of Nature," 

In short, Pythagoras imitated the Orphic 
mode of writing, and (pious) disposition, the 
way they honored the Gods, representing than in 
images anc in brass not resembling our (human for 
form), but the divine receptacle (of the sphere), 
becruse they comprehend and provide for all things, 
being of a nature and form similar to the wiiv- 
OTSE. 

But his divine philosophy end worship was 
compound, having learned much from the Orphic 
followers, but much also from the Egyptian priests. 
the Chaldeans and Magi, the mysteries of Fleusis, 
Imbrus, Samothracia, and Delosand even the Celtic 

and Iberian. It is also said that Pythagcras's 
Sacred Discourse is current among the Latins, 
Rot being read to or by all, but only by those 
who are disposed to learn the best things, avoid. 
ing all that is base. 

’ He ordered that libations should be made 
thrice, observing that Apollo delivered oracles 
from the tripod, the triad being the first number. 
Sacrifices to Venus were to be made on the sixth 
day, because this number is the first to partake 
of every number, and when divided in every pos. 
sible way, reveives the power of the numbers : 

fubtracted, and those that remain. Sacrifices to 
Hercules, however, should be made on the eighth 
day, of tje month, counting from the beginning, 
commemorating his birth in the seventh month. 

He ordained that. those who entered into a 
temple should be clothed in a clean gament, in 
Which no one had slept; because sleep, just as 
bback and brom, indicates sluggishness, while. 
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_ cleanliness is a sign. of equality and justice | 
in reasoning. l i 
If blood should be found unintentionally spil= 

led in a temple, there should be made a lustra% , 
tion, either in a golden vessel, or with seam. . 
water; gold being the most beautiful of all .. v, 
things, and the measure of exchange of every= 
. thing. else; while the latter was derived from 

the principle of moistness, the food of the first 
and more common matter, Also, children should not de 
be brought forth in a temple; where the divine ~: * 
prt of the soul should not be bound to the 

ody. On a festal day neither should the hair be 
cat, not the nails pared; as it was unworthy to <i; 
disturb the worship. of the Gods to attend to our 

own havantags, Nor should lice be killed in a 
temple, as divine power should not participate 

in = so Std Nite —— — 

e Gods should be honored with cedar, laurel, 
cypress, oak and myrtle; nor should the body be 
purified with these, nor any of them be cut with 
the teeth. 

He also ordered that what is boiled should n 
not be roasted, signifying hereby that mildness 
has no need of anger. . 

. The bodies of the dead he did not suffer to 
be burned, herein following the Magi, being un- 
willing that anything (so) divine (as fire) 
should be mingled with mortal nature. He thought 
ìt holy for the dead to be carried out in white 
‘gamments; thereby obscurely prefiguring the simpie 
and first nature, according to number, and the 
_ principle of all things. 

Above all, he ordained that an oath should 
be taken religiously; since that which is behind 


(the futurity of punishment) is Tong. 
He said that it was much more hcly to be ° 
isn. . - injured than to kill a man; 


for judgment is. pronounced in Hades, where the 
soul and its essence, and the first nature of 
things is correctly appraised. 

He ordered that coffins should not be made 
_ of cypress, either because the sceptre of Jup- 
iter was made of this wood, or for some other 


mystic.reason, te . 
Libations were to be performed befcre the 
- Altar of Jupiter the Savior, of Hercules, and 
the Dicscuri; thus celebrating Jupiter as the 
presiding cause and leader of the meal; Hercules 
&s the power of Nature, and the Dioscuri, as the 
symphony of all things. Libations chculd not be 
offered with closed eyes, as nothing beautiful 
should be undertaken with bashfulness and shame, 
When it thundered, one ought to touch the 

earth, in remembrahce of the generation cf things. 

. Temples should be entered from places on the 
right hand, and left from the left hand; for the 
vighi hand is the principle of what is called the 
odd number, and is divine; while the left hand 
is a symbol of the even number, and of dissolution, 

. Such are many of the injemctions he is said 
to have. adopted in the pursuance of piety. Other 
particulars which have been omitted may be infere 
red from what has been given. Hence the subject 
may be closed, : 


CHAPTER XXX. 
SCIENCES AND MAXIMS. 


The Pythagoreans’ Commentaries best express 
his wisdom; being accurate, concise, savoring of 
the ancient elegance of style, and deducing fho 
conclusions expuisitely. They contain the most 
condensed conceptions, and are diversified in 

form and matter, They are both accurate and ek 

` oquent,nfull of clear and indubitable argum 
ents, acco ied by scientific demonstration, 
in syllogystiec form; as indeed will be discovered 
by any careful reader, 

In his writingd, Pythagoras , from a supernal 
source, delivers science of inteMligible nate 
ures and the Gods. Afterwards, he teaches the 
whole of physics, complegely unfolding ethics and 
logic. Then come various disciplines and other 
excellent sciences. There is nothing pertaining 
to human knowledge which is not discussed in 
these encyclopedic writings. If therefore it is 
acknowledged that of the Pythagoric) writings 
which are now in circulation, some were written 
by Pythagoras himself, while others consist of 
what he was Heard to say, and on this account 
are anonymous, though of Pythagoric origin; — 
4f all this be so, it is evident that he was 
aburidantly skilled in all wisdom. 

It is said that while he was in Egypt he 
very much applied himself to geometry. For 
Egyptian life bristles with geometrical problema; 
since, from remote periods, when the Gods were 
fabupously said to have reigned in Egypt, on 
account of the rising and falling of the Nile, 
the skilful have been compelled to measure all 
the Egyptian land which they cultivated; wheres 
from indeed the science's name, geometry, was 
derived. Besides, the Egyptians studied the : 
theories of the celestial orbs, in which Pythage 
oras also was skilled, All theorems about lines - 
seem to have been derived from that country. 
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All that relates to numbers and computation 
is said to have been discovered in Phoenicia, 

The theorems about the heavenly. bodies have by 
gome been referred to the Egyptians and Chald= 
eans in common. Whatever Pythagoras received, 
however, he developed further, he arranged them 
for learners, and personally demonstrated them 
with perspicv.ty and elegance, He was the first 


to_give a name to philosophy. 
as a degire for and-teve-of-wisdem;—which latter 
he aaf pee oe, Tke i jectifi — 
Beings he defined as immaterial and etemal nat~ 
ures, alone possessing a power that is effica~ 
cious, as are incorporeal essences. The rest of 
things are beings only figuratively, and consid~ 
ered such only through the participation of real 
beings; such are corporeal and material forms, 
Which arise and aes Pupils ever truly exist~ 
ing. Now wisdom is science of things which 
_are truly beings; but not of the mere figurative 
entities. Corporeal natures are neither the ob~ ` 
jects of science, nor admit of a stable Imovledc~. 
ge, since they are infinite, and by science in- 
compuphehisble, and when compared with universals 
resemble non=beings, and are in a genuine sense - 
non~definable. Indeed it is impossible to con= 
ceive that there should be a science of things 
not naturally the objects of science; nor could 
` a science of non-existent things prove attract= 
ive to any one. Far more desirable will be things 
which are genuine beings, existing in invariable 
permanency, and always answering to their dessrip~ 
tion. For the perception of objects existing only 
figuratively, never truly being what they seem 
to be, follows the apprehension of real beings, 
just as the knowledge of particulars is posten= 
or to the science of universals. For, as said 
_ Archytas, he who properly knows universals will 
also have a clear perception of the nature of 
particulars. That is why petnar are not almèç, 
egotten, nor simple, but various and mul= .. 
tiform, For those genuine beings are intelligible 
and incorporeal natures, while others are corpor; 
eal, falling under the perception of sense, con= 
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municate with that which is really existent only 
oy participation. Concerning all these Pythagores 
as formed sciences the most apposite, leaving not 
thing uninvestigated. Besides, he develpoed the 
master-sciences of method, common to all of them, 
such as logic, definitions, and analysis, as may 
be gathered from the Pythagoric commentaries, 
( To his intimates he was wont to utter sym 
, bolically oracular sentences, wherein the smal» 
; lest number of words were pregnant with the most 
) multifarious Significance, not unlike thrtain 
? oracles of the Pythian Apollo, or like nature 
“herself in tiny seeds, the former exhibiting con 
\ceptions, and the latter effects innumerable in ~1 
; multitude, and difficult to understand. Such was ., 
—— owm maxim, "The beginning is the half 
of the whole." In this and similar utterances 
‘the nost divine Pythagoras concealed the sparks 
. of truth, as in a treasury, for those capable of 
being kindled thereby. In this brevity of diction 
-he deposited an extension of theory most ample, 
and difficult to grasp, as in the maxim, "All 
` things accord in number," which he frequently 
Yepeated to his disciples. Another one was, 
‘Friendship ie equality; equality is friendship." 
He even used single words, such as “cosmos,” or, 
adorned world; or, "philosophy!" or further, 
*tetractys!" 
All these and many other similar inventions 
were by Pythagoras devised for thebenefit and 
anendment of his associates; and by those that 
understood them they were considered to be so 
vorthy of veneration , and so divinely inspired, 
, that those who dwelt in the common auditorium 
> adopted this oath: 
` *I swear by the discoverer of the Tetraktys, 
< which is the spring of all our wisdom; 
Ihe perennial fount and root of Nature," . 
_ Tis was the form of his so admirable wisdom. _ 
Of the sciences honored by the Pythagoreans 
not the least were music, medicine and divination. 
-...,OP medicine, the most emphasized part was 
_ dietetics; and. they were most scrupulous in its 
exercise, First they sought to understand the 
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physical symptoms of equanimity, labor, ating 
and repose, They were nearly the first to make 
a business of the preparation of food, and to 
describe its methods. Hore frequently than their 
redecessors the Pythagoreans used poultices, 
owever disapproving more of medicated ointments, 
which they chiefly limited to the cure of ulcer~ 
ations. Most they disapproved of cuts and cautex~ 
izations. Some diseases they cured by incantations. 
Music, if used in a proper manner, was by Pyth= 
agoras supposed to contribute greatly to health, 
The Pythagoreams likewise employed select senten~ 
ces of Homer and Hesiod for the amendment og 
souls. i 
The Pythagoreans were habitually silent and 
ronpt to hear, and he won praise who listened 
. (most effectively). But that which they had lea 
learned and heard was supposed to be retained 
and preserved in the memory. Indeed this ability 
of leaming and remembering determined the amount 
of disciplines and lectures, inasmuch as leaming 
is the power by which knowledge is obtained, . 
and remembering that by which it is preserved, 
Hence memory was greatly honored, abundantly ex 
ercised, and given much attention. In learning 
also it was umderstood that they were not to 
dismiss what they were taught, till its first 
rudiments had been entirely mastered; This was 
their method of recalling what they daily heard, 
Ho Pythagorean rose from his bed till he had | 
first recollected the transactions of the day be 
fore; and he accomplished this by endeavoring to 
remember what he first said, or heard, or ordered 
done by his domestics before rising; or what was 
the second or third thing he had said, heard or 
commanded, The seme method was employed for the 
remainder of the day. He would ay to remember 
the identity of the first person he had met on 
leaving home, and who was the second; and with 
whom he had discoursed first, second or third. 
So also he did with everything else, endeavoring 
to resume in his memory all the events of the 
whole day, and in the very same order in which 
each of them had occurred, If however after ris- 
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ias there was enough leisure to do so, the Pyth= 

agurean reminisced about day before yesterday. 

Thus they made it a point to exercise their 

menories systematically; considering that the ability 

ability of renembering was most important for 

experience, science and wisdom, | 
This Pythagorean school flled Italy with 

philosophers; and this place which before was | 

unknown, was later, on account of Pythagoras 

called Greater Greece, which became famous for | 


-its philosophers, poets and legislators. Indeed 

the rhetorical arts, demonstrative reasonings and 
legislation was entirely transferred from Greece. 

As to physics, we might mention the principal 
physiologists, Empedocles and the Elean Pamen- 

‘ides. As to ethical maxims, there is Fpicharmus,, 
whose conceptions are used by almost all philosephers. 


ophers. 
| 
| 


Thus much concerning the wisdom of Fyth- 
agoras, how in a certain respect he very much im 
pelled all his hecrers to its pursuit, so far as 
they were adapted to its participation, end how 
perfectly he delivered it, 
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CHAPTER XL 
JUSTICE AND POLITICS 


How he cultivated and delivered justice to 
humanity we shall best understand if we trace it 
to its first principle, and ultimate cause. Also 
we must investigate the ultimate cause of inm 
justice, which will show us how he avoided it, 
and what methods he adopted to make justice 
fructify in his soul, i 

The. principle of justice is mutuality and 
equality, through which, in a way most nearly 
approximating union of body and soul, all men 
become cooperative, and distinguish the mine 
from the thine, as is also testified by Plato, 

who learned this from Pythagoras. Pythagoras efm 
fected this in the best possible manner, by 
erasing from common life every thing private, 
while increasing everything held in common, so 
far as ultimate pognecss one; which after all 

are the causes of tumult and sedition. (Asong his 
disciples everything was common, and the same to 
all, no one possessing anything private. He 
himself, indeed, who most approved of this com= 
munion, made use of common possessions in the 
most just manner; but disciples who changed 
their minds was given back his original con» 
tribution, with an addition, and left. Thus Pyth= 
agoras established justice in the best possible 
manner, beginning at ita very first principle. 

. In the next place, justice is introduced 
by association with other people, while injust- 
ice is. produced by unsociabitlity and neglect 
of ether: peoples Wishing therefore to spread 
this sociability as far as possibility amon 
men, he ordered his discipled to extend it 
the most kindred animal races, considering these 
as. their intimates and friends, which would for 
bid injuring, slaying. or eating any of them. He 
who recognizes the community of elements and 
life between men and animals will in much great= 
er degree establish fellowship with those vho 
share a kindred and rational soul. This also 
shows that Pythagoras promoted justice begin= 
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ning from its vry root principle. Since lack of 
money often compels men Bometimes to act contra» 
ry to justice, he tried to avoid this by pract» 
ising such economy that his necessarze expenses 
might be liberal,. and yet retain a just suffis 
ciency. For as cities are only magnified house» 


holds, so the arrangement of domestic concerns is 


is the principle of all good order in cities. For 
instance, it was said that he himself wes the 
heir to the property of Alcaeus, who died after 
completing an embassy to the Lacedemonians; but 
that in spite of this Pythagoras was admired for 
his economy no less than for his philosophy. Also 
when he married he so educated the daughter that 
was born to him, and who afterwards married the 
Crotonian Ifeno, that while unmarried she was a 
choir-leader, while as wife she held the first 
ace among those who worshipped at altars. It 
is also said that the Metapontines preserved 
Pythagoras's memory by turning his house into a 
temple of Ceres, and the street in which he lived 
into a museum, . 
Because injustice also frequently results | 
from insolence, luxury, and’ lawlessness, -he daily 
exhorted his disciples to support the laws, and 
shun lawlessness. He considered luxury the first 
evil that usually glides into houses and cities; 
the second insolence, the third destruction. 
Lwwury therefore should bg all possible means 
be ecluded and expelled; and that from birth 
msn should be accustomed live temperately, and 
in a manly manner, He also added the necessity 
of purification from bad language, whether it 
be piteous, or provocative, reviling, insolent 
or scurrilous, 

Besides this household justice, he added am- 
sther and most beautiful kind, the legislative, 
which both orders what to do and what not to do, 
legislative justice is more beautiful than the 
824 kind, resembling medicine which heals 
the diseased, but differs in this that it is pre~ 
yentive, planning the health of the soul from afar. 

- That is why the best of all legislators 
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graduated from the school of Pythagoras: first, 
Chetondas the Catanean, and next Zaleucus and 
Timaratus, who legislated for the Locrians, Sex 
sices these were Theaetetus and Helicaon, Aris» 
tocrates and Phytius, who legislated for the 
Bhegini, All these aroused from the citizens hon= 
ors comparable to those offered to divinities. 
For pythagoras did not act like Heraclitus, tho 
agreed to write laws for the Ephesians,but also 
petulantly added that in those laws he would or- 
cer the citizens to hang themselves, What laws Py= 
Pythagoras endeavored to establish were benevol~ 
ent and scientific, 

Nor need we specially admire those (above~ 
mentioned professional) legislators, Pythagoras 
had a slave by the name of Zanolxis, hailing fron 
Thrace, After hearing Pythagoras's discourses, 
and obtaining his freedom, he returned to the 
Getae, and there, as has already been mentioned 
at the beginning of this work, exhorted the cit- 
izens to fortitude, persuading them that the 
soul is imortal. So much so is this that even 
at present #11 the Galatians and Trallians, and 
many others of the Barbarians, persuade their 
children that the soul cannot be destroyed, but 
survives death, so that the letter is not to be 
‘feared, so that (ordinary) danger is to be met 
with a firm and menly mind, For instructing the 
. Getae in these things, and for having written laws 
for them, Zamolxis was by them considerec as the 
greatest of the gods. 

Further, Pythagoras conceived that the dom 
inion of the divinities was most efficacious 
for establishing justice; and from this principle 
he deduced a whole polity, particular laws anc 
a principle of justice. This his basic theology 
was that we should realize God's existence, anc 
that his disposition towards the human race is 
such that he inspects and does not neglect it. 
This theology was very useful: for we require 
an inspection that we would not be disposed to 
resist, such as the inspective government of 
the divinity, for if divine nature is of this 
nature, it deserves the empire of the universe. 
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For the Pythagoreans rightly taught that (the 
natural) man is an animal naturally insolent, 

and pene penal in impulse, desire and passions, 
He therefore requires an extraordinary inspec= 
tionary government of this kind, which may prodwec 
use some chastening and ordering. They therefore 
thought that any who recognize theif changeable- 


ness suould never be forgetful of piety towards 


end worship of divinity; ever keeping izim before 
the eye of the mind, as watching and — 
the conduct of mankind, Every one should pay 
heed ,beneath the divine nature, and that of 
the genii, to his parents and the laws, end obey 
them unfeignedly and faithfullyy In general, 
they thought it necessary to believe that there is 
s8 no evil greater than anarchy; since the human re 
Tece is not naturhily adapted to salvation with~ 
‘wut some guidance. P 
The Pythagoreans also considered it advisa= 
Die to adhere to the customs and laws of their 
ancestors, even though somewhat inferior to other 
tegulations. For it is unprofitable and not salut= 
ary to evade existing laws, or to be studious of 
imovation. Pythagoras, therefore, to evince that 
hie life was conformable to his doctrines gave, 
many other specimens of piety to the Gods. 
> It may be quite suitable to mention one of 
these, as example of the rest. I will relate what 
thagoras said and-did relative to the embassy 
om Sybaris to Crotona, relative to the return 
the exiles. By order of the ambassadors, some 
€ his associates had been slain, a part of them, 
iideed, by one of the ambassadors himself, while 
anther one of them was the son of one of those 
who had excited the sedition, and had died of 
disease, When the Crotonians therefore were |. 
deliberating how they should act in this affair, 
tlageras told his disciples he was displeased 
tthe Crotonians should be so much at odds 
ever the matter, and that in his opinion the 
ambassadors should not even be permitted to lead 


- wieting to the altar, let alone drag thence the 


suppliant exiles, When the Sybarites came to hir 
with their complaints, and the man who had slain 
some of his disciples with his own, hands, was 
defending his conduct, Pacers declared he 
would make no answer to (a murderer). Another 
(embassador) accused him of asserting that he 
was Apollo, because when, in the past, some per~ 
son had asked him about a certain subject, chy 
the thing was so; and he had retorted, Would he 
think it sensible, when Apollo was delivering 
oracles to him, to ask Apollo why he did sọ? 
Another one of the ambassadors derided his school, 
wherein he taught the return of souls to this 
world, sayung that, as Pythagoras was about to 
descend into Hades, the ambassador would give 
Pythagoras an epistbe to his father, and begged 
him to bring back an answer, when he returned. 
Pythagoras — that he vas not about to 
descend into the abode of the impious, where he 
—— knew that murderers were punished. As 
— e —— sii satan ance reviled PD 
Pythagoras, lowed by many people, went to the 
seam~shore, and sprinkled himself with water. After 
reviling the rest of the ambassadors, one of the 
Grotonian counsellors observed that he wider= 
stood they had defamed Pythagoras, whom not even — 
a brute would dare to blaspheme, though all mim- 
als shok&ld again utter the same voice as men, 

as prehistoric fables relate, 

_Pythagoras discovered another method of res= 
training men from injustice: the fear of judgment. 
He knew that this method could be taught, and. 
that fear was often able to suppress Justice, 

He asserted therefore that it is much better to 
be injured, then to kill a man; for judgment is . 
dispensed in Hades, where the soul and its eg 
sence and the first nature of beings, are accurate 
ely appraised. 

. Desiring to exhibit among human unequal, in= 
definite and wnsymmetrical affairs the equality, 
Qefiniteness and symmetry of justice, and to show 
how ts ought to be exercised, he likened justice 
to (a right-angled) triangle, the only one ameng 
geemetrical forms, which, though having an in- 
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finite diversity of adjustments of indeed mequal 
parts (the length of the sides), yet has equal 
powers (the square on the hypothenuse is equal 
to the squares on the other two sides). 
Sinca all mesocietione(aniy relations with 
some other person) and therefore entail justice, 
the Pythagoreans declared that there were two- 
kinds of associations, that differed: the seasonebdle 
able, and the unseasonable, according to age, 
merit, familiarity, philanthropy, and so forth, 
For instance, the association of a younger 
‘person with an elderly one is useasonable, while 
hat of two young persons is seasonable. No kind 
of anger, threatening or boldness is becoming in 
& younger towards an elderly man, all which 
unseasonable conduct should be cautiously avoid 
ed. So clso with respect to merit, for, towards 
a man who has arrived at the true dignity of 
consummate virtue, neither unrestrained form of 
speech, nor any other of the above manners of 
conduct is seasonable, f 
Not unlike this was what he taughtabout the 
relations towards parents and benefactors. He 
said that the use of the opportune time was 
various, For of those who are angry or enraged, 
sone are so seasonably, and some unseasahably. 
The same distinction obtains with desires, 
impulsions and passions, actions, dispositions, 
associations and meetings. He further observed that | 
that to a certain extent, the opportuneness | 
is to be taught, and that also the unexpected 
might be analysed artificially; while none of 
the above qualifications obtain when applied 
universally, and simply, Nevertheless its results | 
are very similar to those of opportuneness, 
namely elegance, propriety, congruence, and the 
like, 
Rerinding us that unity is the principle of 
the universe, being its principal element, so also 
also is it in science, experiment, and growth. 
However two~foldness is most honorable in houses, 
cities, camps, and such pike organizations. For 
in sciences we learn and judge not by any single 
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hasty glance, but by a thorough examination of 
every detail, There is therefore grave ngor 

of entire misapprehension of things, when the 
principle has been mistaken; for while the true 
principle remains unknown, no consequent conclus= 
ions can be final. The same situation obtains in 
things of another kind, Neither a city nor a house 
ven be well organized unless each has an effect= 
ive ruler, who governs voluntary servants. For 
voluntariness is as necessary with the ruler to 
govern, as in the ruled, to obey. So also must 
there be a concurrence of will between teacher 
and learner; for no satisfactory progress can be 
made while there obtains resistance on either 
side. Thus he demonstrated the beauty of being . 
persuaded by rulers, and to be obedient to pre» 
ceptors. 

This was the greatest objective illustration 

of this argument. Pherecydes the Syrian had been 
his teacher, but now was afflicted with the 
morbus pedicularis, Pythagoras therefore went 
from Italy to Delos, to nurse him, tending hin 
until he died, and piously performing whatever 
funeral rites whre due to his former teacher. 

So diligent was he in discharge of his duties 
towards those from whom he had received in= 
struction. : 

Pythagoras insisted strenuously with his 
disciples on the fufliment of mtual agreements, 
(Here is an illustration). Lysis had once com= 
pleted his worship in the temple of Juno, and 
was leaving as he met in the vestibule with 
Euryphamus the Syracusan, one of his fellow- 
— who was then entering into the temple, 
Eury s asked Lysis to wait for him, till he 
had finished his worship also. So Lysis sat down 
on a stone seat there situate, and waited. Eury= 
phamus went in, finished his worship, but, hav~ 
ing become absorbed in some profound consider= 
ations, pores his appointment, and passed out 
of the t e by another gate. Lysis however 
continued to wait, without leaving his seat, 
the remainder of that day, and the followin 
Night, and also the greater part of the next day. 
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Fe might have staid there still longer, perhaps, 


less, the following day, in the auditorium, Eury=- 


phamus kad heard that Lysis's associates were 
missing hin. Recollecting his appointment, he 
hastened to Lysis, relieved him of the engage= 
ment, telling him the causé of his forzetfulhess 

as follows: "Some God procuced this oblivion in 
me, as & trial of your firmess in keeping your 
engagements." 

Pythagoras also ordained abstinence from en» i 
imal food, for many reasons, besides the chief 
one that it conduced to peeceableness. Those 
who are trained to abominate the slaughter of 
enimals as iniquitous and unnatural will not 
think it much more wnlawful to kill a man, or 
engage in war, For war promotes slaughter, and 
legalizes it, increasing it, and strengthening it, 

agoras's maxim “not to touch the balance 
above the bean" is in itself an exhortation to 
justice, demanding the cultivation of everything 
that is just, — as will be shom when we study 
the Pythagorean symbols. In all these — 
therefore, Pythagoras paid great attention to 
the practice of justi-; and to its preachment 
to men, both in deeds -nd words, 
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CHAPTER IXM. 
TEMPERANCE AND SELF-CONTROL 


Temperance ís our next topic, cultivated 
as it was by Pythagoras, and taught to his as- 
sociates. The common precepts about it have ale 
ready been deatailed,. in which we learned that ° 
everything trregular shoulc be cut off with fire 
and sword, A similar precept is the abstaining 
from animal food, and also from such likely to 
produce intemperance, and lulling the vigilance. 
Se pane energies of the ea gy powers. A 
further step in this direction is the precept 

to introduce, at a banquet, sumptuous fare, which 
is to be shortly sent away, and given to the 
servents, having been exhibited merely to chesten 
the desires. Another one was that none but cour~ 
.tesans should wear golds not the free women. Furs 
ther the practise of taciturmnity, and even entire 
silence, for the purpose of governing the tongue. 
Next, intensive and continuous puzzling out o 

the most difficult speculations, for the sake 


of which wine, food and sleep would be minimized, 
Then would come genuine discrediting of notoriety, 
wealth, anc the like; a sincere reverence towards 
those to whom reverence is due; joinec with am 
unassumed democratic geniality towards one's equal: 
in age, and towards the juniors guidance nč 
counsel, free from envy, and everything similar 
which is to be decuced from temperance, 

The temperance of the Pythagoremns, and how 
Pythagoras taught this virtue, may be learned from 
at Hippobotus and Neanthes narrate of Myllias 
and Timycha, who were Pythagoreans. It seems that 
Dionysius the tyrent could not obtain the friend= 

ship of any one of the Pythagoreans, though he 
did everything possible to accomplish that pur- 
pose; for they had noted, and condemmed his mon~ 
archical leanings. He therefore sent a troop of 
thirty soldiers, under the command of Eurymenes >- 
the Syracusan, who was the brother of Dion, throug: 
whose) treachery he hoped to take advantage of 
whe Pythagoreens’ usual annual migration to catch 
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some of them; for they were in the habit of chang, 
ing their abode at different seasons of the year, 
and they selected places suitable to such a mi= 
gration, Therefore in Phalae, a rugged part of 
Tarentum, through which the Pythagoreans were 
scheduled to pass, Eurymenes cea: insidi~ 
cusly concealed his troop; and when the unsuse s > 
pecting Pythagoreans reached there about noon, . 
the soldiers rushed upon them with shouts, after 
‘the manner ef robbers, Disturbed and ‘terrified 
at an attack so unexpected, at the superior num 
ber of their enemies, =- the Pythagoreans amount» +" 
ing to no more than ten, -= and being: unarmed <* `s 
against regularly equipped soldiery, the Pythagor~ 
eans saw that they would inevitably be taken cap~ 
.tive, so DE that their only safety lay 
in flight, ich they did'not consider inadmis=~ 
sible to virtue, For they knew that, accordi 
to right reason, fortitude is the art of avoid- 
ing as well as enduring. So they would have es» 
caped, and their pursuit would have been given up 
by Eurymenes's soldiers, who were heavily armed, 
had their flight not led them up against a field 
sem with beans, which were already Braver snes 
Unwilling to violate their principle not to touch 
beans, they stood still, and driven to desperation 
turned, and attacked their pursuers with stones 
and sticks, and whatever they found to hand, till 
they had wounded many, and slain some. But (numbers 
told), and all the Pythagoreans were slain by the 
s pearmen, as none of them would suffer himself ` 
to be taken captive, preferring death, according 
` te the Pythagorean teachings, 

As Eurymenes enc his soldiers had been sent 
for the express purpose ef taking some of the 
Pythagoreans alive to Dionysius, they were mu 
‘erest~fallen; and having thrown the corpses In- 
a camoen sepulchre, and piled earth thereupon, | 
they turned homewards. But as they were returning - 
thet met two of the Pythagoreans who had lagged 
behind, Myllias the Crotonian, and his Lacede~ 
monien wife Timycha, who had not been. able to 
kee) up with the others, being in the sixth month 
“ef bregnancy, These therefore the. soldiers gladly 
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made captive, end led to the tyrant with every 
precaution, so as to insure their errival aliv>. 
On learning what had happened, the tyrant was 
very mich disheartened, and said to the two Pyth- 
agoreans, "You shall obtain from me honors of 
unusual dignity if you shall be willing to reign 
in partnership with me."All his offers, however, 
were by Myllias and Timycha rejected, Then said 
he, I will release you with a safeguard if you 
. will tell me one thing only. on Hyllias asking 
what he wished to learn, Dionysius replied: "Tell 
me only why your companions chose to die rather 
than to tread on beans?" But Myllazs at once sn~ 
swered, "My companions cid indeed prefer death. 
to treading on beans; but I had rather do that 
than tell you the reason." Astonishe: at this , 
answer, Dionysius ordered him removed forcibly, 
and Timycha. tortured, for he thought that a preg- 
_nent woman, deprived of her husband, would weake 
-en before the torments, end easily tell him all 
he wented to know. The heroic woman, however, 
‘with her teeth bit her tongue until it was sep» 
arated and pa it out at the tyrant, thus dem- 
onstrating that the offending member should be 
entirely cut off, even if her sexweakness, van= 
quished by the torments, should be compelled to 
disclose something that should be reserved in 
Silence, Such difficulties did they make to the 
admission of outside friendships, even though 
they happened to be royal. l 
Simlar to these. also were the precepte con 
cerning silence, which tended to the practice of 
temperance; for of all continence, the subjuga= 
tion of the tongue is the most difficult. The same 
Virtue is illustrated by Pythagoras's persuading 
the Crotonians to repbinquish all ~ SaO 
rilegious and questionable commerce with- court- 
esans, Moreover TERES restored to temper 
&nce a youth who had become wild with amatory 
passien, through misic, Exhortations against 
lascivious insolence promote the seme virtue, 
Such things were delivered to the pythagor~ 
eans by Pythagoras himself, who was their cause. 
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Iher took such caro of their bodies that they 
roininec in the same condition, not being at one 
timo Leen, ana at another stout, which changes 
they —— cnomalous, With respect to their 
“ind also, they managed to remain uniformly mil- 
cly joyful, and not at one time hilarious, med 
et another sed, which could be achieved only by 
expclling perturbations, cespondency or rage. 

- It was a precept of theirs that no human 
casualties ought to be unexpected by the intelli- 
zent, expecting everything which 3t is not in 
their power to prevent, If however at any time any 
of them Pell into a rage, or into cesponcency, 
he woulc sbthdraw from kis associates’ company, 
ond seeking solituce, endeavor to digest and 
heal the passion, 

of the mytharoreans it is also reported that 
none of them punished a servant or admonished a 
Proc man during anger; but waited until he had 
recovered his wonted samenity, They used an espece 
ial word. idartan, to gigify such (self=cam 
trolled ) rebukes, effecting this calming by sil» 
ence and quiet, So Spintharus relates of Archytas 
‘the Terentine that on returning after a certain 
time from the war against the jiessenians waged by 
‘the Tarentines, to inspect some land belonging 
to him, am@ finding that the bailiff and the other 
servents had not. properly cultivated it, greatly 
neglecting it, he became enraged, end was so fur= 
ious that he told his servants that it was well 
for them that he was s for otherwise they 
woulc: not have escaped the punishment due to so 
‘great an offence, A similar anecdote is related 
of Clinias, according te Spintharus; for he also 
was wont to defer all admonitions and punishments 
until his mind was restored to tranquility, . 

‘Of the Pythagoreans it is further related that 
they restrained themselves from all lamentation, 
weeping, and the like; and that neither gaim, i 
Jesire, anger or ambition, er anything of the like, 
aver became the cause of dissension among them; 
all Pythagoreans being es SSA towards each other 
as parents towards their offspring. 
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Another beautiful trait of theirs was thet 
they gave credit to Pythagoras for everything, 
naming it after him, not claiming the glary of 
their om inyentions, excpt very rarely, Few are 
there who acknowledgec. their om works, 

Admirable too is the careful secrecy with which 
they preserved the mystery of their writings. For 
during so many centuries , prior to the times of 
Philolaus,none of the Pythagorean commentaries ap- 
peared prblicly.Philolaus first published those 
three books celebrated books which, at the request 
of Plato, Dion of Syracuse is said to have bought 
for a hundred minae, For Philolaus had been over- 

. taken by sudden severe poverty, and he capitalize. 
the writings of which he was partaker through his 
alliance with the Pythagsoreans, 

As to the value of opinion, such were their . 
‘views: A stupid men should defer to the opinion 
of any one, especially to that of the crowds.. 
only a very few are qualified to apprehend and 
@pine rightly; for evidently this is limited to 
the intelligent, who are very few, To the crowds, 
such a qualification of course does not extend. 
But to despise the opinion of every one is also 
stupid; for such a person will remain unleamed 
and incorrigible. The unscientific should study 
that of which he is ignorant, or lacks scientific 
knowledge. A learner should also cefer to the opiz: 
ion of the scientific, and is eble to tench. Cen» 
erally, youths who wish to be saved should attend . 
to the opinions of their elders, or of those who 
Yave lived well. es 

During the course of human life there are cer- 

. tain ages, by them called endedasmenae, which cen- 
Not ‘be connected by the power of ey chance person. 
Unlzss amen from his very birth is trained in a 
beautiful ond upright manner, these ages anta- 
— each other. A well educated child, formed 
° bom hams and fortitude, should devote a grea’ 
Part of his education to the stage of adolescence. 
Similarly, when the adolescent is trained to — 
eraco and fortitude, he should focus his educatà. 
@n the next age of manhood. Nothing cougd be more 
absurd then the way in which the general public 
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treats this subject, They fancy that boys should 
be orcerly and temperate, abstaining from every— 
thing troublesome or indecorous; but as soon as 
they heve arrived at the age of sdolescence, they 
may co anything they please, In this age, there - 
Pore, there is a combination of both kinds of er» 
rors, puerile and virile, To speak plainly, they 
avoid anything that demands diligence and good 
order, while following anything that has the tpe 
pearance of sport, intemperance and petulance, 
being familiar only with boyish affairs, Their 
cesires should be developed from the boyish stage 
stage into the next one, In the mecnwhile ambis. . 
tion and the rest of the more serious and tur~ 
bulent inclinations and cesires of the mwarile 
aa prencturely invade adolescence; wherefore 
this adolescence demands the greatest care, I 
: in — no man ought to be allowed to 
_do whatever he pleases; but there is always 
need of a certain inspection, or legal end cul- 
tured government, to which ench of the citizens 
is responsible. For animals, when left to then- 
selves, ond neglected, rapidly degenerate into 
vice and depravity. 

The Pyehagoresns (who did not approve of 
men being intemperate, )would often compel an= 
swers from, and zle (such intemperate peopl?) 
by asking them. why boys are generally trained 
to take food in an orderly and moderate manner, 
being compelled to learn that order and decency 
are beautiful,and their contraries, ‘disorder and 
intemperance base, while drunkards and gormen“= 
izers are held in great disgrace, For if nens r 
cf these (temperate) habits are to be continue: 
m into the virile age, to accustom us, as beys, 
to such (temperate) habits, was useless. The 
samé argument holds good in respect to other 
good habits to which chilcren are trained, Such 
a reversal of training is not seen in the case 
of the education of other lower animals, From 
the very first a whelp and a colt are trained s, 
to, ena learn those tricks which they are to 
exereige when arrived at maturity. (The more 
liberal standard for men in the matter of merals 
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is therefore not sustained by the common sense 
that trains children to temperance). 

The Pythagoreans are generelly revorted to 
have exhorted not only their intimates, but also 
whomsoever they happened to meet, to avoid plsase 
ure as a danger demanding: the utmost caution, 
Hore. than anything else does this. passion deceive 
us, and mislead us into error. They contended 
that it was wiser never to do anything whose end 
was pleasure, whose results are usually sham§ful 
end hamful. They asserted we should adopt asi 
end the beautiful end fair, and do our duty. Only 
secondarily should we consider the useful and 
advantageous. In these matters there is no nedd 
to consider considerations of chance. 

Of desire, the Pythagoreans. said: That des 
ire itself is a certain tendency, impulse and 
appetite of the soul, wishing to be fillec with 
something, or to enjoy the presence of something, 
or to be disposed according to some sense-en= 
Joyment. There are also contrary desires, of ev= 
acuation and repulsion, and to terminate some 
sensation. This passion is manifold, anc is al= 
most the most Protean of humen experiences. 
However, many human desires cre artificially ac« 
quired, and self-prepared, That is why this pes 
sion demands the utmost care and watchfulness, 
and physical exercise that is more them casual. 
That when the body is empty it. should desire 
food is no more then natural; and then it is 

st as natural that when it is full it should 
desire evacuation. appropriate evacuation, But 
to desire superfluous food, or luxurious garment: © 
or coverlets, or residences, is artificial. The 
Pythagoreans applied this argument also to fum- 
iture, dishes, servants anc cattle raised for 
butchering. Besides, human passions are never 
pemanent, but are ever changing, even to infin: 
ity. That is why education of the youth shold 
begin at the eayliest moment possible, that thei. 
aspirations may be directed towards ends that 
are proper, avoiding those that are vain and 


“umnecessary, so as to be undisturbed by, and 


remoin pure from such undesirable passions; 
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and may despise such as are objecis of contempt, 
because subjected to chhngecble cesires. Yet 
it must be observed that senseless, harmful, 
superfluous ond insolent desires subsist in the 
souls of such incividuals who are the most pow- 
erful; for there is nothing so absurd that the 
soul of such boys, men ond women would not lea? | 
them to perform. ©] 
Indeed, the variety of food eaten is beyond 
description, The kinds of fruits and roots which | 
the human race eats is nothing less then infin- 
ite, The kinds of flesh ezten are innumerable; 
there is no terrestrial, aerial, or aquatic anima 
imal which has not been partaken of, Besides, in 
the preparation of these, the contrivances used 
ara innumerable, and they are seasoned with mani 
{fold mixtures of juices. Hence, according to 
the motions of the human soul, it is no more 
than natural that the human race should be so 
various as to be actually insane; for each 
kind of food that is introduced into the hum 
an body becomes the cause of e certain pecul~ 
iar disposition, 


(Quantity) is as important as quality); for 
sometimes ©. slight change in quantity produces 
a great change in quality, as with wine. First 
making men more cheerful, later it undermines 
morals ənd sanity, This difference is generally 
ignored in things in which the result is not so 
pronounced, although everything ęaten is the cause 
of a certain peculiar disposition, Hence it requi~ 
res great wisdom to know and perceive what qual= 
ity and quantity of food to eat. This science, 
first olded by Apollo and Phaon, was later 
developed by Aesculapius and his followers. | 
About propagation, the Pythagoreans taught 
as follows, First, they prevented untimely 
birth. Not even among plants or cnimals is prem= 
aturity good, To produce good fruit there is 
need of maturation for 2 certain time to give 
strong 2nd perfect podies to fruits and seeds. 
Boys and girls should therefore be trained to 
work and exercises, with endurance, and that 
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they should eat foods adapted to à life of Lobor 
and terperence, with encurence. There aro nany 
things in human life which it is better to leam 
at a late period in life, and this sex-life is 
one of them. It is therefore advisable that a 
boy should be educated so as not to begin sem 
connection before the tventieth year, end even 
then rarely. This will take plece if he hols 
high ideals of a good habit for the bocy. Bocy= 
hygiene enc intemperance are not likely to sub= 
sist in the some indivicucl. The pythesoreans 
preised the earlier Greek laws forbidding in= 
tercourse with a women who is & mother, cought 
er or sister in 2 temple or other public place. 
It is edvisable that there be many impeciments 
to the practice of this energy. The Pythegoreans 
forbad entirely intercourse thet was unncturel, 
or resulting from wonton insolence, allowing on= 
y the natural, the temperate, which occur in. 
the course of chaste anc recognizec procreation 
of children, 

Parents should payre circumstancial provision 
for their offspring. The first precaution is a 
heeiiful cnc temperate life, not unseasonably 
filling himself with food, nor using foods which 
create bac body=habits, above all avoiding in- 
toxication. The Pythagoreans thought that an 
evil, discorcant, rrouble=making character pro- 
duced depraved sperma, They insisted that none 
put an indolent or @mponsidercte person would 
attempt to procuce an aninaal , onc introcuce 
it to existence, without most diligently prom 
viding for it a pleasing anc even elegant ingress 
into this world. Lovers of cogs pey the ntmost 
possible attention to the breeding of their 

ppies, knowing that goodness of the offspring 
cepends on goodness of parents, at the right seas- 
soason, anc in proper surroundings, Lovers of bir 
birds pay no less attention to the matter; pro- 
ersetors of generous anibals therefore should by 
all possible means manage that their efforts bo 
frui - It is therefore absurd for men to 
no attention to their own offspring, begetting 
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GASUALLY ANE CARBLESSLY, cnd after birth, feed 
and educate them negligently. This is the most 
powerful and manifest. cause of the vice and de= 
pravity of the greater part of mankind, for the 
ecenerclity undertake procreation on impulse, like 
beasts. 

Such were the pythagoreans! teachings about temp 
temperance, which they defended by word and pract= 
ised in geed, They had originally received them from , 
from Pythagoras himself, as if they had been or~ 

acles delivered by the Pythian Apollo himself. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
FORTITUDE 


_ Kortitude, the subject of this chapter, has 
. @Lredgy been illustrated, by the heroism of Tix 
mycha, and those Pythagoreans who preferred 
death. to transgression of Pythagoras's prohibi~ 
tion to touch beens, and other instances, Pyth— 
agoras himself showed it in the génerous deeds 
he performed when travelling everywhere alone, 
undergoing heartbreaking labors and serious 
dangers, and in choosing to leave his country 
and living among strangers, Likewise then he 
dissolved tyrannies, ordered confuded comuon~ 
wealths, anc emancipated cities. He ended 
illegalities, and impeded the activities of in 
solent and tyrannical men, As 2 leader, he — 
showed himself benignant to the just and mild, 
but expelled rough and licentious men from his 
society, refusing even to answer them, resist= -> 
ing them with all his might, although he assiste.’ 
the former, : ; 
' Of these fouwbageous deeds, as well as — 

i i instances could be adduced; 
Egh RA ost of these is the preveiling free~ 
dom of speech he employed towards the tyrant 
Phalaris, the most. cruel of them, who detained 
him in captivity. A Hyperborean sage named Abaris 
Visited him, tO converse with him on many topics, 

” especi sacred ones, .respectin 
. statues and worship, e divine Providence, na 
ures terrestrial end celestial, and the like. Pyth- 
Pythagoras, under divine inspiration, answered 
him boldly, sincerely and persuasively, so that 
he converted all listeners, This rouded Phalaris's 
— against Abaris, for praising Pythagoras, 
‘and increased the tyrent's resentment against 
Pythagoras. Phalaris swore poudly as was his wont, 
and uttered blasphemies against the Gods them 
Selves, Abaris however was grateful to him, md 
laarned from him that all things are suspended . 
from, and governed by the heavens; Which he proved 
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from meny ecnsiderations, but especially from the 
otency of sacred rites, For teaching hih these 
nings, so rar was Abaris from thinking Pythagon- 
as an enchanter, that his reverence for him ine 


creased till he considered him a God. Phalaris pil 


tried to coumteract this hy discrediting divin 
ation, ond publicly denying there was any effic~ 
acy of the sacraments performed in sacred rites, 
Abaris, however, guided the controversy towards 
such things as are granted by all men, seeking to 
persuade him of the existence of a divine provid- 
ence, from circumstances that lie above human 
uence, such as imense wars, incurable di seo- 
ses, the decay of fruits, incursions of pestil= 
ence, or the like, which are hard to endure, and 
are deplorable, arising from the beneficent 
(purifying) energy of the powers celestial and 
divine, 
Shamelessly znd boldly Phalaris opposed 
all this, Then Pythagoras, suspecting that Phal~ 
aris intended to put him to death, but knowing 
he was not destined to die through Phalaris, 
retorted with grect freedom of speech. Looking 
at Abaris, he said that from the heavens to 
to aerial and terrestrial beings there was a 
certain descending commmication, Then from ine 


stances generally known he showed that all things 


follow the heavens, Then he demonstrated the ' 
existence of an indisputable power 88 freedom 

of will, in thesoul; proceeding further amply to 
discuss the perfect energy of reason and intel» 
lect, With his (usual) freedom of will he even 
(dared to) discuss tyranny, and all the prerog- 
atives of fortunc, concerning injustice and hum 
en averice, solidly teaching that all these are 
of no value, Further, he gave Phalaris a divine 
admonition concerning the most excellent life, - 
earnestly comparing it with the most depraved. 

He likewise clearly unfolded the manner o$ sub= 
gistence of the soul, its powers and passions; 
and, what was the most beautiful of all, demon- 
strated to him that the Gods cre not the authors 
of evils, and that diseases and bodily calamities 
are the results of intemperance, at the same time 
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finding fault with the poets and mythologists. 
for the unadvisedness of many of their fables. 
Then he directly confuted Phalaris, and admon~ 
ished him, experimentally demonstrnting to him 
the power and magnitude of heaven, ond by meny 
arguments demonstrated to him that reason cict~ 
ates that punishments should be legal. He demon 
strated to him the difference between men and 
other animals, scientifically demonstrating the 
difference between internal and external speech, 
Then he expounded the nature of intellect, and 
the knowledge that is derived therefrom; with 
its ethical corollaries. Then he discoureed about 
the most beneficial of useful things, adding the 
mildest possible implied acmonitions, adding 
‘prohibitions cf what ought not to be done, Most 
important of all, he olded to him the cis= 
tion between the productions of fate and intel- 
lect, and the difference between the results of 
destiny and fate, Then he reasoned about the 
divinities, md the immortality of the soul. 

. All this, really, belongs to some other 
chapter, the present one's topic being the dev-. 
elopnent of fortitude, For if, when situated in 
the midst of the most dreadful circumstances 
Pythagoras philosophised with firmess of de= | 
cision, if on 211 sides he resisted fortune, and 
repelled it, enduring its attacks strenuously, 
if he employed the greatest boldness of speech 
towards him who threatened his life, it must be 
evident that he entirely despised those things 
generally considered dreadful, rating them es 
unworthy of attention. If also he despised execs 
ution, when this appeared imminent, and was not 
moved by its imminence, it is evident that he was 
was perfectly free from the fear of death, gabd 
all possible torments), i 

But he did something stipl more generous, ef» - 
fecting the dissolution of the tyranny, , restraining 
‘the tyrant when he was about to bring the most 
“deplorable calamities on mankind, ‘and liberating 
Sicily from the most cruel and imperious power, 
That it was Pythagoras who accomplished this, is 
evident from the oracles of Apollo, which had 
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predicisd that the dominion of Philaris would come 
ta an end when his subjects would become better 
yen, end cooperate; which also happened through 
the presence of Pythagoras, end his impartirg to 
thom instruction and good principles. The best 
proof of "this may be found in the timen when it. 
happened. For on the very day that Phalaris con= 
‘emned Pythagores ond Abaris to death, ke himself 
vas by stratagen slein. 
fnother argunent fov the truth of this are 
„the adventures of fpimenides, He was a disciple of 
Pythagoras; and when certain persons planned toa . . 
testroy him, he invoked the Furies nd the avenging 
mme Pouca od a pa and thereby caused those who had 
attemptec his life to cestroy each other, In the amt 
same way Pythagoras, who assisted mankind, imit~ 
ating both the manner and fortitude of Hercules, 
for the benefit of men punished and occasioned the 
death of him who had behaved insolently and in a 
disorderly mmer towards others; and this throu 
the very orctvles of Apollo, in the class of whi 
divinity both he and Epimenides had naturally 
since birth belonged. This admirable and strenu= 
ous deed was the effect of his fortitude, 

We shell present another example of preservo 
tion of lawful opinion; for fcllowing it out, he 
aid what to him seemed just anc cictatec by right 
reascn, without permitting himself to be diverted 
from his intention by pleasure, labor, passion or 
Janger. His disciples also preferred death to ' 
trensgression of any precept of his, They preserved 
their manners unchanged under the most varying. 
fortunes. Being involvec in a myriad calamitics. 
could not cause them to deviate from his rules, 
They never ceased exhorting coach other to support 
the laws, tc oppose lawlessness, from birth to 
train themselves to a life of temperance ond forte 
itude, so as to restrain and oppose luxury. They 
lso used certain original melodies as remedies > W:,. 
aeainst the passions of the soul; against lamente `n 
clion and despondency, which Pythagoras had invene 
te, as affording the greatest relief in these 
nolecies, Other melodies they employed against 

anger and rage, through which they coulda in= 
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ereage or diminish those pessions, till they rec= 
neo thom to moceration,and cemmatibility with 
fortitude, The thought which afforded thea the ~ 
-grentest support in generous enaursnce was the 
‘conviction that no human casualty should be un= 


` expected by men of intellect, but that they must 


resign themselves to all vicissitudes beyond 
‘human contrel. -> 

Moreover, whenever cverwhelmed by grief or 
anger, they immediately forsook the company of 
thcir associates, ond in solitude endeavored 
to digest and hea], the oppressing prssion. Thoy 
took it for granted that stucies ond cisciplines 
implied labor, œc that théy must expect severe 
testis of different kinds, and be restrained 
and punished even by fire and sword, so as to 
exorcise innate intemperance and greediness; 
for which purpose no labor or endurence should 
be spared, Further to accomplish this, they un~ 
selfishly obstained from. animel fooc, . and also 
sone other kinds, This also was the cause of their 
slowimeg .. of speech and complete silence, as 
means to the entire subjugetion of the tongue, 
which. demanded year-long  ekercise of fortitude, 
In addition, their strenucus ond. assiduous in- 
vestigation ond resolution of the most diffics 
ult theorems, their abstinence from wine, food ` 
and. sleep, and their contempt of werlth and glory, 
Thus by mony different means they trained thom 
selves to fortitude, => 

But this, is not all. ‘They restrained them 
selves from pamentationg and tears, They abstain= 
ed from entrenty, supplication, and adulation, as 
effeminate and abject.(or, humble). To the sane 
practice of fortitude mst be referred their 
peculiarity of absolute reservecmong their - 
axcana of the principal principles of their dis= 
cipline, preserving them from being divulged to 
strangers, committing them mwritten to memory, 
end transmitting them orally to their successors 
as if they were the mysteries of the Gods, That 
is why nothing wobth mentioning of their philos» 
ophy was ever made public, anc though ic had 
been taught and learned for a long while, it was 
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~ot known beyond their walls. Those cutside, whom 

` might call the profane, sometimes happened to . 
-e present; and uncer such circumstances the Pyth= 
x.goreens would cormunicate only obscurely, through 
aymbols, & vestige of which is retained by the ...- 
selebrated precepts still in circulation, such as, 
Fire should not be poked with a sword, and other 
like ones, which, taken literally, resemble old~ 
wives! tales; but which, when properly unfolded, 
are to the recipients admirable and venerable. 

That precept which, of 211 others, was of the 
reatest efficacy in the achievement of fortitude 
is that one which helps defend and liberate from 
the life~long bonds that reatein the intellect . ~- 
in captivity, end without which no one can per= 
ceive or learn anything rational or genuine, 
whatever be the sense in activity. They said, 
| "Tis mind that sees all things, and hears 
them all; 
All else is ceaf and blind," 

The next most efficacious precept is that one 
which exhorts excessively to be studious of pur~ 
ifying the intellect, and by various methods 
adapting it through mathematical disciplines to 
receive something divinely beneficial, so as 
neither to fear a separation from the body, nor, 
when cirected towards incorporeal natures, through 
their most refulgent splendor to be compelled to 2: 
turn away the eyes, nor to be converted to those 
passions which fastena and even nail the soul to 
the body, and makes her rebellieus te cll those 
passions which are tic progeny of procreation, 
degrading her to 2 lsvor level. The training of 
escent through all these is the study of the most 
perfect fortitucc, Such are important instances 

of the fortitude of Pythagoras and his followers, 


- 
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-Friendship of AL things ‘towards all was 
most clearly enforced by Pythagoras, God's 
friendsh?Yp towards men he explained through 
piety ond scientific cultivation; but that of 
achings towards each other, and generally of 
the soul to the body’, of the rational towards 
the irrational part, tee philosoph, ona its 


teachings; be me 2 oti. That of men 


towards each other, “ine ot citizens, he justifie. 
through proper legisletioù; that of strengers, 
through the common possession of 2 body; that 
between min anf wife, children, brothers or kind- 


- red, through the unperverted ties of y-ture. m 


short, he taught the friendship of alf for all; 
ond still further, of certain animals, renee 


l — and-common physical experiences. Bu 


e pacification and conciliation of the body, he 
which is mortal by atself, and of its latent 


. immortal porte, he enforced through | health, and 
e diet suitable thereto, in imitation . 


a tempera 
of the evershecl thy condition of the mmdane 


. elements, 


In all these, Pytho goras is recognized a 
the inventor and summarizer of them òn o single 
nome, thot of friendship. So admirable was his 


i friendship to his associates, that even new when 


people are extremely benevolent mutually people 
call then Fy thagoreans. We should therefore nare 
rate Pyth-goras's discipline thereto related, 
and the precepts he taught his disciples., 
_.Pythagoreons'therefore on the effacing of cll 
rivalry ‘ond tontenticon from true friendship, if 
not from all friendship; at least from, parental 
frieridship, and generally from all groti tude 
towards seniors ond benefactors, To strive or e 
contend with such, out of anger or some other pas: 


sion, is not the way to preserve existing friends: 


snip, Scars and ulcers in friendship should be 
the least eee and this Wil] be the cas¢ if 
these thet are friends know how to subdue their 
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anger, Lt indeed beth of them know this, or rathe 
ths veunger of the two, ond who ranks in some one 
nf the abovewmentioned orders, (their friend~ 
ship will be the more easily preserved}. They | 
also taught that corrections and admonitiens, 
which they called "paedartases" sheuld teke place 
from the elder to the younger, oni with much stay, 
ity ond caution; ond likewise thatamuch careful, 
onc censiderate attentien shoul’ be manifestod 
in adnenitions,For thus they will be persussive 
and helpful. They alse szid that cenfidence shoul 
should never be seperated: frim friendship, 
whether in earnest, or in gesp, Existing friends | 
ship cannet survive, when ence falsehood insin~ 
uates itself into the habits ef professed friends, 
Aecording to them, friendship should not be abon- 
coned en account of misfortune, or any other 
human vicissitude; the enly permissible re ect~ | 
ion of friend or friendship 1s the result 
erent ond incorrigible vice, Hatred should not 
a entertained voluntarily against those wh are 
net —— bad, but when once forned, it 
should be strenueusly and firmly mnintained, 
wiless its ebject sheuld change his morals, so 
ag to become ^ better mm, Hostility should net 
consist in words, but in deeds, War is commended 
able and legitimate, when cendcucted in a manly 
mamer. 

No one should ever permit himself to beceme 
the cnuse of contention, snd we should se far as 
-pessible avoid its source, In a friendship which 
is intended to be pure al ined) art of the 

things pertaining to it should be definite and 
logitimate, These should be preperly distinguish 
m. not be casual; and moreover eur cenversation 
pheuld never prow casual er ne ligent, “but rom 
nain erderly, modest and benevelent, So alse wi 
tho remaining passions ani dispositiens, 
Ye sheuld net decline foreign frion‘ships ca 
Inssly, But accept anc guar’ them with tho greot 
ast care; N 3 
shat the pythazgercens presorved priencship 
4e7ar‘s oach ether fer mony ages may be inferred 
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from what Aristoxcnus, in his treatise on the 
Pythagoric Life says he heard from Dionysius 
the tyront of Sicily, when having been ccposed 
he taught longuage at Corinth, Here ateithe 
words of Aristoxenus: "So far cs they could 
these men avoided lamentations ond tears, end 
the like; Aso cdulntion, entreaty, supplicati.. 
and other omotions. Dionysius thereforc, havin: 
fallen fron his tyranny snc come to Corinth, to 
us the detailed story about tho ?ythagorems 2... 
tias ond Damon, who were sponsors for each othe 
death. This is how it wes: Certain intinates of 
his had often mentionec the Pythagoreans, defar 
md reviling them, colling thom crrogent, ond c: 
serting that their gravity, thcir pretended fic. 
ity, end stoicism would disappear on falling ini 
some colamnity. Others contradicted this; ans. cs 
contention srose on the subject, it was decided 
to scttle the matter by an cxperiment. One man 
accused Phintias, before Dionysius, of having 
conspired with others agcinst his lifc, Othors 
corroborated the charges, which looked probable, 
theugh Phintias was astonished st the accisctier. 
.Yhen Dionysius had unequivocally said that he he 


AJ 


verified the charges, cnd thet Phintias rust cic ' 


the latter replied that if Dionysius thought the 


this was necessary, he requested the delay of th J 


remainder of the dey, to settle the affairs of 
himself and Damon, as these two men lived togeth 
and had 211 things in common; but as Phintics 
was the elder, e mostly undertook the nanage~\ 
ment of the houschold affairs. He therefore * 
quested that Dionysius cllow him to depart for 
this purpose, ond that he would appoint Damon ar 
his surety. Dionysius cleimed surprise at such 
a request, ond asked him if eny nen existed who 


would stand surety for the death of mother. Phin 


ias assorted that there wes, cnd Demon wes sent f 
for; ond on hearing what had happened, agreed to 
become the sponsor, one that he would renain ther 
till Phintias's return. Dionysius declared com 
tonishnent at these circumstmees, ond they who 
had proposed the experimented derided Demon as 
the one who would be caught, sneering at hinm as 


b 
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tho "vicarisus st.g;"when however sunset approache 
ec, Dhintics sons to cio; at which ^11 presont 
were aStqnishod and subdued. Dionysius, having 
embraced anc kissed the men, requested that they 
weuld receive him as a third inte their friend. 
ship, They however would by no means consent ta 
anything cf the kind, theugh he entreated then 
with his west. " These words «w 
hom tp gapiy ee E e whe received them 
-from Diongsius hinself. l 

- It is ^lso said, that the Pythngoresns cn 
geovered to perform the offices of friendship 
to theses of thoir sect, though they wore unknem, 
enc had never seen cach other; on receiving 3 
gure indication of participatien in the sane dec= 
trines; so that, juging from such friendly effic- 
es, it may be believed, as is generally reported, 
that worthy nen, svon theugh they should dwell 
in the renotest parts ef the earth, are mutually. 
friends, ond this before befere they. becenc 
known te, and salwte each other, 

The story runs that a certain Pythagerem, 
travelling through a long onc selitary road on 
foot, came to on inn; and there from ovor~exertion, 
er other causes, fell into a — onc severe 
disease, sè as at length to want the necessaries 
ef life. The inn-keoper, heawever, whether from 
pity ar benevolence, stpplied hin with everys’ A 
thing requisite, sparing noither persencl sorvico, 
ner exponse. Feeling tne ond near, the Pythagercmm 
wrote a certain symbel on a tablet, ond desired 
the inn~keeper, in event ef his death, te hang 
the tablet nezr the road, anc ébserve whether 
“yr traveller rond the symbel., For that porson, 

nid, he, will ropay you what yeu have spent on 

2, ond will also thank yeu for your kincness. . 

a the Pythgerecn's ceath the innkeeper buricd 33 
im, ond attended to the əbsoquies, without any 
axnectatien of being repsid, no r ef roceiving 
ceny romuneration from onybedy whe might road the 
teblet. However, struck with the Pythagerean's 
goquost, he was induced tẹ axpese the writing in 
he public recd, A leng timc thererfter a Pythag= 
eroon passec that way, and en understoncing the 
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symbol, omc out whe had placed the tobict 
there, ond having alse investigated every par: 


ticular, paid the inn-keeper 2 very much gront..- 


sum than he had disburscd, 
It is Aso related that Clinics the Tarcnt’: 
when he Learnec that the Cyronacan Prerus , wh 


3 


was a zealous Pythagerean, wes in danger ef lc... 


ing all his property, sailed te. Cyrene, ond a:: 


having collected a, sum of money, resteroc the c. 


fairs ef Prorus to 2 better condition, thouch 

thcroby he scnsibly diminished his om ostate 

and riskcc the peril of the sea-veyage, = 
Siailerly, Thestor Posidemiates, having fren 


mere report heard that the Pythagorean Thymari: - 
rarius had fallen into peverty, from groat wea . 


into abject peverty, is szid to have sailed te 
Pores, onc ap 

neney, and reinstated Thymaridas in affluence, 
These are beautiful instonces of friendship. 


But much mere admirable than the above exnmp:. 


wore the Pythageycans’ toachings respecting the 
communien of divino goods, the agreement of in-: 
tellect, and their doctrines cbeut the divine 

soul, © 7 Oo Ow teL hoy were ever ex 
-herting oach othor net to tear apart tho divine 


soul within thom. The significance of their fri: 
ship ' beth in words ond deeds mzs : 


effort to achicvo a certain divino union, (or - 


union with the divinity),er commmion of intellc: 


ter heaving collected a large sum c. 


with the divine seul. Better than this, either i. 


what is uttcred in werds , or porformed by doe.. 


it is not possible te find, For I am ef opinion 


that in this ell the goods of friendship cro unm: . 


itec, In this, 2s a climax, wo have collected 


ell the blessings of Pythagercan friendship; the. 


is nething left to say, 
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Having thus, cccording to plan, discussed 
Pythngoras and Ppythagoreanisn, wo may bo intor- 
ested in sexttered points which do not fall un 
der any of the fornor topics, 

(First, 2s to language). It is szid that each 
Greek novice was ordered to use his native lan 
uage, os they did not approve ef the use of 2 for 
eign Lengurge. Foreigners oro the Pythagorecns: l 

essenians, Luceni, Picent å Rommss, Metros vt | 
corus, the son of Thyrsus, who was the father 
of Epicharmus, who specialised in medicine, in 
——— his father's writihgs to his brother, 
yS that icharmus, ond prior to him Pythagoras, 
conesived that the best dinlect, end the moat 
musical, was the Doric. The Tonic and Aeolic 
remind of chromatic progression, which however 
is still more evident in the Attic, The Doric, 
consisting of pronounced letters, is enharmonic, 
The myths also berr witness to the antiquit 
of this diclect, Nereus was said to have married 
—— the da ughter of Ocer Ey whom he had fit 
t ughters, one of whom was the mother of Ach= 
Woss Metrodorus also says that some insist that 
Helen was the offspring of Deucalion, who wos the 
son of Prometheus and Pyrrha the daughter of Epi- 
metheus; and from him descended Dorus end Aeolus, 
Further he observes thet from the Babylonian : 
stcred rites he had learned that Helen was the 
offspring of Jupiter, ond that the sons of Hellen 
wore Dorus, Xuthus, erid Aeolus; with which Herod~ 
> otus also agrees, Accuracy in particulars so . 
encient is cifficult for moderns, to enable them 
to cecide which of the accounts is most trustwors 
thy. But cither of them claim that the Doric 
dialect is the most ancient, that the Aeolic, 
whose name derives it from Aeolus, is the next 
jn age, ond that the thir. is the Ionic, cerived 
pm Ian, the son of Xuthus. Fourth is the Attic, 
the e$ from Creuse, the deughter of Drechtheus, 
is three gcnorntions younger then the others; 


a 
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as it existed about the time of the Thirncicns. 
anr the rane of Orithyic, 2s is cvidenit fron 
the testinony of most histories. “he Doric Æo- 
Jeet was also used by the most neient of the 
poets, Crphous.er....e seers (ropetition). ; 
The Pythagoresns objected to those whe oi- 
fered disciplines for sale, who open their so.: 
like the gates of an inn to every rm thot. - 
prorches then; onc who, if they do not thus ` 
buyers, diffuse thonsclves through cities, oc. 
in short, hire gnmasia, ond require ^ reward 
from young men for those things thet arc with. 
price, Pythegores indeed hid’ the nerning oi m; 
that was seid by him, in order thet those who 
were gonuinsly instructed mizgkt clearly be neo 
takers of it; but that others, ^s Homer says i: 
iontalus, might bs pained in the nist of whe: 
> they heard, in consegtence of receiving no de` 
licht therefrom , 

The Dythogoraens thought thet those who tenc 
Tir the sake of reward, thot they show themsel. - 
worse then sculptors, or artists tho perfom E: 
work sitting. For these, when someone orders ti 
te mike ^ statue of Hermes, search for weod suiv 

to zcceive the proper forn; while those pretent 
that they can reacily produce the works of vir. 
Pron every nature. f 

The pythagorecns likewise said tnat it is 
more necessary to pry attention te philosophy, 
then to perents or cgriculture; fer no coubt it 
is owing to the latter that we live, but philos- 
ophers enc proceptors are the cruses of our liv 
ing well, cnd becoming wise, on cisceovering tho 
right moce of ciscipline ond instruction. 

“Nor did they think fit either to speck er t 
write in such ^ wey such thet their conceptions 
might be obvieus to the first concr: for the ve 
Tirst thing Pythagoras is srid to have taught i 
thet, being purifiec from cll intemperance, his 
Giseciples shoulc preserve the coctrines they ha. 
heard in silence, It is accorcingly reported th: 
he who first divulged the theery ef conmensurcb’ » 
ond incormmensurcble guentities te those unworthr 
to receive it, was by the Pythagorcans so hatod 
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that thev not — expelled him fron their camen 
association, and iving with hin, but -lso0 ° 

for him constructed 2 tomb, cs for one who had 
nigrated fren tho human inte nother life, It is 
also reported that the Divine Power was so incdim= 
nnt withthose who divulged the tenchings of Pyth= 
agoras, that he perished at sea, as an impious 
person who divulged tho method of inscribing in 

s. sphere tho dodscahedron, on of the five somcalled 
solid figures, the compesition of 
the icostagonus, But cccording to others, this 

is vhat happened to him who revealed the doctrine 

ef irrationcl and incommensurable quantities. 

#11 Pyhtagoric discipline was symbelis, rcesimb< 
Pag eee and zles, cand consisting of naxims, 
in the style of the ancients. Likewise the truly divine 
Pythion oracles scem to be somewhat difficult of 
understanding end explanations to those who cìre 
lessly receive the answers givon, These sre the — 
indicatiens abeut pythagoras and the Pythagoresns 
collected from tradition, 
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There were however certain persons who were 
hostile to the Pythagorems, end whe roso agsinst 
hem, That strategoms wore employod to dostroy 
them, during Pythogoras's absence, is universally 
ee but the historians differ in their 
anecount the journcy which he then wndertock. 

Some sty that he went to Phereevdes the Syrim, 
cnd others, to Netepentum, Hany couscs of the 
stratagems are assigned, One of then, which is sv. 
said to have eriginated from the men called ‘Oybin - 
ims, is as fallews: Cylon of Crota was one of 
the most ent citizens, in birth, renom | 
end wealth; but in mermers he wos severe, tur= 
pulent, violent, tyrannicel. His — dosã ve 
was to become pnrtaker of the Pythagoric life, 
end he made“epplication to pythagoras who wes now 
advanced in age, but was rejected for the above | 
cruses., Consegently he and his frionds became 
violent enemies ef the brotherhoed. Cylon's cm 
bition was so vehement and irmmoderate that with 
his associates he persecuted the very last of the 
Pythagoresns, That is why Pythagoras moved to 
Metapontum, where he closed his existence. 
Those who were called Qylonims continued tc 
lot agcinst against the Pythagorems, cand te ex- 
ibit the most virulent malevolence. Nevertheles: 
for a time this ennity was subdued by the Py thae~ 
oreans' probity, and alse by the vote of the cit- 
izens, who wtrusted the whole ef the city affair 
to their menagement. ; 
At length, however, the Cylonims bectne 

so hostile to "the men," as they were called, 
that they set fire to Milo's residence, where 
were assembled all the Pythagorecns,helding a 
comicil ef war. All were bumt, except twe, An 
chippus and Lysis, who escaped thregh their 
bodtly vigor. As ne public notice was taken of 
this cclomity, the Pythagorems ¢cecsac to pay 
my further attention to public affairs, - whic 
was čuo to twe causes: the cities’ negligence, 
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end through the loss of those men most quolified 
to gerem, ; 

Eovh of the saved Pythagoreons were Tarcn: 
tines, and Archippus returned home. J Sis, ress 
enting the public neglect, went into Greece, re= 
siding in the Achnaian Peloponnesus, Stimulated by 
‘m.-nardent desirs, he migrated to Thebes, where 
he hag as disciple Dpsarinondas, who spole of his 
teacher as hia rather, Theres Lysis cied. 

Except Archytas of Tarentwa, the resi of the 
agoreans departed from Italy, and dwelt tom 
gether in Rhezium, The most celebrated were Phantoy 
Tehecrates, Polimastus, anc Diocrates, who were 
Prulzyasians; and Zenopkhilus QGialcidensis of Thrace, 
- But in course of time, as the administration of 
lic affairs went from bad te worse, these 
- Ppythagoreans nevertheless preserved their pris= 
tine manners and disciplines; yet socn the sect 
began to fail, till they nobly perishec,. This is 
the account by Aristcxenus, 


, Nichkomachus agrees with Arisoxcnus, except 
that he dates the plot against the pythagorm 

eons during Ppythagoras's joumey to Delos, to 
nurse his he ae heres Pherecydes the Syrian, who 
was then afflicted with the morbus pedicularis, 
and after his death performed the funeral rites, 
Then those who had been rejected by tho Pythag~ 
oreans , and to whom monuments had been raised, 
as if they were dead, attacked them, and commi te 

_ ted them all to the flames, Afterwards they were 

- they were overwhelned by the Italians with stones, 
and thrown out of the house wmburied. Then science 
, died in the breasts of its possessors, having by ` 
them been preserved as something mystic and. 
incommunicable. Only such things as were dif» 
ficult to be understood, and which were not 
expounded, were preserved in the memory of those 
whe were outside the sect, except afew things, 
which certain Pythagoreans, who at that time hep~ 

pened to be in foreign lands, presrrved as 

_ Sparks of science very obscure, and of difficult 
investigation, These men beibg solitary, and dem 
jected at this calamity, were gcatttred in differ- 
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ent places, retaining no longor dy public in= 
fluence, They lived alone in solitary places, . 
wherever thay found any; each preferred associ~ 
ation with himself to that with any other pers= . 
MN. — 

Fearing however lest the name of philosophy 
should be entirely exterminated from among man= 
kind, and that they should, on this accoumt, in= 
cur the indignation of the Gods, by suffering so 
great a gift of theirs to perish, they made m è 
arrengement of certain commentaries end symbols 
gathered the writings of the more encient Pyth= 
— end of such things as aay remembered, 

ese relics each left at his decth to his son, 
or daughter, or wife, with a striot injection 
not to alienate from the family, This was oarrieč 
out for some time, and the relics were tremanit- 
ted in succession to their posterity. — 
Since Apollonius dissents in a certain place 
regarding these perticulars, and adds meny things 
that. we have not mentioned, we must record his 
account of the plot — the Pythagorems, 
He says that from childhood Pythagoras had arouss 
ed envy. So long ns he conversed with all that 
came to him, he was pleasing to all; but when he 
restricted his intercourse to his disciples the 
general, people A good opinbon of him was clter= 
ed, Th ey did inceed permit him to pay more attat- 
tion to strangers then to themselves; but they 
were indignmt at khs preferring some of their 
fellowecitizens bef ore others; md they suspect- 
ec. that his disciples assembled with intentions 
hostile to themselves, In the next place, as the 
omg men that were indignant with him were of | 
kigh rek, and surpassed others in wealth, and, 
when they arrived at the proper age, not only 
-held the first honors in their om families, 
but also mamaged the affairs of the city in 
commen, they, being more then three hundred in 
mumber, formed a large body, so that there remain- 
ed bt a mall part of the city which was not 
devoted to their hbits and pursuits, 
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liereover so long as the Crotonions confined 
themselves to their ewn country, ond Pythagoras 
dwelt among them, the original fom of gevernment 
continued; but the people had chenged, and they 
were na longer satisfied with it, and were there- ws 
fore secking’a pretext for a changes When they - 
captured Sybaris, and the land was not divided by 
lot, according to the desire ef the multitude, 
end Pythegoras gone, this veiled hatred against — 
the Pythegorecons burst ferth, and the populace 
forsock then, 
The leaders of this dissension were those 

thet were nearest to the Pythagoreans, both by 
kindrod and intercourse, ‘these. lenders, as well 
as the common folk were offended by the Pythag~ 
oreans! actions, which were wusual, and the 
people interpreted that peculiarity as a reflec~ 
tion on theirs, . 


m 


l The Pythagorecns' kindred were indignant 
that. they associeted with none, their parents 
excepted; that they shcred in common their pos- 
sessions to the exclusion of their Kindred, 
whom they treated as sheamgers, These personal: 
motives turned the generc] oppesition into active 
hostility. Hippasus, Diodorus and Theages wnited 
in insisting that the assembly ond the magis- 
tracy should be opened to every citizen, and that 
the rulers should be responisible te elected 
representatives of the people. This was opposed 
by the Pythagoreans Alcimachus, Dimachus, Meten 
and Denocédes, and eppesed changes in the in~ 
herited constitution, They were however defeat 
ed, and were formally accused in 2 pepular as~ 
sombly by tw» orators, the aristocrat Cylen, — 
and the plebeian Ninon, These two planned their 
speeches together, the first and longer one 
being made by Cylon, while Ninen concluded by 
pretending that he Had penetrated the Pythagorean 
mysteries, anc that the fad gathered ond written 

eur such partictllarg as were calculgted te- crim- ' 
inete the pythagoredns, and he 2 scribe he gave 

£ book to rend 2 book which wos entitled the 


gacred Discourse. l l ? 
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Here is a specimen of what it contained: 
(This next paragraph is misplaced, but is put 
here cs more suiteble here thm where it is 
in the text, in front of the last one). 

None of the Pythagoresns called Pythcgoras 
by his name. While alive, they referred to him 
2s the divine one; after his death, as that mm, 
just cs Bomer makes Eumeeus refer to Ulysses 
thus: 

Though cbsent he may be, O guest, I fear 
To name him; sa great is my love and care." 
` Such were some of his precepts: They were to 
get up before sunrise, and never to wear a rin 
on which the image of God was engraved, lest that 
image be defiled by being worn at fimerels, or 
other impure place, They were to adore the rising 
sun, Pythagoras ordered them never to do any= 
thing without previous deliberation and ciscus= 
sion; in the morning forming a plan of what was 
to be done Iicter, and at night to review the 
day's actions, which sorved the double purpose 
of strengthening the menory, enc considering 
their conduct. If any of their associates appoint: 
ed them to meet them at some particular place end 
time, they should stay there till he came, regard 
‘less of the length of time, for Pythagoreans show; 
should not speck carelessly, but remember what 
was acid, and regard order md method, At death 
they were not to goa eas but to die uttering 
propitious words, such cs are used by those who 
s&il out of the port into the Adriatic Sea, 
Friends cre to be venerated in the same menner 
as Gods; but thers sre to be treated os brutes, 
This very sentiment is ascribed to Pythazoreamns 
themselves, but in verse~form; such as, 
" Like blessed Gods, his friends he e'er revered, 
But reckoned ethers as of no account." Pythagore. 
considered that Homer dcesefved to be preisec far 
calling a king the shepherd of tho people, which 
implied approvel of aristocracy, in which the 
rulers are few, while the implication is that ` 
the rest of men cre like cattle. Enmity was re= 


quired to bema, becouse they were used in vot~ 
ing; inasmuch &s the’Pythagereans selected ofm 
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Ficdeliclders by appointment. To rule should be an 
object of desire, for it is better to be 2 bull 
for one day only, than for all one's life to be 
an ox. While other states' constitutions night 
be laudable, yet it would be advisable to use 
only that which is known to oneself, 
in short, Kinon showed that their philosophy 
was Q conspiracy against democracy; and advised 
the veople not even to listen to the defendants, 
considering that they would never have been admit 
ted into the assembly -if the Pythagoreans! counc- 
il had had to depend for admission on the session 
of a thoudand men; that they should not allow 
speech to those who, had used their utmost power 
Eo prevent speech by others, The people must rere 
ember thaf when they raised their right hands to 
vote, or even counted their votes, this their 
right hand was constructively rejected by the 
Pythagoreans, who were aristocrats, It was also 
disgraceful that the Crotonian masses who had 
conquered thirty myriads of men at the river 
fracis should be outweighed by a thousandth part 
of the same number through sedition in the city 
itself. Through these calumies Ninon so exns~ 
perated his hearers that à few days after a great 
multitude assembled intending to attack the Pyth 
agoreans as they were sacrificing to the Muses 
in 2-hose near the temple of Apollo. Foreseeing 
this, the Pythagoreans fled to an inn, while De~ 
mocedes with the youths tetired to Plataea. The 
partisans of the new constitution decreed an acs 
cisation against Democedes of inciting the youths 
to capture power, putting a price of thirty tal- 
ents on his head, dead or alive. A battle ensued, 
end and the victor Theages was given the thirty 
talents promised by the city, The city’s evils ` 
vere spread to the whole region, and tho exiles 
vere arrested even in Tarentum, Metapontum and 
faulonia, The tnveys from these cities thai came 
te Crotona te get the charges were, accor-ing 
to the Crotonian recerd, bribed, with the, rasult 
taat the exiles were condemned as guilty, anda 
driven out further, The Crotonians then expelled 
from the city all who were @issatisfied with 


* 
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the existing regime; banishing along with them 
all their families, on the two fold pretext that 
impiety was unbearable, and that the children 
should not be separated from their parents, They 
then repudiated the debts, end redistributed 
the lends, 

Many years after, when Dinarchus and his assom 
ciates had been slain in mother battle, and wher 
Litagus, the chief leader of the sedition, were 
dead, pity and repentance induced the citizens 
to recall from exile what remained of the Pyth= 
agoreans, They -therefore sent for messengers 
from Achaia, who were to come to an agreement 
with the exiles, and file their oaths (of loyal- 

ty to the existing Crotonian regime 2) at Delphi 
The Pythagoreans who returned from exile were 
about sixty in number, not te mention the aged, 
emong whom were some physicians and cieticians, 
en original lines. yhen these Pythagoreens rex 
turned, they were welcomed by the crowds, who 
silenced dissenters by announcing that the Ninon 
regime was ended, Then the Thurians invaded the 
country, end the Pythagorems were sent to proo 
ure assistance;but they perished in battle, mt- 
ually defending each other. So thoroughly had 
the city become Pythegoreanizec that beside the 
lic praise, they — a public sacri» 
ice in the temple of the Muses which had orig= 
inally been built at the instigation of pythag~ 
oras. 
That is all of the attack on the Pythagoreans. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE PYTHAGOREAR SUCCESSION 
l Pythagoras's acknowledged — was 
Aristaeus, the son of the Crotonian Danophin, 


who was Pythogoras's contemporary, and lived 
seven ages before Plato. Being exceedingly 


skilful in Pythcgcric dogmas, he succeedec ʻe the . 


school, educated Pythagoras's children, and nar~ 
ried his wife Theane. Pythagoras was said to have 
taught his school 39 years, and to have lived a 
century, Aristaeus growing cld, he relinquished t 
the school to pythagores's son inesarchus, He was 
agoras, in whose time Crotona was 
Fred ee he war, Gartydas the Crotonian 
who had been absent on a jeurney, returned, 
and took up the school; but he so grieved about 
his country's calemity that he died prematurely, . 
Pythagoreans who became very old were accustomed 
to Liberate themselves from the body, as a pris- 


Later, being saved through certain strangers, 
Aresas Lucanus undertook the school; and to hin 
come Diodorus Aspencius, whe was received into 
‘the school because of the small number ef gen 
uine Pythagoreans, C 


inias and Philelaus were at Heraclen; hce- 
theostdes and Eurytus at Metapontun, ond at s 


farentum, Archytas, Epicharmus was alsose said 
to have been one of the foreign Hearers, but he 
was not one of. the school. However, having ar- 

. rived at Syracuse, he refrained from public phil~ 
- osophizing, in consideration of the tyranny of 
Hiero., But he wrote the Pythagorean views in 
metre, and published the occult Pythagorean 
dogmas in comedies 


It is probable that the majority of the Pythag- 


oreans were anonymous, and remain unknown. But 
the following names are know and celebrated; 
of the Crotonians, Hippostratus, Dymas, — 
Aegon, Aemon, Sillus, Cleosthenes, Agelas, Epis 
ylus; Phyciadas, Ecphantus, Timaeus, Buthius, 
Eratus, Itmaeus, Rhodippus, Bryas, Evandrus, 
Myllias, Antimedon, Ageas, Leophron, Agylus, 
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onatus, Hipposthenes, Cleophron, Alcmaeon, Damo. 
cles, Milon, Menon. 

At Metapontum resided Brontinus, Damiseus, Gres- 
tadas, Leon, Damarmenus, Aeneas, Chilas, lMelisias, 
Aristeas, Laphion, Evandrus, Agesidanus, Xenocaces, 
Eu emus, Aristomenes, Agesarchus, Alceas, Xeno~ 
phantes, Thraseus, Arytus, Epiphron, Eiriscus, lcm 
gistias, Leocydes, Thrasymedes, Eupherms, Proclos, 
fntimenes, Lacritus, Damotages, Pyrrho, Rhexibius, 
Alopecus, Astylus, Dacidas, Aliochus, Lactabes and 
Glycinus. | ; 

of the Agrigentines was Empedocles, 

of the Eleatae, was Pamenides, 

of the Tarentines were Philolaus, Eurytus, Archy- 
tas, Theodorus, Aristippus, Lycon, Hestiyaeus, Polen 


8, Philonidas, Phrontidas, Lysis, Lysibius, 
Dinocrates, Echecrates, Paction, Acukalidas, Iams, 
Pisicrates, ond Clearatus, 

of the Leontines were Phrynichus, Smichias, Aris- 
toclidas, Clinias, Abroteles, Pisyrrhydus, Bryas, 
Evendrus, Archemachus, Liirmomachus, Achmonidas, Dicar 
Dicas and Carophantidas. . 

of the Sybarites were Metopus, Hippasus, Proxenu: 
Evanor, Deanax, Menestor, Diocles, Eupedus, Timasius, 
Polenaeus, Evaeus, ond Tyrsenus. 

the Carthaginians was Miltiadces, Anthen, 
Odius and Leocritus, 
of the Parians, Aeetius, Phaenecles, Dexitheus, 
. Alchimachus, Dinarchus, Meton, Timaeus, Timesian= 
ox, Amaerus, and Thynaridas, l 

of thc Locrims, Gyptius, Xenon, Philodanus, 
Evetes, Adicus, Sthenonidas, Sosistratus, Duthynus, 
zZaleoucus, Timares, 

of the Posidonians, Athamas, Simms, Proxenus, 
Cranous, . Myes, Bathyaaus, Phaeden. 

Of the Lucani, Ocellus, and his brother Occillus, 
Oresendrus, Cerambus, Dardaneus, and Malion. 

Of the Aegeans, Hippomedon, Timosthenes, Euel ther. 
Thrasydarms, Orite, end Polyctor. 

of the Hyperboreans, Abaris, , 

Of the Lacones, Autocharidas, Cleaner, Eurycretes. 
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Of the Rheginenses, Aristides, Dencsthenes, 
Aristocrates, Phytius, Helicaon, Mnesibvlua, Hip= 
perchides, Athosion, Duthycles, Opsirus, 

of the SeLinuntians S, Calais, 

of the. Syracusans, Leptines, Phintias, and 


Dang 

of the Samians, Melissus, Lacon, Archippus, 

Glofipous, Heloris, Hippon.. 
ne Caulonienses, Callibrotus, Dicon, 

v , Nastas,Drymen and Xentas, | 
of the Phiiasians, Diocles, Echecrates, `» 
Phanton, anc Polymnastua, 
of the Sicyonians, Poliades, Denon, Sostratius, 

and Sosthenss. 

l of the Cyrenians, Prorus, Melanippus, Aris= 
tangelus, and Theodcrus, 

of the Cyziceni, Pythodorus, Hipposthenss, 

- Butherus and Xenoohilus, 

Of the Catanaei, Charendas and Lysicdes, 

_ Of the Cor in chicns, Chrysippus, 

Of the Tyrrhenians, Hausitheus , 

Of the Athenians, Neocritus, 

Of the pontia ns, Lyrornus, ` 

In all, two hundred and eighteen, 

The most ikinstrious Py thag orean. worien are 
Timycha, the wife of Myliias the Crotonian; Fhyl~ 
tis, the daugnter of Theophrius the Crotonian.. 
Byndacis, the sister of Qcelius and Occilius,. 
Zucanians, Chilenis, the daughter of Chilon the 
Lacedemenian, Cratesiclea the Laccdemonian, the 
wife of the Lacedomonian Gleanor, Thoano,. the 
wife of Brontines of Metapontmn, hiya, the wife. 
of Milon the Crotonian. Lasthenia the Arcadian. 
Abrotelin, the conchter of Abroteles the Ta ren= 
‘tine, Echecretia the Phliasion. Tyrsenis the Syb= 
erite; Pisirrhonde, the Tarentine. lisleadusa, 
the Lacedemonian. Bryo, the Argive.. Babelyua 
the Arsive, and Cieaechma, the sister of Autos 
i: -eharidas the Lecedemonian. In all, seventeen. 
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LIFE OF PYTHAGORAS 
by PORPHYRY 


1, Many think that pythagoras was the son of 
Mnesarchus, but they ditfer as to the latter's 
Pace; some thinking him a Samian, while Neanthes, 
in the fifth book of his Fabies states he was a 
Syrian, from the city of Tyre. As a famine had 

- arisen in Samos, Mnesarchus went thither to. trade, . 
and was naturalized. there. There also was born 
his son Pythagoras, who early manifested estudios- 
ness, but was later taken tc Tyre, and there en- 

trusted to the Chaldeans, whose doctrines he im- 
bibed, Thence he returned to. Ionia, where he first 
studied under the Syrian Pherecydes, then also 
under Hermodamas the Creophylian who at that time 
was an old man, rediding in Samos, 


. 2. Neanthes says that others hold that his fa- 
ther was a Tyrrhenian, of those who inhabit Lem- 
os, and that while on a trading trip to.Samos was 
there naturalized. On sailing to Italy, Mnesarchus 
took the youth Pythagoras with him, Just at this ` 
time this country was greatiy flourishing. Neanthes 
adds that Pythegoras had tvo older brothers, Eunos- 
tus and Tyrrhenus, But Apolionius, in his book ab- 
out pythagoras, affirme that his mother was pythais, 
a descendant of Anceeus, the founder of Samos. 
Apollonius adds thet he was siad to be the off~ 
Spring of Apcllo and Pythais, on the authority of 
Mnesarchus; and a Samian poet sings: 

“pythais, of all Samians the most fair, 

Jove=loved pythagoras to Phoebus bare!" 
This poet says that Pythagoras studied not only 
under Pherecydes and Hermodamas, but also under 
Anaximander, 

3, The Samian Duris, in the second book of his 
"Hours," writes that his son was named Arimestus, 
that he was the teacher off Democritus, and that 
on returning from banishment, he suspended a bras= 
pic ABEE in the temple of Hera, a tablet two 

eet square, bearing this inscription: 
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“Me, Arimnestus, who much: learning traced, 
pythagoras's beloved.son here placed." 
This tablet was removed by Simus, a musician, who 
claimed the eanon graven thereon, .and published it 
as his own, Seven arts were engraved, but when 
Simus took away one, the others were destroyed, 


.. 4, It is said bhat by Theano, a Gretan, the 
daughter of pythonax, he had a son, Telauges, 

and a daughter, Myia; to whom some add Arignota, 

-whose Pythagcric writings are still extant. Timaeus 
relates that Pythagoras's daughter, while a maid- 

» en, took precedence among the maidens in Crotona, 

and when a wife, among marriei women. The Crotonians 

made her house a temple of Demeter, and ‘the neigh- 

boring street they called a museum, : 


5, Lycus, in the fourth book of his Histories, 
noting different opinions about his country, says, 
"Unless you happen to know the country and the 
city of which Pythagoras was a citizen, will re- 
math a mere matter of conjecture, Some say he was 
a’ Samian, others, a Phliasian, others a Metapontine. 


A, As to his-knowledge, it is said that he 
learned the mathematical sciences from the Egypt- 
ians, Chaldeans and phoenicians; for of old the Eg 
Egyptians excelled in geometry, the Phoenicians 
in numbers and proportions, and the Chaldeans of | 
astronomical theorems, divine rites, and worship 
of the Gods; other secrets conoerning the course 
of life he received and learned from the Magi. 


. T7, These accomplishments are the more general- 
ly known, but the rest are less celebrated. Moreaver 
over Eudoxus, in the second book of his Descrip- 
tion ‘of the Earth, writes that pythagoras used the | 
greatest purity, and was shocked at all bloodshed- 
ding and killing; that he not cnly abstained frem 
‘animal food, but never in any way approached > - 


` butchers or hunters, . Ante hon, in his book aS ‘ 
n p ance 


llustrious Virtueus Men praises his persev 
‘ while he was in Egypt, saying, "pythagoras$ desir- 
ing to become acquainted with the institutions of 


— E 
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the tian priests, and diligently endeavoring 
to participate therein, requested the Tyrant Poly- 
crates to write to Amasis, the King of Eeypt,-his 
friend and former host, to procure him initiation, 
Coming to Amasis, he was given letters to the prie 
priests; of Heliopolis, who sent him on to those £ 


of Memphis, on the pretense that theg were the mor . 


more ancient. On the same pretense, he was sent on 
from Memphis to Diospolis., i 


8, From fear of the King, the latter priests 
dared not make excuses; buy thinking that he would 
desist from his purpose as result of great diffic~ 


ulties, enjoined on him very hard precepts, entire= | 


ly different from the institutions of the Greeks, 
These he performed so readily that he won their 
admiration, and they permitted him to sacrifice 
to the Gods, and to acquaint himself with all 
their sciences, a favor theretofore never granted 
to a foreigner. 


9, Returning to Ionia, he opened ###eSHE in 
his own country, a school, which is even now cal~ 
led Pythagoras’ s Semicircles, in which the Samians 
meet to deliberate about matters of common inter= 
est. Wutside the. city he made a cave adapted to 
the study of his philosophy, in which he abode 
day and night, discoursing with a few of his asso= 


ciates. He was now fourty years old, says Aristox .— 


enus., Seeing that Polycrates's government was be~ 
‘coming so violent that soon a Pree man would be~ 
riety. victim of his tyranny, he journeyed towards 
. Italy, : A ' : 


` _10. Diogenes, inhis treatise about the Inered= 
ible Things Beyond, Thule, has treated Phihagoras's 
affairs so carefully, that I think his account 

_ Should not be omitted. He says that the Tyrrhenian 
Mnesarchus was of the race of the inhabitants of 
Lemos, Imbros and Scyros; and that he departed 
Shence to visit many cities and various lands. | 
During his journeys he found an infant lying un~ 
der a large, tall poplar tree, On approaching, he 
‘observed it lay on its back, looking steadily 
Without winking at the sun, In its mouth was a 

+ Ep 


* 
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little slender reed, like a pipe; through which 
the child was being nourished by the dew-drops 
that distilled from the tree. This great wonder 
prevailed upon him to take the child, believing 
“lt. to be of à divine origin. The child was fos- 
.tered ‘a native of that country, named Andro- 
eles, who later on adopted him, and entrusted to 
him the management of his affairs, On becoming 
wealthy, Mnesarchus educated the boy, naming him 
‘Astraseus, and rearing him with his own three 
sons, Eunestus, Tyrrhenus, and pythagoras; which 
boy, as I have said, Androcles adopted. 
: 4 


11. He sent the boy to a lute-player, a wrest 

. ler and a painter. Later he sent him to Anaximander 
der at Miletus, to learn geometry and astronomy, 
nThen Pythagoras visited the Egyptians, the Arabi- 
ans, the Chaideans and the Hebrews, from whom he 
acquired expertry in the interpretation of dreams, 
and he was the first to use frankincense in the 

' worship of divinities. . | i 


12. In Egypt he lived with the priests, and 
learned the wanguage and wisdom of the Egyptians, 
‘and their three kinds of letters, the epistolic, 
the hieroglyphic, and symbolic, whereof one imitates 
ates the common way of speaking, while the ethers 
express the sense by allegory and parable, In Ara- 
bia he conferred with the King. In Babylon he 
associated with the other Chaideans, specially 

- attaching himself to Zabratus, by whom he. was 
purified from the pollutions of his past life, 
-and taught the things from which a virtuous man 

- Ought to be free, Likewise he heard lectures ab- 
out Nature, and yhe principles of wholes. It was 
from his stay among these foreigners that pyth- 
agoras acquired the greater part of his wisdom, 


13. Astraeus was by Mnesarchus entrusted to 

. Pythagoras, who received him, and after studying 
his physionomy and the motions of his body, in- 
structed him, First he accurately investigated 
the science about the nature of man, discerning th 
the dispcsition of every one he met. None was al- 
loved to become his friend or associate without 
being examined in facial expression and disposition, 
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14, pythagoras had another youthful disciple, 
from Thrace, Zamolxis was he named bevause he was 
born wrapped in a bear's skin, in Thracian calied 
zaimus. Pythagoras loved him, and instructed him 
in sublime speceltions conscerring sacred rites, 
and the matauépof the Gods, Some say this youth 
was named Thales, and that the barbarians worship- 
ped him as Hercuies, 


15. Dionysiphanes says that he was a servant of 
pythazoras, who fell into the hands of thieves and 
by them was branded. Then when — was 
persecuted and banished, (he followed nim) binding 
up his forehead on account of vihe scars, Others 
say that the name Zamolixis signifies a stranger 
er foreigner. — 
Pherccydes, in Delos, fell sick; and Pythag~ 
oras attended him witil he died, and performed 
his funeval rites, Pythagoras then, longing to 
be with Hermodamas the Creopnylian, returned to . 
Samos, After enjoying his society, Pythagoras 
trained the Samian athlete Eurymenes, who though 
he was of small stature, conquered at Olympia, 
through his surpassing knowledge of pythagoras's 
wisdom, While according to ancient custom tne 
' ither atnletes fed on cheese and figs, Eurymenes, 
by the advice of Pythagoras, fed daily on flesh, 
which endued his body with great strength. Pythag~ 
Pavavkitigentdaelly imbued him with his wisdom, 
exhorting him to go into the struggle, not for 
the sake of victory, but the exervise; that he 
should gain by the training, avoiding the envy 
resulting from victory, For the victors, are not 
always pure, though decked with leafy crows, 


_., 16. Later, when the Samians were oppressed 
with the tyranny of Popycrates, Pythagoras saw 
that life in such a state was unsuitable for a 
philosopher, and so planned to travel to Italy, 
At Delphi he inscribed an elegy on the tomb of l 
Apollo, declaring that Apollo was the son of Silen- 
us, but was slain by Pytho, and phaked in the place 
called Trio 8, so named. from the>local mourning 
for. Apollo by the three daughters of Triopas, 
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_,, 17. Going to Crete, Pythagoras besought in- 
itiation from the priests of Morgos, one of the 
Idaean Dactyli, by whom he was purified with the 
meteoritic thunder-stone. Jn the morning he lay 
Stretched upon his face by the sea-side; at night, 
he lay beside a river, crowned with a black lamb's 


-Woblen wreath, Descending into the Idaean cave, 


wrapped in black wool, he stayed there twenty- 
seven days, according to custom; he sacrificed to 


.geus, and saw the throne which there is yearly made 
, for him. On Zeus's tomb, Pythagoras inscribed an 


epigram, "Pythagoras to Zeus,” which begins: 
'Zaus deceased here lies, whom men call Jove." 


18, When he reached Italy, he stopped at 
Crotona, His presence was that of a free man, tall, 
graceful in speech and gesture, and in all things 
else. Dicaearchus relates that the arrival of 
this great AHA pipt ttýnttreaveller, endowed with. 
all the advantages of nature, and prosperously 


` guided by fortune, produced on the Crotonians 80. 


preni an impression, that he won the esteem of the 
the older magistrates, by his many and excellent 
discourses, They ordered him to exhort the young 
men, and then to the boys who flocked out of the. 
schook to hear him; and lastly to the women, who 
came together ‘on purpose. | 


19. Through this he achieved gteat reputation, 


- and he drew great audiences from the city, not ` 


only of men, but also of women, among whom was 

a specially illustrious person named Theano, He 
lso: drew audiences from among the neighboring 
barbarians, among whom were magnates and kings, 
What he told his audiences cannot be said with 
certainty, for he enjoined silence upon his hear- 
ers, But the following is a matter of general in- 
formation. He taught that the soul was immortal,. 
end that after death it transmigrated into. éther. 
animated bodies, After certain specified periods, 


~‘the same events occur again; that nothing was - 


-entirely new; that all animated beings were kin, | 
and should be considered as belonging to one 

reat family, Pythagoras was the first one to 
introduce these teachings into Greece. 


w 
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20.. His speeth was so persuasive that, accord= 
ing to „Jicomachus, in ohe address made on first 
landing in Itely he made more than two thoudand 
adherents, Out of desire to live with. him, these 
bugbtwerdangeitidd+orhum, to which both women and 
built £ large aufitorium, to which both women and 
boys were admitted, (Foreign visitors were so many 
that) they built whole cities, settling that whole 
region of Italy now known as Magna Grecia, His ord= 
inances and laws were by them received as divine 
precepts, and without them would do nothing, Indeeg 
they ranked him among the divinities, They held ail 
property in common, holing all their property in 
‘common, They ranked him among the divinities, and 
whenever they communicated to each other some 
choice bit of his philosophy, from which physical 
truths could always be deduced, they would svear- 
by the Tetractys, adjuring Pythagoras as a divine: 
witness, in the words, . F 
‘I call to witness him who to our souls expressed 
The Tetractys, eternal Nature's fountain~spring.” 


' 21. During his travels in Italy and Sicily he. 
fouridnvarious cities subjected one, to another, — 
both of long standing, and recently, By his discip= 
les, some of whom were found in every eity, he in- 
fused into them an aspiration for liberty; thus 
restoring to freedom Crotona, ‘Sybaris, Catana; 
Rhegium, Himera, Agrigentum, Tauromenium, and oth= 
ers, èn whom he imposed laws through Charondas fhe 
Catanean, and Zaleucus the Locrian, which resulted 
in a long era of good government, emulated by all: 
their neighbors. Simichus the tyrant of the Cento- 
rupini, on hearing pythagoras discourse, abdicated 
his rule, and divided his property between his sis= 
ter and ‘the citizens. a boo 


22, According to Aristoxenus, some Lucanians, 
Messapians, Picentinians and Romaris came to him, . 
He. rooted out a11 dissensions,not only.among his de 
discipkes arid their successors, for many ages, but 

all- the cities of Italy and Sicily, both in= 
ternally and edternally. He was continuously harpig 
on thia maxim, "He. ought, to the best of our abili- 
ty avoid,and even with fire and sword extirpate fra 


a. 
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the body, sickness; fromnthe soul, ignorance; from 
the belly, luxury; from a city, sedition; from a 
family, discord; and from all things, excess,” 


23, .Ifwe may credit what ancient and trust~ | 
worthy writers have related of him, he exerted an 
influence even over irrational animals, The Daun= 


dian bear, who had commited extensive depredations ` 


in the neighborhood, he seiged; and after having 
tted her for awhile, and given her barley and ` 
ruits, he made her swear never again to touch 

a living creature, and then released her, She ims 


‘mediately his herself in the woods and the hills, 


and from that time on never attacked any irration= 
al animal, — 


24. At Tarentum, in a pasture, seeing an ox’ =: - 
cropping beans, he went to the herdsman, and adv. 
vised him to tell the ox to abstain from beans, 


. The countryman mocked him, proclaiming his ignor= 


ance of the ox~language. So Pythagoras himself 
went and whispered in the ox's ear, Not only did 
the bovine at cnce desist from his diet of beans, 
but would never: touch any thenceforward, though 

he survived many years near Hera's temple at Ta= . 


' rentum, until very old; being called the sacred 


ox, and eating any food given him, 


_ 25, While at the Olympic games, he was disec.. -it 
coursing with his friends about auguries, omens, | 
and divine signs, and how men of true piety do . 
receive messages from the Gods. Flying over his : 
head was an eagle, who stopped, and came down to : 
Pythagoras, After stroking her awhile, he released 

er, i ee — 
Meeting with some fishermen who were drawing - 


in their nets heavily laden with fishes from the 


deep, he predictédd the exact number of fish they 
had caught, The fishermen said that if bis estim- 


ate was accurate they would.di whatever. he command 


ed.. They counted them accurately, and found the - 
number correct. He then bad them return: the fish | 
Alive.into the. sea; and, what is more wonderfuly - 
not one of them died, although they had been out 
of the water a considerable time. He paid. then 
and left, 
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26. Many of his associates he reminded cf the 
lives livec by. their souls before it was-bcun. to 
the body, and by irrefutébie arguments demonstrat~ 
ed that he had been Euphorbus, the son of Paritius, 
He specialy praised the following verses about 
himsi27, and sang them to the lyre most elegantly: 

“The shining circlets of his golden hair, 
Whick even the Graces might be proud to wear, 
Instarred with gems and gold, bestrew the shore, 
With dust dishonored, ana deformed with gore, 
As the young olive, in some sylvan scene, . 
_ Crowned by fresh fountains with celestial green, 
Lifts the gay head.in snowy flowerets fair, 
And plays and dances to the gentle air, 
When. lu, a whirlwinf from high heaven invades, 
The tender plant, and withers ail its shades; 
It lies uprooted from its genial head, 
A lovely ruin, now dofaced and dead. 
_ Thus. young, thie beautiful, Evphorbus lay, 
‘While the Pierce Spartan tore his arms away," 
ge, ie Pope, Homer's Iiiad, Book 17). 

_ 27. The stories about the shield of this 

' Phrygian Euphorbus being at Mycenae dedicated to 
Argive Hera, galang with ather Trojan spoils, 
shall here be omitted as being of tco popular a 
nature, ae ee 

` „It is said that the river Caicasus, while he, 
with many of his associayes was passing over it, 
Spoke to him very cleary, "Hail, Pythagoras!" 
aL Almost unanimovs id the report that on one 
and the same day he was present at Mevepmorian 

‘in Italy, and at Tauromenium in Sicily, in each 

place conversing with his friends, though tne pla~ 
ces are separated by many miles, both at sea and 
land, demanding many days’ journeys. 


. 28, I$ is well known that he showed his gold~ 
en thigh to Abaris the Hyperborean, to confirm him 
in the opinion that he was the Hyperborean Apollo, 

whose priest Abaris was, alee ; 

A ship was coming into the harbor, and his 
friends expressed the wish to own the goods it 
- eontained."Then," said Pythagoras, "you would own 

a corppse!"on the ship's arrival, this was found 

to be the true state of affirs,. 


* +a 
« ' — 
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Of Pythagoras many other more wonderful and 
divine things are persistently and unanimous] 
related, so that we have no hesitation. in ce P 

. Never was more attributed to any man, nor was any 
“ fore eminent, — — 


29, Verified predictions of earthquakes are 
handed dwen, also, that he immediately chased away 
- & pestilence, suppressed violent winds and hail, 
calmed storms both on rivers and on seas,’ for 
the comfort and safe passage of his friends, As 
their poems attest, the like was often performed 
by Empedocles, Epimenides and Abaris, who had | «. 
learned the art of doing these things from him. 
' Bmpedocles, indeed, was surnamed Alexanemos, as 
the chaser of winds; Epimenides,' Cathartes, the ; 
Lustrator, Abaris was called Aethrobates, the ” 
_ walker in air; for he was’ carried in the air on 
æ arrow of the. Hyperborean Apoollo; over rivers, 
‘Beas and inaccessible places, It is believed that 
. this was the method empboyed by Pythagoras when 
Ch the same day he discoursed with his friends 
. 4 Metapontum and. Tauromenium, aoe 


oo 


— — 

xs 30, He soothed the passions of the soul and 

* body. by rhythms, songs, and incantations, These 

': be adapted and applied ” to his friends, He himself 
| Sould hear the harmony of the Universe, and undere~: > 
;. Stood. the universal music of the spheres, and of 

ee stars. which move in concert with them, and 

- Which we cannot hear because of the limitaticns 

` oF opr. weak nature, This is testified to by these . 

': gharacteristic’ verses of Empedocles: . 

| "gmongst these was one in things sublimest skilled, 

; His: mind with-all the wealth of learning filled." 

, Whatever sages did invent, he sought; ~ . 

i Ana whilst his thoughts were on, this work intent, 

All things existent, easily he viewed, ` . 

- ‘Through ten- or, twenty ages making search,” 

r. ., 31. Indicating by sublimest things,and, he 

., Surveyed all existent. things, and the wealth of 

the like, Pythagoràs's emstitu= ; 
ion of body, mind, seeing, hearing and understand ! 

ing, which was exquisite, and surpassingly accurate, 


— ˖ 
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. e oras affirmed that the Nine Museé vere 
constituted by the sounds made. by the seven plan= 
ets, the sphere cf the fixed stars, and that which 
is opposed tc our earth, called "anti-earth." He 
called Mnemcsyne, or Memory, the composition, . 
‘symphony and connexicn cf then-all, which is ‘eter 
' nal and unbegotten as being camposed -of all of the: 
32, Dicgenes, setting forth his daily routine 
of living, relates that Re advised all men to ``” 
avoid ambition and vain~glory, which chiefly ex- 
cite envy, and to shun the presences of crowds, 
He himself held morning conferences at his resid- 
‘eneé, composing his soul with the music of the. 
lute, and singing certain old paeéne of Thales. | 
He also sang verses of Homer and Hesiod, which 
seemed to soothe the mind. He danced certain 
dances which he conceived. conferred on the body ' 
agility and health, Walks he tock not promiscuous= . 
ly, but only in company of one or two companions, ° 
in temples or sacred groves, selecting the quietes 
and pleasantest places, 


‘$8.nHie friends he loved exceedingly, being 
the first to declare that the goods of friends 
are common, and that a friend was another self. 
While they were in good health he alwaye convers= 

ed with thm; if they were sick, he nursed them; 
if they were afflicted in mind, he. solaced them, 
some by incantations and magię. charms, others by 
~ music, He hed prepared songs for the diseases of. 
the body, by the singing of which he cured the 
sick, He had also some that caused oblivion of 
— mitigation of anger, and destructio% of 
ust, . ts eae Oe i i —9 F 


34, As to food, his breakfast wae chiefly of  : 
honey; at dinner he used bread made of millet, 
barley or herbs, raw and boiled. y rarely did ¢ 

he eat the flesh of victims; nor did he take this»: 
from every part of the anatomy, When he intended: 
to sofourn in. the. sanctuaries of the divinities, 
he would eat no more than was hecessary to still - 
hunger and thirst. To quiet hunger, he made a 
mixture of poppy seed and sesame, the skin of a 
sea~onion, weld washed, till entirely drained of 


a 
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TNE CULWARD julien: of the flowers of the daffodil, 
and the leaves of mallows, of paste of barley and’ 
pea; taking an equal weight of which, and chopping 
it small, with Hvmettian honey he made it into s 
Mass, Against thirst he took the seed of cucumbers, 
and the best dried raisins, extracting the seeds, 
and the flower of cariander, and the seeds of mal- 
lows, purselain, scraped cheese, meal and cream; 
these he made up with wild honey. 


b . 35; He claimed that this diet had, by Demeter, 
been. taught to Hercules, when he was sent into the 
Lybian deserts, This preserved his body in an 
unchanging condition; not at one time well, and at 
another time sick, nor at one time fat, and at 
another lean, Pythagoras's countenance showed 
' the same constancy was in ‘his soul also, For he w 
was neither more elated by pleasure, nor cejected. 
by grief; and no one ever saw him either rejoic= | 
ing or mourning, `` — 
3A. When Pythagoras sacrificed to the Gods, |; 
he did not use offensive proftdion, but offered | 
. bo more than barley bread, cakes and myrrh; least 
of all animals, unless perhaps cocks and pigs. 
When he discovered the proposition that the square 
en the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle. was 
sgua to the squares on the sides containing. the: 
right angle,he is said to have gacrificed an ox, 
aa though the more accurate say that this ox was 
made of flour. 1 k ; 


` 


we 


4 


: — — A { 
37. Hie utterances were of two kinds, plain ` 
or symbolical, His teaching was twofold: of his.. 
disciples some were called Students, and others |; 
fearers. The Students learned the fuller and 
More exactly elaborate reasons of science, while 
Whe Hearers heard only the chief heads of learn- 

avg, without more detailed expJanations, . 


36. He ordained that hie disciples should 
«i well and think reverently of the Gods, | 


~ 


iuses and heroes, and likewise of parents and - 
factors; that they sheuld obey the laws; that 
d not relegate the worship of the Gods to u 


{ 


y 
4 


Ore. 
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a secondary osition, performing it ang erty ovon 
at ho e; ak, £0 the celestiat givinit g8 the 
sho sacrifice uncommon offerings, and ordin~ 
ary ones to’ the inferior deities. (The world he - 
divided into ) opposi te powers; the "ọne" was 

a better monad, light, right, equal, stable and 
straight; while the “other” was an inferior duad, 
darkenss, left, unequal, unstable and movable, 


— —— — ee 


39. Moreover, he enjoined the following. A cul- : 
tivated and fruit-bearing plant, harmless many 
and beast, should be neither injured nor destreyed, ' 
A deposit of money or of teachings should be faith- | 
fully preserved by the trustee. ` -> — 
There are three kinds cf things that deserve 
to be pursued and acguired; honorable and virt- 
uous things, those that conduce to the use of . 
life, and those that bring pleasures of the blame 
' Iess, solid and grave kind, of course not the : 
vulgar intoxicating kinds.. Of pleasures there 
were two kinds: one that indulges the bellies ‘ 
- and lusts by a profusion of wealth, which he coms — 
pared to the murderous songs of the Sirens; the ` 
: other kind consists cf things honest, just, and. ` 
necessary to life, which are just as sweet as the 
first, withcut being followed by repehtear:ce; and - 
these pleasures he compared to the harmony of the 
Muses. ' i 


w= eee pee n ne m — — — — — * 


. 40. He, advised special regard to two times: ` 
that whdn we go to sleep, and that when we awake. 
At each of these we should consider our past acte 
ions, and those that are to come. We ought to re- 
quire cf ourselves an account of our past deeds, 
while of the future we should have a providential 
‘eare, Therefor he advised everybody to eat to. 
himself the following verses before he fell asleep: 
"Nor suffer sleep to close thine eyes >. 
LI. thrice thy. acts that day: thou hast run o'er; 
How slipt?What deeds? What duty left undone?" . 
On riding: . ae R cade othe aly 
"As. soon as ere thou wakest, in order lay 
The actions to be done that following day." 


EF 
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. 41. Suck things taught he, though advising 
:abcve all things to speak the truth, fer this 
alcne deifics men, For as he had learned from 
the Magi, who call God Orcmasdes, Gcd's body is. . 
light, and his soul is truth, He taught much else, 
which he claimed to have learned from Aristoclea at 
at Delphi. Certain things he decaared mystically,` 
gymbclically, most of which were collected by Ar- 
istotle, as when he called the sea a tear of Sat—= 
Re the two bear (constellations) the hand of 

ea 


; the Pleiades, the lyre of the Muses; the 
anets, the dogs of Persephone; and he called 
e sound caused by striking on brass the voice 

ef a genius enclosed in the brass, 


42. He had also another kind of symbcls, such 
@uch as, Pass nct over a balance; that is, Shun 
avarice., Poke not the fire with a swird, that is, we 
we cought not to excite a man full of fire and an= 
ger with sharp language. pluck not a crown meant - 
mei tovrdlate the laws, which are the crowns cf ` 
@ities. Eat not the heart, signifiet not tc afflict 
flict ourselves with sorrows, Do net sit upon a ' 

etk=measure, meant, do not live ignobly. On start-~ 
g a journey, do not turn beck, meant that this 
life shculd not be regretted, when near the bourne c 
of death. Do.not walk in the public way meant tc 
-avoid the opinions ef the multitude, adopting 
those of the-learned and the few; Receive not 
swallows into your hcuse, meant rot to admit . 
Vader the same rocf garrulous and intemperate _ 
Mer, Help a man to take up a vurden, but not to 
clay it down, meant to encourage no one to be indolen 
dolent, but to apply oneself to labor and virtue, 


Do not carry the images of the Gods in rings, sig 
nified that one should nct at once to the vulgar. 
reveal one's opinions about the Gods, or discourse 
about them. Offer libations to the Gods, just to 

the ears of the cup, meant that we ought to worship 
and celebrate the Gods with music, for that penet= 
rates through the ears, Do not eat those things that 
that are unlawful, sexual; or increase, beginningnor 
or end, nor the first basis of all things. 
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43, He taught abstention from the loina, 
testicle, putlenda, marrow, feet and heads of 
victims, The loins he called basis, because on 
them as foundations living beings are settled, 
‘Testicles and pudenda he called Reneratien, ; 
for no one is engendered without the help cf these, 
arro Oe — increas — it is the cause of 

rowth in liv beings. The beginning was the. 
foet, and the head t swhich have the most .. 
power in the government cf the body. He likewise 
advised abstention from beans, ag from human flesh 


44. Beans were interdicted, it is said, because 
the particular plants grow and individualize only 
efter (the earth) which is the principle and ori- 
gin of things, is mixed together, so that many 
things underground are confused, and coalsece; . 
after which everything rots together. Then living 
creatures were produced togekher with plants, so 
that both men and beans arose out of putrefaction; 
whereof he alleged many manifest arguments. For 
if any one should chew a bean , and having ground 
it to a pulp with his teeth, and should expose. 
that pulp to the warm sun, for a short while, an: 
then return to it, he will perceive the scent of 
human blood, Moreover, if at the time when beans 
bloom, one should take a little of the flower, .w: 
which then is black, and should pat it into an 
earthen vessel, and cover it closely, and bury i 
.in the ground for ninety days, and at the end th: 
thereof take it up, and uncover it, instead of. t. 
bean he will find either the head of an infant, 

` or the. pudenda of a woman,:' | 


45. He also wished men to abstain from other 
things, such as a swine's paunch, a mullet, and. 
.a seam~tish called a"nettle," and from nearly. all 
' Other marine animals, He referred his origin to 

_ those of past ages, affirming that he was first 

. Euphorbus,. then Aethalides, then Hermotimus, the. 
Pyrrhus, and last, Pythagoras, He showed to his 
disciples that the soul. is immortal, and to thos: 
who were rightly purified he brought back the m:. 
ory of the aets of their former lives, l 
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_ 46, He obtiicëted philosophy, the scope of 
which is to free the mind implanted within us 
{rem the impediments and‘ fetters within which it 

s confined; without whose freedom none can learn 
anything sound or true, of perceive the unsoundneds 
in the operation of sense. Pythagoras thought that 
mind alone sees and hears, while ail the rest are bli 


eblind and deaf, The purified mind should be applied 


to the discovery of beneficial things, which can 
be effected by certain artificial ways, which ‘by 
degrees induce it tofthe contemplation of etern~ 
al and incorporeal things, which never vary, This 
orderliness cf perception skhcu}d begin from cèn- 


‘ #ideration of the most minute things, lest b$ any 


shangethe mind shouid be jarred and withdraw it- 
self, through the PEEP OP Ter) failure of contin- 


‘ wousness in ite subject-matter, — 


‘ 47, That is the resaon he made so much use of 
the mathematical disciplines and speculations, 


‘which are intermediate between the physical and 


J 


the incorporeal realm, for’ the- reason that like 
bodies they have a three-fold dimensions, and ‘yet 


. Share the impassibility of inecrporeale; as de= 


grees of preparation to the contemplation of the 


‘really existent things; by an artificial reason 
diverting the eyes of the mind from corporeal. 
‘things, whose manner and state never remain in 


the same conditicn,: to a desire for true (spir- 


dtual) food; - By means of these mathematical - 


sciences therefore, Pythagoras rendered men truly 
happy, by this artistic introduction of truly ` 
existent things. . 

48, Amcng others, Moderatus of Gades, whe’ 
learnedly treated of- the qualities of numbers in 
eleven books, states that the pythagoreans special- 
ized in the study of numbersto explain their 
teachings symbolically, as de geometricians, jnas- 
mich as the primary forms and principles are hard 
to understand arid express,otherwise, in plain dis= 
course. A simiiar case is the representation of 
Sounds by letters, which are known by marks, which 
are called the first elements of learning: later, - 
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they inform us these are not the true elements, 
_Which they only signify. - : l 


49. As the geometricians cannct express ine 
corporeal forms in words, and have recourse to 
the descriptions of figures, as that g is a tri= 


angle and yet do not mean that the actually seen. `; 


lines are the triangle, but only what they: re~ 
present, the knowledge in th2 min, so the Pythag- 
oreans used the game objective method in respect. 
to first reasons and forms, As these incorporeal 
forms and first principles could not be expres= 
_ sed in words, they had reccurse to demonstration 
by numbers. Number cne denoted to them the reas~. 
on of Unity, Identity, Equality, the purpose of 


friendship, sympathy, and conservaticn of the Une. i 


t 


iverse, which results from persistence in Sameness, | | 


For unity in the details harmonizes all the parts 
of a whole, as by the participation of the First | 
Cause, S 2 i 


50. Number twc, or Duad, signified the two», 
fold reason of diversity and inequality, of every= 
thing that is divisible, or mutable, existing at. 
one time in one way, and at another time in ano, 
ther way. After all these methods were not con— . 

. fined to the Pythagoreans, being used by other.. . 
pa Lor hers to denote unitive powers, which con= 
in all things in the universe, among which are 

certain reasons of equality, dissimilitude and. 
diversity, These reasens are what they meant by 
the tarms Monad and wad, cr by the words uniform, : 
bigorm, or diversiform —. — — oe 


50. The same reasons apply to their use of — 
other numbers, which were ranked according to. : 
certain powers, Things that had a beginning, mid 


dle and end they dencted by the number Three, say= . 


ing that anything that has a middle ia triforn, 


which was opp to every — thing. They sai” 
c 


that if anything was perfect it would make use of 


this principle, and be adorned according to it; 
thy ab poirie no other name for ít, they invente: 


the form, Triad; and whenever they tried to bring 
us to the knowledge of what is perfect they led 
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Us Tò fhet by the form of this-Triad. Sc also with th 
with the other numbers, which were ranked acccrd- 
ing to the same reasons, 


52, All cther things were comptehended under 
pele form and power, Tion mey called Decad, 

7 explaining it by a pun, as decha meaning con 
prehensicn. That is wy they called Ten a perfect 
number, the mest perfest cf all,’ as comprehending 
‘all difference of numbers, reascns, species and 

roporticns, For if the nature of the universe be 
Ref ned according to the reasons and proportions 

of numbers, and if that which is produced, inereas— 
creased and perfected, proceed aoccrding tc the re 
reascn of numbers; and since. the Decad comprehends: 
every reason of numbers, every propertion, and 
every species, — why should Nature herself not -> 
be denoted by the most perfect number, Ten? Such 
was the use of numbers among the pythagoreans, 


53. This prima hilosophy of the Pythag- 
oreans finally died Pat firsts bocsuso Tt — 
‘enigmatical, and then because their commentaries 
were written in Doric, which dialect itself is some 
somewhat obscure, so that Doric teafhings were 
not fully understood, and they became misappre~ 
hended, and finally spurious, and later, they . 
who published them no longer were Pythagoreans, _ 
The pythagoreans affirm that Plato, Aristotle, Speusi 
Speusippus, Aristoxenus and Xenocrates appropriated 
ted the best of them, making but minor changes. 

‘distract attention from this their theft), 
hey later collected and deluvered as characterist 
eristic pythagorean doctrines whatever therein | 
.Was most trivial, and vulger, and whatever had 
been invented by envious and calumnicus perscns, 
‘to cast contempt on pythagoreanisn, | 


' 54. Pythagoras and his associates were lohg — 
held in such admitation tn Italy, that many cities 
4nvited them to undertake their administration. 

At last, however, they incurred envy, and a con= 
spiracy was formed against them as follows, Cylo, 
a Crotcnian, whe in race, nobility and wealth 
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was th most preeminent, was of a severe, violent 
and tyrannical disposition, and did not secruple 
to use the multitude of his followers te compass ` 
his ends. As he esteemed himself worthy of what 
` ever was best, he considered it his right te be 

admitted to Pythagorean fellowship, He therefore 
went to Pythagoras, extolled himself, and desired 
his ccnversation, Pythagoras, however, who was. 

- accustomed to read in human bodies'# nature and 
manners the disposition of the man, bade him e= 
part, and go about his business, Cylo, being of 
a rough and violent disposition, took it as a great 
gteat affrong, and became furious, 


35. He. therefore assembled his friends, began 

` to accuse Ppythagcras, and conspired against him: 
and his disciples. Pythagcras then went to Delos, 
to visit the Syrian Pherecydes, formerly his 
teacher, mo was dangercusly sick, to nurse him, 
Ppythagoras's friends then gathered together in - 
the house of Milo the wrestler; and were al, 
stoned and burned when Cyle's fcllowers sté the 
house on fire, Only two escaped, Archippus and. 
Lysis, according to the account of Neanthes, 
Lysis took refuge in Greece, with Epaminondas, 
whose teacher he had formerly been. 


: .56. But Dicaearchus and other more accurate 
“m~ “> historians relate that pythagoras himself 
was present when this conspiracy bore fruit, 
for pherecydes had died before he left Samos.. 
Of his friends, forty who were gathered togeth= 
er in a house were aléanked and slain; while 
others were gradually slain as.they came to the. 
city. As his friends were taken, Pythagoras him- 
self first escaped to the Caulonian haven, and 
thence visited the Locrians. Hearing of his com 
ing, the Lcorians sent some old men to their 
frontiers to intercept him, They said, " Pythag- 
oras, you are wise and of great worth; but as our 
aws, avetain nothing reprehensible, we will preser— 
+s them intact. G to some other piace, an ke mil, 
furnish you with any needed necessaries of travel. 
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thagoras: turned back, and: sailed to Tarentum, 
where, receiving the same treatment as at Croto- 
na, he went tu Metepontum. Everywhere arese great — 
mobs against him, oF which even new the inhabitants 
make menticn, calling them the Pythagorean riets, 
as-his follewers were called Ppythagoreans. . 


57. pythagsras fled te the temple of the 
Muses, in Mevapontum, There he absde forty days, 
and starving, died, Others however state that 
lis death was due te grief at less ef all his 
friends who, when the house in which they were 

athered was burned, in order to make a way fer 

ekr master, they threw themselves iate the 
flames, to make a bridge of safety for him, whereby 
by indeed he escaped, When died the pythagereans, 
with them also died their knowledge, whixh till then 
then they had kept seoret, excpet for a few eb . 
foure thingsnwhich were commonly repeated by those 
who did not understand them, pythagcras himself ` 
teft no beck; but some little sparks of his phil- 
esephy, cbsoure and difficult, were preserved by 
the few wha were preserved by being seattered, as 
were Lysis and Archippus. . bP od l 


58. The pythagereans new aveided human society, 
Being levely, saddened and dispersed. Fearing never~ 
theless that ameng men the mame of philesophy would 
be entirely extinguished, and that therefere the 
@ods would be angry with them, they made abstracts 
grd commentaries. Each man made his ow collection 
ef written autherities and his ewn memories, leav- 
ing them wherever he happened te die, charging 
their wives, sens and daughters to presrve them. 
within their familios, This mandate of transmission 
within each family was obeyed for a leng time. 


38. Nichemacus says that this was the reason 
hy the pythagereans studiously avoided friendship 
rith strangers, preserving a constant friendship 
among each other. ait 

Aristoxenus, is his beak on the Life of pyth- 
sgoran, says he heard many things from Dionysius, 
the tyrant ef Sicily, whe, after his abdicaties, 
taught letters at Corinth, Among these were that 


a) 
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they abstained frem lamentations and grieving, 
and tears; alse from adulation, entreaty, sup- 
plication and the like, —— 


60. It is said that Dionysius at cne`time 
wanted te test their mutual fidelity under impris 
sonment, He contrived this plan. Phintias was ar~ 
rested, and taken before the tyrant, and charged 
with pletting against the tyrant, convicted, and 
condemned tẹ death, Phintias, accepting the sit- 

“uatien, asked to be given the rest of the day to 
' arrange his ewn affairs, and those of Danion, his 
friend and associate, who now would: have to as- 
sume the management. He therefore asked for a 
` temperaty release, leaving Damcn as security for 
his appearance, Dionysius grarted the request, 
and they sent for Samon, who agreed to remain 

until pPhintias should return, 


61. The novelty of this deed astonished Dien» 
yskus; but those who had first suggested the 
experiment, scoffed at Damon, saying he was in 
danger of losing his life. But to the general 
surprise, near sunset Phintias came to die. Dion~ ` 
ysius then expressed his admiration, embraced the 
them beth, and asked to be received as a third 
in their friendship, Though he earnestly besaught 
this, they refused this, though assigning no | 

' reason therefore# Aristoxenus states he heard thé 
. this from Dionysius himseif, | — 
Hippsbégus and Noanthes relate Bbout Myllia 
and TAMY CNG p65 o0 aca kes es bees Š 
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ANONYMOUS 
BIOGRAPEY OF PYTHAGORAS, 
Preserved by PHOTIUS. . 


1. plato was the pupil of Archytas, and thus 
the ninth in sueccession:from Pythageras; the 


tenth was Aristotle, Those of .pythagoras's dis- 


ciples that. were deveted to contemplaticn were 

called serastici, the reverend, while those whe 
were engazed in business were called politicians. 
These who cultivated the disciplines of geometry 


. and astronomy, were called students. Thowe whe 


asseciated personally with Pythagoras were called 
pythagoreans, while these who merely imitated his 
teachings were called pythagoristians, All these 
generally abstained- from the flesh of animals; 
at a certain time they tasted $4## the flesh of 


. whotims only. 


‘2, Pythagoras ig said to have lived l04 years; 
and Mnesarchus, one of his sons, died a young. 
man. Telauges was another son, and Sara and. Myia 
were his daughters, Theme, it is said, was not 
enly his.disciple, but practically his daughter. ` 

3. The pythagoreans preach a gifference between 


-the Monad, and the One; the Monad dwells in the 
intelligible realm, while the One dwells among 
‘ pumbers, Likewise, the Twe exists among numerable 


things, while the puad is indeterminate... 

4. The Monad expresses equality and measure, 
the Duad expresses excess and defect. mean and 
measure cannot admit of more or less, while excess 
and defect, which proceed to infinity, admit it; 
thay is why the Duad is called indeterminate. 
Sinee, because of the all-inclusion of the Monad 
and Duad, all things refer to number, they call 
all things numbers; and number is perfected in the 
Ten. Ten is reached by adding in order the first 
four figures; that is why the Ten is called the 
Quaternary (or, Tetrachtys). f 

5, They affirm that man may arona in three 
ways: first, by conversation with the Gods, for 
te them none can approach unless he abstain from 


+ 
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all evil,imitating the divinity, even unto assim- 
ilation; second, by well doing, which is a char- 
acteristic of the divinity; third by dying: fer 

if the slight soul-separation from the body’ result- 
ing from discipline improves the soul so that she 
begins to divine, in dreams; and if the disease - 
extasies produce visions, then the soul must surely 
improve far more when entirely separated from the 
body by death, 

6. The thagereans abstained from eating 
animals, on their foolish belief in transmigra— ¢ 
tion; also because this flesh-Pood engages diges- 
tion too much, and is too fattening. Beans alse 
they avmided, because they produced flatulency, — 
produced over~satiety, and other reasons. ! 

7. The pythagoreans considered the Monad ss the | 
beginning of all things, just as a point jg the be-' 
ginning of a line, a Jing of-a curfkoor and avour- i 
face of a solid, Which ay. A point | 
implies a préceding Monad, so that it is real 
the principle of bodies, and all of them arise from 
the Monad. ep 

8. The Pythagoreans are said to have predicted 


_ many. things, wnd Pythagoras's predictions always 


came true. , ; — 
9, Plato is said to have learned his specul- 
ative and physical doctrines from the Italic pyth- 
agoreans; and his ethics from Socrates; and his 
logic from. Zeno, Parmenides and the Eleatics. But 


_ all of these. teachings descended from Pythagoras, 


10. According to Pythagoras, Plato and Aristo~ 
tle, sight is the judge of the ten colors;, white 


and black being the extremes of all others, between: 
yellow, tawny, pale, red, blue, green, light blue, 


and grey. Hearing is the judge ef the voice, sharp 
and flat. Smell judges of odors, good and bad, and 
putridity, humidity, liquidness and evaporation. 
Taste judges of tastes, sweet and bitter, and be% 
tween them five: sharp, acid, fresh, salt and hot, 
Touch judges of many things between the extremes of 
heavy and lightmess, such as heat and cold; and thos 
those between them, hardness and softness; and thos” 
those between them, dryness and moistness, and thoes: 
those between them, While the main four senses are 
confined te their special senses in the head, touch 
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is StPFused THROUGHOUT THE MEAM ANG the whole bedy, 
' and is common tr all the senses; but is specialised 
in the hards, . a 
sam 11. Pythagoras taught that in heaven there were 
‘twelve orders: the first and outermost being the 
fixed sphere, where, accirding te Aristotle, dwelt 
the highest God, and the intelligible deities; 

and where Plato located his ideas, Next are the 

seven planets: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mere y 

eury, Sun and Meon, Then comes the sphere of Fire, 

that of Air, Water, and last, Earth, In the fixed 
sphere dwells the First Cause, and whatever is 
nearest thereto iis the best organized, and most 
excellent; while that which is furthest therefrom 
ie the worst, Constant order is preserved as low 
as the Moon; while ail things eublunary are dis~- 
`- orderly. Evil, therefore, must necessarily exist 
in the neighborhood of the Earth; which has been 
arranged as thelowest, as a basis for the world, 

. and as a rocep able for the lowest things, All e 
superlunary things are governed in firm order, 
asd Providentially; and the decree of Ged, which 
they follow; while beneath the moon operate four 
causes: God, Fate, our election, and Fortune. 

‘For instance, te go aboard’a ship, or not, is in 
our power; but the storms and tempests that may 
‘arise out of àa calm, are the result of Fortune;. 
and the preservation ef the ship, sailing threugh 
the waters, is in the hands ef Previdence, of Ged, 
There are many different modes of Fate. There is 
a distinction to be made between Fate, which is 
‘determined, orderly and consequent, while Fortune 
‘49 spentaneaus and casual, For example, it is ene 
mode of Fate that guides the growth ef a boy œ 
—— all the sequent ages te manhood. 

. . dé, Aristotle, who was a diligent investigater, 
agreed with the'pythagoreans that the Zodiac runs 
obliquely, on account of the generations of those 

E i things which beceme complements. to the 
te verse, Por if these moved evenly, there would be 
no ehange of seasons, of any kind, Now the. pas- 
je ef the sun and the other planets from one 
m to another effect the four seasons ef the | 
ir, which ‘determine the growth of plants, and 
eration of animals, i 
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13. Others thought that the sun's size ex- 
ceeded that of the earth by nc more than thirty 
times; but Pythagoras, as I think cerrectly, taught 
it was more than a hundred times as great. 

14. Pythagoras called the revolution ef Saturn 
the great year, inasmuch as the pther planets run’ 
their course in ashorter time; Saturn, thirty — 
years; Jupiter, in twelve; Mars in twe; the Sun 
in one; Mercury and Venus the same as the Sun. 

The Moon, being nearest to the Earth, has the 
— cycle, that ef a month, 

a8. It was Py (haeerne whe first called heaven 
cesmes, because it is perfect, and "aderned" with 
infinite beauty end living beings; — 

if. With pythagoras agreed Plato and Aristatle, 
that sbe soul is immortal; although some whe did 
not understand Arictetle claimed he taught the. soul 
soul was mortal, 


. Ye a NAP 3 S osm; ; 
which means om 3 e-univeTse; not becau'. 
et because, like other animals, even the least, $ 
he is constituted by the four elements, but because 

he contains all the powers of the world, For the 
world contains gods, the four elements, animals 
and plants. All of these powers are contained in 
man. He has reason, which is a divine power; he 
has the nayure of the elements, the powers of mov- 
ing, growing, and reproduction. However, in each . 
-of these he is inferior to the others. For example, 
an athlete who practices five kinds of sports, and 
diverting his powers into five channels, is inferéor 
ier to the athlete who practises a single sport; 
se man, having all of the powers, is inferior in 
each, Than the gods, we have less reasoning powers} 
_ and less of each of the elements than the elements 
themselves. Our anger and desire are inferior to 
these passiona in the irrational animals; while 
our powers of nutrition and growth are inferior 
to that in plants, Constituted therefore of diff~ |! 
erent powers, we have a diffioult life to lead, e. 
. 16, While all other things are ruled by one © 
nature ely, we are drawn by different powers: - 
as for instance, when by God we are drawn to bet- 
ter things, er when we are drawn to evil courses 
by the prevailing of the lower powers. He wWho,. . 


` 
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LIRA A VIGILANT aNd ZXPERT CHARIOTREr, within hime 
self cultivates the divine element, will be able to 
utilize the other powers by a mingling of the el- 
epents., by anger, desire and habit, just as far 
as may be necessary, Though it seems easy to . 

know yourseif, this is the most difficult of all 
things. This is said to derive from the Pythian . 
Apollo, though it is also attributed to. Chilo, one 
oP the seven sages. Its message is, in any evant, 
to discover our own power; which amounts to learn 
ing the nature of the whole extant world, which, as. 
as God advises us, is impossible witheut philos- 


Q Cri ` t 
P, There are eight organs of knowledge: sense, 
imagination, art, opinion, prudence, scùhence, _ 
wisdom and mind, Art, prudence, science and mind 
we share with the gods; sense and imagination, with 
the irrational animals; while opinion alone is 


_ our characteristic. Senge is a fallacious knowledge 


derived through the body; rape Eih is a notion in 
in the soul; art is a habit of cooperating with' 


` reason. The words “with reason," are here added, ' 


for everi.a spider operates, but it lacks reason, 
prudence is a habit selective of the rightness 

of planner deeds; science is a habit of those 

things which remain ever the same, with Sameness; 
wisdom is a knowledge of the first causes; while 
mind is the principle and fountain of all good 
things. : . — ar 

18. Docility is divided into three: shrewdness, 
memory and acuteness. Memory guards the things - 
which ahve been learned; acuteness is quickness 
of understanding, and shrewdness is the ability ef 
deducing the unlearned from what.one has learned’ 
to investigate. . . 

19. Heaven may be divided inte. three: the 
first sphere; second, the space from the fixed 
sphere to the moon; third, the whole world, heaven 
and earth, — 

20. The extreme elements, the best and the 
worst, operate unintermittently. There is no inter- 
mission with God,and things near him in mind and 
reason; and plants are continuously nourished by 
day and night. But man is not always active, nor 


à 
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are irrational animals,: which rest and sleep most 
of the time. 

21, The Greeks always surpassed the Barbarians 
in manners afd habits, on account of the mild 
Climate in which they live. The Scythians are trou- 
troubled by cold, and the Aethicpbane by heat; 
Which determines a violent interior heat and mcis= 
ture, resulting in violence and audacity, Analos . 
goulsy, those who live near the middle zone and 

he meuntains participate in the mildness of the | 
country they inhabit. That is why, as plato says, 

the Greeks, and especially the Athenians impreved 
the disciplines that they had derived from the 
Barbarians. i J— 

22. (From them had come) strategyp painting, . 
mechanics, polemics, oratary, and physical. cult- 
ure, But the sciences of these were developed 
by the Athenians, owing to the favezbhte natural 
.condi tions of light, and purity of air, which had 
the double effect of drying out the earth, as it 
is in Attica, but making subtle the minds of men, 
So a rarefied atmosphere is unfavorable to the 
fertility of the earth, but is favorable to bbnt=. 
al development, A.D 


(In. Photiusts work, this is followed by a paras 
graph ob the Etesian winds, which has noth what- 
ever to do with the subjest,and which, therefore, 

is omitted,). eS 


— 
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: LIFE OF PYTHAGORAS 
‘By DIOGENES -LAERTIUS 
CHAPTER I 
EARLY LIPE 


Since we have niw gone through the Ionàian p- _ 
philosopay, which was derived from Thales, and —— 
the lives of tne several ‘illustrious. men who: 
were the chief ornaments of that school,we will 

‘now proceed to treat of the Italian 8chool,which ` 
was founded by Pythagoras, the son of Mnesarchus, 

. & segl engraver, as he is recorded to have been 
by ‘Hermippus; a native of Samos, or, as Aristox+ 
enus asserts, a Tyrrhenian, and a native of ‘one. `- 
of. the islands which the Athenians,after they had 
driven out the Tyrrhenians, had occupied, But some 
authors say that he was the:son of Marmacus, the 
son of Hippasus, the son of Euthyphron, the son 
of Cleonymus, who was.an-exile from Phlias; and 
that Marmaous settled in Samos, and that from this 
this circumstance Pythagoras was called a Samian. 
After that, he migrated to Lesbos; having vome to 
“‘pherecydes; with Ietters from his uncle Zoilus, 
Then he made three. silver goblets, and carried 
them to Egypt as a present for each of the three 

- priests, He had brothers, the eldest of. whom was 
‘named Eunomus, the middle one Tyrrhenius, and a 
Slave named Zamolxis, to whom the Getae sacrifice, 
believing him to be the same as Saturn, accordi 
to the accounr to the account of Herodotus (4:939, 


II. STUDIES 


He was a pupil, as I have already mentioned, of 
Pherecydes the Syrian; and after his death he 
came to Samos, and became & pupil of Hermodamas, 
the descendant of Creophylus, who was already an 
old man. now, 

+ z 
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7 * he was a youth devoted to learning, he 
Quitted his .country, and got initiated inte all the 
fhe Grecian and barbarian sacred mysteries, Accerd= 
ingly he went to Egypt, on which occasion Polycre~ 
tes.gave him a letter of intraiiction to Amasis; 
and he learned the Egyptian Langeage, as Autipho 
‘tells us, in his treatise on. those men who have 
become conspicuous for virtue; and he associated 
with the Chaldeans and Magi. - : 
Afterwards ha went to Crete, and in company. with 
Epimenides, he descended into. the Idaeen cave ~= 
and in Egypt too he had entered into the ncliest: 
. parts of their temples, += and leursed all the '’ 
most: secret mysteries that rejate to their Geds, 
Then. he returned again to Samos, and finding his | 
country reduced under the absolute dominion of -> 
Polycrates,. he set sail, and fled to Crotona in 
Italy. Having given laws to the Italians, he there _ 
gained a very high reputation, together with his 
scholars, who were about three hundred in numbers, 
and governed the republic in a most excellent man~ | 
ner; so that the. constitution: wae very néarly an 
aristocracy, 
Iv ` TRANSMIGRATION * 
_ Herclides Ponticus says that he was accustomed 
to speak of himself in this manner: that he had. 
formerly been Acthalides, and had been accounted 
the son of Meroury; and that Mercury had desired * 
him to select any gift he pleased except immortal- 
ity. -Accordingly, he had requested that, whether 
Henni or dead, he might preserve the memory of w 
what had happened to him, While, therefore, he was 
alive, he reqollected everything; and when he was 
. dead, he retained the same memory. At a subsequent 
eriod ‘he passed into Euphorbus, and was wounded 
y Menelaus, While he was Euphorbua, he used to 
say that he had formerly been Aethalides; and that 
he had received as a gift from Mere the perpet~ 
ual transmigration off his soul; so that it ae cone 
SRH eon ee and passing | into whatever 


ant OR ANIMALS If PLEASED; and he had also roe 
ceived the gift of knowing and recollecting all 

that his soul had suffered in hell, and what sufferin 
Toripe too are endured by the rest of the souls, 

But after Euphorbus died, he said that his soul 
had passed into Hermotimus; and when he wished to 
convince people of this, he went into the territ= 
ory of the Branchidae, and going into the temple _ 
of Apollo, he showed his shield which Menelaus had 
dedicated there as an offering, For he said that 
he, when he sailed from Troy, had offered up his 
shield which was already getting worn out, to ap- 
ollo, and that nothing remained but the ivory face 
which was on it, He said that when Hermotimus died 
ho had become pyrrhus, a fisherman of Delos; and that 
tthat he still recollected everything, how he had | 
formarly been Aethalides, then Euphorbus, theri | 
Hermotimus, and then pyrrhus, When Pyrrhus died, | 
he became pythagoras, and still recollected all | 

| 
| 
| 
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-the circumstances I have been mentioning. 
V. WORKS OF PYTHAGORAS 


Now thay say that Pythagoras did not leave 
behind him a single book; but they talk foolishly; 
for Heraclitus, the natural. philosopher, speaks 
plainly enough of him, saying, "Pythagoras, the | 
gon of Mnesarchus, was the most learned of all 
men in history; and having selected from these 
yritinge, he thus formed his own wisdom and extens- 

ve 3e rning, and mischievous art." Thus he speaks, 

Because Pythagoras, in the beginning of his treat- 

. ise on natura] philosophy, writes in the following 

’ manner: "By. the sir ch I breathe, and by the | 

water which I drink, I will not endure to be dkamed 

on account of this discourse," . TERRES 

There are three volumes extant written by Pyth- 
- agoras: one on education, one on politics, and one 
on Fatural philosophy, The treatise which is nov 
extant under the name of pythagoras is the work of 

. Lyvhs, of Tarentum, a philosopher of the pythag- 

- oreap. school, who fled to Thebes, and became the' teac’ 
teacher of Epaminondas, Heraclides, the son of.. 
Sarapion, in his’ Abridgment of Sotion, says that 
he wrote a poem in epic verse upon the Universe; 


tne! 
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and BESTÖZS TNAT A SACRED poem which begins thus: 
“Dear youths, I warn you cherish peace divine, 
And in your hearts lay deep these words of mine." 
A third about the Soul; a fourth on Piety; a fifth 
entitled Helothaies, which was the name of the fe~ 
ther of Epicharmus of Cos; a sixth, called Crotona; 
and other poems too, But the mystic discourse which 
is extant under his name, they say is really the wo: 
work of Hippasus, having been composed witha view 
to bring Pythagoras into disrepute, There were also 
many other books composed by Aston# of Crotona, 
and attributed to Pythagoras, 
-Aristoxenus asserts that pythagoras derived the 
greater part of his ethical doctrines from Themisto»: 
clea, the priestess at Delphi. Ion of Chios, in his 
Victories, says that he wrote some poems and at= 
\tributed them to Orpheus. His aiso, it is said, is 
the poem called Scopadaea, which begins thus: 
"Behave not shamelessly to any one." 


.VI GENERAL VIEWS ON LIFE. 


. Sosicrates, in his Successions, relates thatnhe 

having been asked by Leon, the tyrant of the Phli~ 
asians, who he was, replied, "A philosopher,” He 
adds that pythagoras used to compere life to a fears 
tival.. "Aad as some people come to the festival to 
contend for the prizes, and others for the purposes 
of traffic, and the best as spectators, so also in 
life the ‘mea of slavish dispositions are born hun 
ters after glory and covetousness; but philosophers 
are seekers after the truth." Thus he spoke on thig 
subject, But in the three treatises above mentioned, 


t 


. the following princ ipion are laid dom by Pythagoras: 


He forbids men to pray for anything in partio- 
ular for themselves, because they do not know what 
is good for them, He calls drunkenness an exrpres= 
Sion identical with ruin, and rejects all super- 
 fluity,. saying, "That no one cught to exceed the 

' proper quantity of meat and drink.” On the subject 
of venereal pleasures, he writes thus: "One ought 
to sacrifice to Venus in the winter, not in the 
summer; and in autumn and spring in a lesser. de- 
gree, But the practice is pernicious at every sea= 
Son, and is newer good for the health." And ogee, 
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WAEN KE WAS ASKAO WHEN A MAN MIQHT INdulge in the 
a leasures of love, he replied, "Whenever you wish 
to be weaker than yourself,” - Ha 


VII. AGES OF LIFE ma A 


Thus does he divide the agës of life. A boy for t 
‘twenty years; a young man == neaniskcs, - for 

* twenty years; a middle aged man -~ neanias, -= 
for twenty years, and an old man for twenty. These 
different ages correspon proportionately to the 
seasons; boyhood answers to the spring; youth to 
summer; middle age to autumn; and old age to 

è winter, He uses neaniskos here as equivalent to 
meirakion; and nearias as equivalent to aner, 


VIII. SOCIAL CUSTOMS 


Timaeus says that he was the first. person to ` 
assert that the property of friends i s common, 
and that friendship is equality, His disciples . 
used to put all their posseesions together into . 
one store, and use them in common. For five years 
they kept sileace, doing nothing but listening to 

. discourses, and never once seeing Pythagoras, un- 
til they were approved; after that time they were 
admitted into his hcuse,: and allowed to see him, . 
They also abstained from the use of cypress cof~ 

ins, because the sceptre of Jupiter was made of 
that wood, as Hermippus tells us in the second ` 

.. book of his account of pythagoras, 


iz, DISTINGUISHED APPEARANCE 


~. He is said to have been a man of the most dig= 
nified appearance; and respecting him his disciples 
adopted an opinion that he was Apollo who had come 

.. from the Hyperboreans; and it is said that once | 
when he was stripped naked he was seen to have a 
golden thigh, Many people affirmed that when he was 
crossing the river Nessus, it addressed him-be his 


name, 
j #X WOMEN DEIFIED BY MARRIAGE 
i Timaeus, in the tenth book’ of his Histories 
. tells us that he used to say ‘that women who were 
,merried to men had the names of Gods, being succes~ 


° 
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sively called virgins, nymphe, and then mothers. 
XI SCIENTIFIC CULTURE E 


Also it was Pythagoras who carried geometr, 
to perfection, after Moeris had first found out 
the principles of the elements of that science,. 
as Aristiclides tells us in the second book of 1’ 
History of Alexander; and the part of the scien. 
to which Pythagoras applied hinself above all.o.. 
ers, was arithmetic. Be also discovered the num: 
ical repation of sounds on a single string; he e 
studied medicine. Apollodorus the logician, recc 
of him that he sacrificed a hecatomb, when he he > 
discovered that the square of the hypothenuse of 
& right-angled triangle was equal to the squares 
of the sides contsining the right angle. There i.. 
an epigram which is couched in the following ter: 
"When the great Smian sage his nébly nroblem fo. 

A hundred oxen with their lifg-bleod dyed the 


ground, 
XII. DIET AND SACRIFICES | 


He is also said to.have been the first man wi. 
trained athletes on meat; and Exrymenes was the 
first man, according to the statement of phavor.. 
inus,: in the third book of his Commentaries, wh:. 

‘ever did submit to this diet, as before that tir.. 
men used to train themselves en dry figs, and _ 
moist cheese, and wheaten b read; as the same p: 

' Vorinus informs us in the eighth book of his Un... 
versal History, But some authors state that a t:.. 
trainer of the name of Pythagoras certainly did 

train his athletes on this system, but that it 
Was not our philosopher; for that he even forbati : 
men to kill animals at all, much less wculd he i, 
have allowed his disciples to eat them, as havin., 

.& Tight to live in ‘common with mankind.. And this 
was his pretext; but in reality he prohibited tk. 
eating of animals because he wished to train anc 
accustom men to simplicity of life; so that all 
their food should be easily’ procurable, as it | 
Would’be, if they ate only such things as reguir- « 
ed no:fire tò cook them, and if they drank piain 
water; for from this diet they would derive heal. 
of body, and acuteness of intellect. 
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‘The only eltar at which he worshipped was that 
of Apollo the Father, at Delos,: which is at the ...* 
back of the altar of Coratinus, because wheat aad 
parley, and cneese--cakes are the only offerings 

aid upon it, as it is not dressed by fire; and no 
victim is evr slain there,. as Aristotle tells us, 

in his Constitution of the Delians, It is also said 
that he was the first person. who asserted. that. the. 
soul went a necessary circle being transformed and. 
confined at different times in different bodies. 


XIII MEASURES AND WEIGHTS 


He was also the first person who introdueed meas= | 
ures and weights among the Greeks, as .Aristo~ - | 
xenus the musician informs ug, Hg 

——— i ; ; 


=>, XIV HESPERUS LUCIFER: | 


Parmenides assures us toc that he was the first 
person who asserted the identity of Hesperus — 
» and Lucifer, — 5 
XV STUDENTS AND REPUTATION 
He was so greatly admired that ít used to be said 
that his disciples locked on all his sayings as : 
the cracles of God, In his writings he himself . 
said that he had coma among men after having spent 
two hundred and sevens} ‘years in the shades below, 
e Therefcre the Lucanians, Peusetians, Messapians . 
and Romans flocked around him, coming. with eager= 
ness to hear his disccurses; but until the time of 
Philolaus no doctrines of pythagcras were ever. . 
divulged; and he was the first person who publish- 
ed the three celebrated bcoks which plato wrote to’ 
have purchased fcr him for a hundred minae, The 
, scholars who used to come to, him by night were . 
no less than six hundred. Whenever any one of them 
was permitted to see. him,.he wrote of it to his 
friends, as if they had achieved sémething wender~ 
ful. —— Ta cn ee X 
The. people. of Metapentum used te call his house t 
the temple ef Ceres; and the street leading te it 
was calied that of the Muses, as we.are infermed 
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in. the universal history of Phavorinua. 
Accerding to the account given by Aristaxeny - 
‘in his.tenth book of his Laws on Educatien, the 
rest of the Pythagareans used to say that his pr. 
cepts ought not to be divulged. te all the world; 
and Xenophilus the Pythagorean, when he was aske’ 
what was the best way for a man to educate his s: 
gon,- sic, "That he must first of all take care 
viet he was, born in & city which enjoyed good 
aws, 
thagoras formed many excellent men in Ita- 
ly, by his precepts, and among them Zaleucus 
` and Charondas, the law-givers,. 


XVI FRIENDSHIP FOUNDED ON SYMBOLS 


Pythagoras was fameus for his power of attract= 
ing friendships;. and among othdr things, if he 
-aver heard that anyrone had any community of. sym- 
bols with him, he at once made him a. companion 
and a friend. i i - 


XVII. . SYMBOLS OR MAXIMS | 


Now what he called his symbels were. such. as these, 
“Do not peke the fire with a sword,” "Do net sit 
fom a a bushel.” "Do'not deveur yeur heart," 

“De not aid men in diaearding a burden, but in 

increasing ane,” "Always have your bed packed up.” 

“Do not hear the image cf Gad on a ring." "Efface 


~ the traces of a pot in the ashes." "Do not wipe a 


seat with a lamp." "De not make water in the sun- 

“shine.” "Do not walk in the main street," "Do not 

- offer your hand lightly." "Do not cherish swal- 
~ lows under your roof." "Do. not cherish birda with 
- Crooked talons." "Do not defile; do not. stand upe.. 
the parings af your nails, or the cuttings of you: 
hair." “Avoid a. sharp swerd." "When travelling 
abroad, de not leok back at your om berders, 

: Now the precept net te peke the fire with 

a swerd meant, not te preveke the anger or swel- 
ling pride of powerful men; net te vielate ‘the 
beam of the balance meant, net to transgress fair- 
ness and justice; net te sit on a bushel is to 
have an equal ¢are fer the present and the future; 


b 


‘and muliet, Some authors assert that he 


bread; and that he never crank wine in the 


‘too much, or to have drumk too much; er ‘to in 
‘in the-pleasuess of love, He abstained whelly ‘ff 


⸗ 


ishing he used to call feeding storks 
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for by the bushel is meant one's daily food. By 
not ceveuring me's heart, he’ intended to show. 
that we ought not to waste away our souis with 
grief and sorrow, In the precept that a man when 
travelling abroad should not turn his eyes back, 
hne recommende’ those who were departing this life 
not to be desivaus to live, and not to be too ruch 
attracted by the pleasures here on earth, And the 
other symbels way be-explained in a similar manner, 
that we may net be too prejix here. 


` XVIII PERSONAL HABITS 


Above all things, he used te prohi 
of the erythinus and the mepanurus; 
of animald, and beans. Aristetle info 
‘to these prohibitiens he sometimes adde 


it the eating 
lso the hearts 
ms us that 


used to be ccntented with honey, honey-cor 


tire. He usually ate vegetables, either boile4 or 
raw; and he very rarely ate fish, His dress 
white, very clean; his bed=clothes also were 
and wollen, for Linen had not yet been introdu ed 
in that country. He was never known tvo have eat 


laughter, and from all such indulgences as jest 


' and idle stories, He never chastised any one,. whec™ 


ther slave or free man, while he was angry. Admorf™ 
_, He used te practise divination,. as far as ‘ane’ 

guries and auspices; but not by means of burnt- ¢& 

offerings, except only the burning of frank-ineen ie 


“ cense, All the sacrifices which he offered cons- 
, , isted of inanimate things, But some, however; 'as= ee i 
i e 


sert that he did sacrifice animals, limiting hime 


self to cocks, and sucking kids, which are called. & 


gpalioi,but that he very rarély offered lamba, ey 
gristoxenus, however, affirms:that he permitted th { 
fhe eating of all other-aninale, and abstained / 
mly Prom oxen used’ in agriculture, and from rams, 


— — — 
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"Pythagoras who often teaches 
Precepts of magic, and with speeches 
Of long highesounding diction drawa, 
From gaping crowds, a vain applause," 
Referring to his having been different people at 
different times, Xenophanes says in an elegiac 
poem, that begins thus? : 
Now wil}, I upon another subject touch, 
And lead the way.,...ccseere 
They say that once, as panning by he saw 
A dognseverely beaten, he did pity him; 
And spoke as follows to the man who beat him: 
"Stop now, and beat him not; since in his body. 
Abides the soul of a dear friend of mine, 
Whose voice I recognized as he was crying,” 
Cratinus also ridiculed him in his 3* orean 
Woman; but in his Tarentines he speaks thus: 
“They are accustomed, if by chance they see 
A private individual abroad, 
To try what powers of argument he has, 
How he can speak and reasen; and they bother him 
With strange antithesis, and forced conclusions, - 
Errors, comparisons, and magnitudes, 
Till they have filled, and quite perpiexst his 
mind, 


In his Alemaeon, Innesimachus says: 
"As we dé sacrifice to the Phoebus whom 
' Pytagoras worships, never eating aught 
ich has the breath of life." 
Austophon says in hia Pythagorean: 
A. "He said that when he ‘did descend below 
Among the shades in Hell, he there beheld 
All men who e'er had died; and there he saw, 
That the pythagoreans differed much 
From all the rest; for that with them alone 
Did Plute deign te eat, much honoring . 
Their pious habits, 
B, “He's a civip God, er: 
- Ig he likes eating with euch dirty fellows," 
And again in the same play he says, l 
"They eat 
Nothing but herbs and vegetables, and drink 
. Pure water only; but their lice are such 
. Their cloaks sẹ dirty, and their unwash'd so 
Se rank, that none of our younger men 
‘ Will for a moment bear them, 
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. Pythagoras died in this manner. When he was 
Sitting with seme of his companions in Milo's | 
house, some of these whom he did not think ‘worthy 
of admission into it, was by envy excited to set 
fire to it.But some say that the people of Cro- 
tona themselves did this, being afraid lest he 
might. aspire to the tyranny, Pythagoras was 
caught as he was trying to escape; and coming to 

. a place full of beans, he stopped there, saying 
that it was better to be — than to trample 
on the beans, and better to be.slain than to 

speak;.and so he was mursered by those who were 

pursuing him, In this way also, mist of his com- 
anions were slain; being about forty,in mumber; 
ut that a very few did escape, among whom were 

Archippus of Tarentum, and Lysis, whim I have men= 

tioned before, i ; 

., But Dicaearchus śbates that pythagoras. died 
iater, having escaped as far as the temple of the 
Muses at Metapontum, where he died of starvation, 
after forty days. Heraclides, in his abridgment 
of the life ef Satyrus says that after he had 
‘buried Pherecydes at Delos, he returned to Italy, 
and there Pin@ing a superb banquet Pre that of 
the house of Milo, of Crotona, he left that city 
for Metapontum, where, not wishing any longer to 
live, he put an end to his life by starvation. ` 
But Hermippus says that when there was war between 
the. Agrigentines and the Syracusans, Pythagoras, 
„vith his usual companions, gerne’ the Agrigent~ 
ine: army, which was put to flight. Coming up age - 


inst a field of beans, instead of crossing it, 
-he ran around it, and so was slain by the Syrac= 
usans; and that the rst, about thirty-five in 
rumber, were burned at Tarentum, where they 
were trying to excite a sedition in the state 
-against the principal magistrates, ' 
Hermippue also relates another stery about pyth= 

agoras, When in Italy, he made a subterranean 
apartment, and charged his mother to write an 
account of everything that tock place, marking 

the time of each on a tablet, then sending them down 
down to him until he came up again, His mother 


r 
os 
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did so. Then after a certain time Pythagoras came 
up again, lean, and reduced to a skeleton; he 
came into the public assembly, and said that he 
had arrived from the shades below, and then he 
recited to them all that had happened to them 

in the meanwhile. Being charmed with what he told 
them, they beliebed. that pythagoras was a divine 
being, so they wept and‘lamented, and even entrust- 
ed to him their wives, as likely to learn some 
gegd from him; and they took upen themselves the 
name of Pythagereans, Thus far Hermippus, 


XXII PYTHAGORAS'S FAMILY 


Pythagortis had a wife, whose name was T heane, the 
daughter of Bren tines of Crotona, Seme say that sbe 
she was the wife of Brontinus, and only Pythag~ 
oras's pupil, As Lysis mentions in his letternte 
Hipparchus, he hed a daughter named Dame. Lysis's 
letter speaks of Pythagoras thus: "And many say 
that you philosophize in public, as pythageras 
also used to do; who, when he had entrusted his 
commentaries to.his daughter Dame, charged her 

not to divulge them to any ene outside of the 
house, Though she might have sold his discourses 
for much meney, she did not abandon them; for she 
thought that obedience to her father's injunctions, 
even though this entailed peverty, hetter than l 
gold; and that too, though she was a woman," 

He had also a son, named Telauges, whe, was hia - 
father's successor in his school; and who, accord» 
ing to some authors, was the teacher of Pmpedocles, 
At least Hippobotus relates that Empedocles said,. 

" Telauges, noble youth, whom in due time 
Theano bore, to wise Pythagoras,” 

But there is no book extant, which is the 
work of Telauges, though thereare some extant 
that are attributed to his mother Theano,Of her 
is told a story, that once, when asked how leng a 
woman should be absent from her husband, and remain 
ain pure, she said, The moment she leaves her om 
husband, she is pure; but she is never pure at all, 
after she leaves any one else, A women who was 
going to her husband was by her told to put off her 
modesty with.her clothes, and when she left him, 


—— 
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to resume it with her clothes; when. she was asked, 
What clothes, she said, Those which. cause. you to Bo 
be called a woman." 


XXIII RIDICULING . EPIGRAMS 


` Now pythagoras, actording to Heratlides, the 80 
gon of Serapion,. died when he was eighty years of i : 
age, according to his own account; by that of oth= 
ers, he wes over ninety. On him we have written ` 
a sportive epigram, as follows: 

"You are not the only man who has abstained 

From living food; for so have we;. 

And who, I'ld like to know, did ever taste 

Pood while alive, most sage pythagoras? 

When meat is boiled, or roasted well and — 
I do not think it well can be called living. ` 
Which, without scruple therefore then we eat it, | 
And call it no more living flesh, but. meat," °° 

Another, which rune ‘thus: 

"Pythagoras was. so wise a man, that he 

Never ate meat himself, and called it sin. 

Yet gave he good joints of beef to. others. 

So that. I marvel at. his principles; 

Who others ar bp- — them to an 

What he beli unholy for himself," 

. Another, which follows: ` JE 
"Should you pythagoras's doctrine wish to know, 
Lock on the centre of Euphorbus's shield. 

For he asserts there lived a man of old, 

And when he had no longer an existence, 

He still could say that he had been alive, . 

Or. else he would not still be living now,” 

Nother one follews: , 

"Alas! alas! why did Pythagoras hold - 

Beans in such wondrous honor? Why, besides, 

Did he thus die among his choice companions? © 
There was a field of beans; and so the sage, 

Died in the common road of’ Agrigentum, 

Rather than trample down his favorite beans, 


XXIV THE LAST PYTHAGOREANS 


‘fle flourished about the sixtieth olympiad; and 
his system laste for about nine or ten eonenate ones 
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The last Pythagoreans known to Aristoxenus were 
Xenophilus the Chalcidean, from Thrace; Phanton 
the Phliasianwith his countrymen Echurates, Diod: 
and Polymnestus, disciples of Philolaus and Fu» 
rytus of Tarentum, i 


XXV VARIOUS PYTHAGORASES 


Pythagoras was the name of four men, almost con= 
temporaneous, and living close to each other. One 
was a native of Crotona, a man who attained to 
tyrant's power; the second was a phliasian, and 
as some say, a trainer of wréstlers. The third 
was a native of Zacynthus; the fourth was this 
our philosopher, to whom the mysteries of phil~ 
osophy are said to belong, and in whose time the 
roverbial phrase, ipse di arose generally, 
e also claim the existence of a fifth pythag= 

oras, a soulptir of Rhodes, who is believed to 
have been the first discoverer of rhythm and pro= 
portion. Another was a Samian sculptor. Another, ‘ 
an orator of small reputation. Another was a phys - 
ician, who wrote a treatise on squills, and some 
eseays on Homer, Dionysius tells us there was an= 
other who wrote a history of the affairs of the 
Dorians. , 

Eratosthenes, Quoted by Phavorinus, in the eigh: 
th book. of his Universal History,. tells us that 
this philosopher, of whom we are speaking, was the 
first man who ever practised boxing in a scientif» 
ic manner, in the forty~eighth olympiad, having hi: 
hair long, and being robed in g era From compet= 
ition with boys he was rejected; but being ridic= 
uled for his a ao for this, he immediately 
entered among $ e men, and was victorious, Among o` 
other things, this statement is confimed by an 
epigram of Theaetetus; i i 

Stranger, if e'er you kney Pythagoras, 

hein soph the man with Plowing hair, 
e celebrated boxer, erst from Samos, 

J am pythagoras, And if you ask 

Ag citizen of Elis of my deeds, 

You will surely think he is relating fables, 

phavorinus says that he employed definitions 
on account of the mathematical subjects to whioh 


—— 
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he a plied hinself. Socrates and his ils did 
g2 still mere; and in this they were later followe 
ed by Aristotie and the Stoics. - ' 

Be too was the first man whe applied to the | 
universe the name kosmos,and who first called the 
éarth round; though The»zphrastus attributes this. 
te parmenides, and Zenc to Hesiod, It is also . 
said that.he had a constant adversayy, named Cylon, 
as Socrates's was Antidicus.This epigram was ferme 
erly repeated concerning Pythageras the athlete: 
*-ythagoras of Samos, sen of Crates, iy 

Came while a child to the Olympic games; 
Eager te battle for the prize in bexing." 


' ` XXVI PYTHAGORAS'S LETTER 


Extant is a letter ef eur philosopher's, which 
fellows: . . — 
PYTHAGORAS TO ANAXIMENES ‘ 
"Yeu 00, most excellent friend, if yeu were © 
rot. superior to Pythagoras ‘in birth and reputa: - 
tion, would have migrated from Miletus, and gone 
eelsewhere, But new the reputation of your father 
keeps you back, which perhaps would have rest 
trained me too, if I had been like Anaximenes, 3 
But if you, who are the most eminent man, aband iu 
don the cities, all their. ernaments will disapr ; 
pear, and the Median power will be the nore dan- 
gerous to. them, Nor is.it always seasonable to 
be studyigg astronemy, but it.is more honsrable 
to exhibit a regard for one's country. myself 
am-not always occupied ebout speculations of 
‘own fancy,. but I am busied also with the wars 
which the Italians are waging ene with another. ; 
: But since we have new finished our account of . 
ef Pythageras, we must also speak of the most - i 
eminent of the Pythagoreans, After whom, we must 
mention these who are. spoken of ‘more promiscuously 
in connection with no particular school; and then . 
- We will. connect the whole series of philesophers 
'watth speaking of, till we arrive at Epicurus, 
Now Jelanges and. Theano we have mentioned; and 
we.must speak of Empedocies, in the first place, 
fer according to some accounts, he was a pupil . 
ef pythagoras, 
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Timaeus, in his ninth beok, relates that he was 
a pupil ef pythagoras, saying that he was after- 
wards ccnvi cted cf having divulged his doctrines, 
an the same way as plato was, and that he was 
therefore hencefotth forbidden from attending 
his school. It is said pythagoras had him in mind 
when he said: 

"And in that band there was a learned men 

Of wondrous wisdom; one who of all men ; 

Had the profoundest wealth of intellect," 

But some say the philosopher waa here referring 
to Pritmegides, 

Neanthes relates that until the time of philo» 
laus and Empedocles the p oreoreene used to ad= 
mit into their schoold all perséns indieoriman~ 
ately into their school; but when Empedeoles, by 
means f his poems, then they made a law to ad= 
mit no epic poet, They said that the same thing 
happened to plato; fer that he too was excluded 
from the school. Who was Empedecles's pythagorean 
teacher is. not mentioned; for, as for the letter 
of Jelanges, in which he is stated te have been 
"a pupil of Hippasus and Brontinus, that is net 
worthy of belief. But Thesphrastus says that he was 
was an imitator and rival of Parmenides in his 
poems, for that he too had delivered his opinions 
on natural philosophy in Epic verse. | 

Hermippus however says that he was an imitator 
not of parmenides, but of Xenophanes with whom 
he dived; and that he- imitated his — style, 
and that it was at a later period that he fell in 
with the Pythagoreans, But Alcimadas, in his Nat- 
ural Philosophy, says that Zeno and Empedocles 
were P of Parmenides, about the same time; 
and that they subsequently seceded. from him, Zens 
was said to have adapted a philosephical system . 
peculiar to himself; but that Bmpedocles became T 
a pupil of Anaxageras and pythageras, and that he :. 
imitated the pompeus demeaner and way ef life and 
gestures ef the one,and the syste: of Natural Phil- 
‘esophy ef the other, 
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INTRODUCTION TO PYTHAGOREAN FRAGMENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


The reason that pythagofeaniam has been neg~ 
lected, and often treated mythically, is that un~ 
til this edition the Pythagorean fragments have 
never been collected, in text, or any translations 
This book therefore marks an era in the study of 
philosophy, and is needed by every university and 
general library in the world, not to mention those 
of the students of philosophy. - 

But there is yet a wider group of people who 
will welcome it, the lovers of truth in general, 
who will be charmed by Hierocles' modern views 
about the family, inspired by Iamblichus's beau. 

tiful life of Pythagoras, which has been inac 

cessible for over a century, and strengthened 
by the maxims of Sextus, which represent the rel- 
igious facts of the religion of the future more 
perfectly than can easily be found elsewhere, 

The universal culture of Pythagoras is faith- 
fully portrayed by the manifold aspects of the 
teachings of Archytas,and philolaus, and of many 
other Pythagoreans, among whose fragments. we find. 
dissertations on every possible subject: metaphys- 
ies, psychology, ethics, sociology, science, and 
art, Men of — culture, therefore, will feel 
the need of this encyclopedic information and 
study; and conversely, ere is neither scient~ 
` ist, metaphysicaian, clergyman, litterateur or 

sociologist who wili fail to discover therein 
something to his taste, 

The Fragments have been gathered from various 
sources. On Philolaus, the authority is Boeckh. 
The Arckytas fragments have been taken from Chai- 
enet; the minor workds from Gale and Taylor, 
and the Maxims and Golden verses from Dacier, 

The Timaeus was taken from Plato's works, among 
Which it has been preserved, Hierecles's Comment- 
ary on the Golden verses has been temporarily omit 
omitted as late, wordy, and containing nething 
new, 


ii INTRODUCTION TO PYTHAGOREAK LIBRARY 
As it is the Editor's purpose to live up to 

the title of this book, "A Complete pythagcrean 
Library," he will be grateful to any purchaser 
ef the book who may point out to him further 
fragments that might be added, as the Editor 
has nc idea that be has, in spite of his good ` 
intentions, and herculean labors, done more than 
to make the first attempt in a most important 
direction, Moreover, as the. work had to be done 
at off times, by night, or on holidays, it was 
inevitably h&rried, and therefore inevitably 
` dmperfeot; for all of which oversights afd errors 

he begs consideration, forgiveness, and construc~ 
tive criticism, — 


This work was done, however, because of its 
great significance in.the history of philosophy, 
which has been elsewhere more definitely been 
poise? out, and for the skke of which, no doubt, 

he book will be procured by all students, philos~ 
ophers, and general lovers of truth. It was un= . 
dertaken for no purpose other than the benefit 

of humanity} that had for so long been deprived 

of this itg precious heritage, and the Editor 

will be satisfied if he succeeds in restoring thes 
these treastires of thcught and inspiraticn to his 
day and. generation, J 
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IMPORTANCE OF THIS COLLECTION 
OF PYTHAGOREAN FRAGMENTS 


It is a general notion among the uneducated 
that the great geniuses of thought and poet 
‘arose by divine decree in ready=made original- 
ity. Goethe did his best to disabuse the world 
of this, acknowledging that most of the merit 
of his work was due to the literature he had 
studied’ better than anybody else of his circle, 
Virgil was so ashamed of his borrowings from 
Mnius and others, later demonstrated by Mac~ 

robius, that on his deathbed We wished to 
destroy his Aeneid, not understanding that it 
was all the more precious to us for the fidel= 
ity with which it represented the then immed- 
iately preceding age. The uncoverers of the 
sources of Shakespeare, Homer, Milton (Vondel), 
Dante (Bruno Latini), and many ethnic script~ 
ures have done’ their victims no harm, but rather 
honor, enriching their significance,n and making 
them all the more precious to the world which 
in the last analysis cares nothing for a British 
poacher and pawnbroker who wrote fis name in 600 
different ways, or about a blind traveller, com- 
pelled to make the most of his foreign findings, 
or a Florentine Bolshevik, exile and sycophant, 
to whom it. was heaven to”be guided by a stout - 
mother of a great family, who had repulsed him; 
but the world is very“much concerned in having, 
in modern, accessible and cheap form a summary 
of the best that has been done up to that time, 

In restoring the back-ground of philosophy 
and thought behind Plato and Aristotle, we are 
not doing them an injury, but rather making their 
utterances all the more precious by showing the 
mental associations that inspired them as they 
peened their immortal words, 

This ‘can, of course, be done only very par- 
tially, for we have only fra;ments to dea} with; 
but the inference is reasonal `e that if we can 
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IV SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS PYTHAGOREAN LIBRARY 


suggest so much from mere fragments, we coupd do 
much more from the now lost complete worka of 
the pythagoreans, i 
Te begin with, Plato showed his gocd taste 
by making great efforts to procure the inacces~ 
sible writings of Ocellus, and through Archytas 
secured several, So we have a definite historical 
connection on.which to base our further supposi= 
tions. . 
.Then we hear that he paid a large sum of money. 
for a Pythagorean writing, which indeed may have 
been the treatòse of the Locrian Timaeus, which 
is generally printed with his works, and whose 
eloge relations with his own "Timaeus" are un= 
blinkable. To begin with, we do know that the 
titles of many of his dialogues were not taken 
on. chance, but represented famous thinkers: in * 
that field, such as the protagoras, and others, . 
The correspondences between his Timaeus and 
the Locriem work are so marked, that inevitably 
some connection has been assumed, and in view of 
Plato's fame and the Locrian's rusticity, has 
generally led to calling the Locrian work en ab- 
Stract of Plato's. 
Bus even they who stated and assumed this had 
qualms of conscience. Both De Gelder and Tene— 
mann had pointed out that the Locrian “origin of 
the human scul is more clearly explained" than the 
Platonic; and Burges adds, that in view of this it 
is hard to understand how the former could have 
been an abridgment of the latter." De Gelder had 
already pointed out. important discrepancies, sc 
that the abstract theory is unstaisfactory. The 
Locrian calculation from 384 (instead of Plato's 192) 
through all the numbers of the scale to 4 total 
of 114,695 is ni easy matter, and impossible for 
a student abstracter; this implied great mathem- 
atickl and musical skill, and could not have been 
made wothout very clear purposes, which indeed . 
here are unmistakably Pythagorean.: 
. In — the Locrian and platonic essays 
we find the Locrian much shorter, logical, and. 
without — It is therefore, antecedently, 
much more likely to have been the source of in- 
spiration, m 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS PYTHAGOREAN LIBRARY v 


Thomas Taylor had already done mich in this 
field, which deserves, and no doubt in the future 
will attract derious attention. We oan here menéin 
tion only a few of the better knom correspond- 
ences, 

The second chapter of Ocellus Lucanus's trea- 
tise, is practically reproduced by Aristotle in 
his essay on Generation and Corruption, especial~ 
ly the three things necessary to generation; also 
the four powers, and details about matter. Several 
— about the mixture of the elements are 

aken entire, Also the expression, "as is proper, 
from such things as are proper, and when it is 
proper." 

Hippodamus's mingling of democracy, aristo= 
cracy and monarchy is found in Plato's Lawa, 
and his Stateaman, s ; 

Eephen tue said that any man who has a divine 
conception of things is in reality a king. Plato 
in bis Staesman said that "we must call rəyal ' 
him who possesses the royal science, whether or 
not he governs, 

Callicratidas defined God as an intellectual, 
and incorruptible animal, while in the 12th book 
of his Metaphysics Aristotle says that God is an 
animal eternal and most excellent." 

Strange to say, Plato's mother was named 


Pericthyone, whose namesake was one of the Pythag 


goreans' femal e philosophers, She said that 
those who are unfaithful to their parents mst 
expect punishment in hell, while olympiodorus, 
on the Phaedo of Plato states that the.soul és 
by the divinity not punished through anger, but 
medicinally, as was {mplied by Pericthyone, 
Aristoxenus's second paragraph is gouted in 
extenso in Plato's Laws, (viii, p.187,188, Bipon} 
Pempelus's fragment on Parents is also quoted 
by Plato in the same work. 
Archytas's treatment of happiness is reprod~ 
uced in part in Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, 
This most interesting topic. should furnish 
the subject of a most valuabl» treatise, which. 
will be necessary to the pror: ` appreciation of 
all Greek philesophy, Who wis. have time for it? 


* 
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PYTHAGOREAN SYMBOLS, or MAXIMS 
(From Hierocles, ) 


l. Gy ner beyond the balance. (Transgress not Jus- 
stice). . 

. 2, git not down on the bushel. (Do not loaf on 
your job). 

3. Tear not to pieces the crown. (Do not be a 

- .Soy~killer).. 

4, zat not the heart, ( Do not grieve ovey= 

5. Do not poke the fire with a sword. ( Do not 
further inflame the quarrelsome). 

6, Having arrived at the frontiers, tum not 
back, (Do not wish to live over your life). 

B.Go not by the public way. ( Go not the broad 
popular way, that leads to destruction). — 

8. Suffer no swallows around your house. (Re~ 
ceive no swallows into your family). 

9. Wear not the image of God on your ring. (Prom 
fane not the name of God). 

10. Do net unload people, but load’ them up. ( En~ 
courage not idleness, but virtue), 

ll. Not easily shake hands with a man. ( Make no 
ill-considered friendship. 

12, Leave not the least mark of the pot on the 
ashes, (After reconciliation, forget the 


disagreement). 
13. Sow mallows, but never eat them, Use mildness 


thers, but not_to yourdelf, , 
— not put the place of the torch. (Let not 
all the lights of reason be extinguished). 
15, Wear not a narrow ring, (Seek freedom, avoid 


slavery). 
16, Feed not the animals that have crooked claws, 


To your family admit no thief or traitor). 
17. Abe from beans, ( Avoid farinaceoud foed 

causing flatulence; avoid democratic voting). 
48, Eat not fish whose tails are black. (Frequent 

not the company of men without reputation). 
19. Never eat the gumet, (Avoid revenge). 


20. Eat not the womb of animals, (Avoid what 
leads to generation, to lo: =: affections). 


el. 
22. 


2 =- (VISé¢Cl [AN SYMBOLS s 
abstain Bfom flesh of animals that die of 
thomselves, (Aveid decayed food).. 

Abstain from eating animals. (Have nea cone 


versation with unreasonable men). 


“23, 
24. 


Always put salt on the table. (Always use 
the principle of Justice to settle problems). 
Never break the bread, (When giving charity, 
do not pare too close’. — 

Do not spill oil upon the seat, (Do not flat- 
ter princes, praise God only). 

Put not meat in a foul vessel. (Do not give. 
good precepts to a vicious soul. 

' Feed the cock, but sacrifice him not; for he 
is sacred to the sun andthe moon. (Cherish 
people who vam you, sacrifice them not to 
resentment). Sr . 
Break not the teeth, Do not revile bitterly: 
do not be sarcastic). . , 

Keep far from you the vinegar~cruet, Avoid 


malice and sarcasm. 


Spit u the parings of your nails, and on 
the clippings of your hair. (Abhor — 
Do not urinate against the sm. (Be modest 
Speak not in the face of the sun, (Make not 
public the thoughts of your heart. 

Do not sleep at noon, (De not continue in 
darkness). a 

Stir up the bed as soon as you are risen 


' Ao not leave in it any print of the body. 


(When working, hanker not for luxurious ease). 
Hever sing without harp-accompaniment. (Make 
of life a whole). F 

Always keep your things packed up. (Always 

be prepared for all emergencies). 

Quit not your post without your general's 


. order, (Do not suicide)... 


Cut not wood on the publio. road, (Never tum 
to private use what belongs ‘to the public). 
Roast not what is boiled,(Never take in ill . 
art what is done in simplicity and ignorance 
Rvoia the twomedged sword, liere no conyers= 
ation with slanderers. . í 


Í 
} 
| 
| - 
' 
i 
Í 
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4l, Pick not up what is fallen from the table, 
(Always leave something for charity). 

42. Abstain even from a cypress chest. (Avoid 
going to fimerals). 

43, To the celestial gods sacrifice an oid rum 2&8 
ber, but to the infernal, .an even. (To Ged con~ 
‘secrate the indivisible soul, the body to hell. 

44, orfer not to the gods the wine. of an ump 
vine, (Agriculture is a great piece of piety.) 

45, Never sacrifice without neal. (Encourage agrieult. 
culture, offer bloodless offerings.) > 

46, Adore the gods, and sacrifice bare~foot, . 

. (Pray and sacrifice in humility of heart). 

47. Turn round when you worship. (Adore the immensity 
sity cf God, who fills the universe, 

48. Sit down when you worship. (Never worship in 

’ a hurry, i ' . 

Pare not your nails during the’ sacrifice, 


a 49 
(in the tenple behave respectfully) `. 
T50, When it thunders, touch the ground. (Appease 


God by humility). 


"+81, Do not ‘primp by torch=-light. (Look at things 


. in the light of God) 

52. One, Two. ( God and Nature; all things are knoen 
known In God . . Toer ý ne 

53. Honor marks of dignity, the Throne, and the 
Ternary. (Worship magistrates, Kings, Heroes, 

_ Geniuses and Gcd). 

54. When the winds blow, adore echo. (During 
revolts, flee to deserts). i 

55, Eat not in the chariot. (Eat not in the midst 
of hurried, important business). ; 

56. Put on your right shoe first, and wash your 
left foot first, (Prefer an active life, to one of 
of ease and pleasure). 

57. Eat not the brain, (Wear not out the brain; ref) 
refresh yourself). _ 

58, Plant not the Palmtree. (Do nothing but what ir 
is good and useful). : 

59. Make thy libations to the gods by the eir. 
( Beautify thy worship by music), 

60, Never catch the cuttle-fish. (Undertake no dark 
dark, intricate affairs, thet will wound you). 
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61, Stop not at the threshold. (Be not wavering, 
but choose your side. ; 

62, Give way to a flock that goes by. (Oppose 

_ not the miltitude). , 
63. Avoid the weasel. (Avoid tale=tellers), 
64. Refuse the weapons a woman offers you, (Re= 
. Ject all suggestions revenge inspires). 

65. Kill not the serpent that chances to fall 
within your walls, (Harm no enemy who 
becomes your guest or suppliant). 

66, It is a crime to throw stones into fom 

tains. (It is a crime to persecute good men). 

67, Feed not yourself with your left hand. (Sup» 

port yourself by honest toil, not robbery). 

. 68. It is a horrible crime to wipe off the sweat 
with iron. (It is a criminal to deprive a 

man by force of what he earned by labor). 

69, Stick not iron into the footsteps of a man. 

(Mangle not the memory of a ci 

10, Sleep not on a grave, (Live not in idleness 

on the parents! inherited estates). 

72. Lay not the whole faggot on the fire. (Live 

thriftily, spend not all at once. 

72, Leap not from the chariot with your feet 

close together. (Do nothing inconsiderately). 

73, Threaten not the stars, (Be not angry wi 

your superiors). Z 

74.” Place not the candle against the wall. (Per~ 

sist not in enlightening the stupid). 

75, Write not in the snow. (Trust not your prex 
cepts to persons of an inconstant character}. 
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to me e ou oe m me ome me 


i First hener thy immertal Gs:ls, as the Law 
demands; 

2 Then reverence thy oath, and then tho illustriew 
ous heroes; 

“ e n 3 4 + * DOTO b 
3 Then veneráte the divinities wcer the earth, 
> cuo rites p rfoming. 
4. Then honor your paren and all of your kindred 


red; 

5 Anong others nake the” —** virtuous thy friend: i 

> Leve te — use of sort speeches, but deeds 
that are useful; 

7 flienate not the beloved comrade for trifling 

i offencés, 

2 bear all you can, what. you can, and vou should 

l © are so nacr to each other. 

B Tako this vell te heart: you must gain control 

ef your habits; ° 
1c First over — then sloep, and net luany, 


11 snd angers ; what — 8 — — do ack: into 
ers 
12 Nor by yourself; highest of duties is honor 


l 13 Let justice be practiced in words as.in’ deédas: 


14 then take the habit,” gever inconsiderately to 
15 Neither forget’ that “death is appointed to all; 


18 ‘That possessions here gladly gathered, there 
must be Lleft;. 
17 Thatever sorrow the fate of the ge: `g may 
i here send us, 
iS Boar, whatever nay strike yeu, with —— 
‘unm muring 
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19 To relieve it, so ‘far as you can, is pemnitted; 
but reflect: 

20 Not much good has Fate given to the good, 

21 The speech of the people is. various, now good, 
and now evil; 

22 So Let. then Sot frighten you, nor keep you from 
your se, 

23 If false calumies come your ears, support 
it in parlance: 

24 Yet that which I now am — fulfil it 
full faithful 


25 Let no one with speech or with deade eter 
deceive you 

26 To do or to say — is not the best, 

27 Think, ere you act, that nothing stupid result; 


28 To act inconsidersrtely is part of a fool; 


29 Yet whatever later will not brin — you repentance, 


ance, that you should carry 
30 Do nothing beyond what you know; — learn 


31 What you may need; — shall your life grow 


a R pe pu —— 


PPY - 
52 Neither grow —— about the health of the 


body; 
33 Keep measure in eating. end drinking, and every 
exercise of the body; 
5% -— By measue, I mean what later will not induce 


38 Follow clean habite of of Life, but not the u= 
xurious; 
38 Avoid what envy arouses, 


- 37 At the wrong time, never be prodigal, as if 

_ you did not know what was proper; 

_ 38 Nor show yourself stingy; that which is medium 

* is ever the begt, = » m m ma mo 
30 Never let slumber approach thy wearied eye=-lids, 


40 Ere thrice you review what this day you did: 
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42 Wherein have I sinned? What did I? What duty 
is neglected? - 

43 All, from the first to. the last, review; and 
` if you have erred, — 

44 Grieve in soe — rejoicing for all that 

ood, 

45 With zeal and Pa with industry, this, . then, repeat; 
and leam to repeat it with joy. 

46 Thus wilt — on the paths of heavenly 

virtu 

47 Surely, I swear it. by him who into cur souls : 
placed the Four (elements), 

48 Him who is spring of Nature eternal, — 
Now start on your task 

49 After you have implored the blessing of the 

Gods, == If this you hold fast, 
50 Soon will aoe recognize of Gods and mortal 


51 The ———— existence, how every:thing passes 
and returns, 
52 Then will you see what is — kow Nature 
n all is most equal, 
53 So that you hope not for at has no hope, 
nor that aught should escape you, 
54 Men shali you find whese sorrows themselves ha 
i ve created, 
` 55 Wretches who see — the Geod. that is toé near, 


56 Nothing they hears “few know how to help them 
selves in misfortime, 
57 That is the pate, that blinds humanity, in circ: 
circles 
$8 Hither and yon, they rm, in endless sorrews} 


59 For they are sis ened | b a grin cenpenien, 
disunion within themselves, 
60 Unnoticed; pe rouse him, and fly from 
before hin! 
60 Father Zeus, 0 free them all from sufferings 


so great, — 


62 Or show unto each the Genius, whe is their 
guide] 
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63zet, de not fear, for the mortels are divine by rq 


$4 To whom ‘holy Nature everything will reveal and eca 

; demonstrate; . 

65 Whereog if you have received, so keep what I . 

teach you; 

66 For I will heal you, and you ade remain ins 

ee sured from manifold evil. i 

67 Avoid foods forbidden, reflect, that this con®. 
tributes to the cleamliness 

68 And soap iron of your soul; This all, Oh, con 
slaer; 

69 Lot — the gift divine, be thy highest 


guide 
70 Then should you be separated from the body, 
and sear in the spiritual aether, 
71 Then will you be A RADILA; a divinity, no 
l longer a 


ow To Y 


— 


Wag. amet ey 
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Biography of PHILOLAUS, 
By DIOGENES LAERTES 


_-‘Philolaus of Orotona, a Pythagorean, was he 
from whom Plata, in bas of his Letters, begged 
Dio to purchase’ Pythagorean books. He died under 
the accusation of having had cesigns on the tyran 
ny. I have made about him the following epigram: 

"I advise everybody to take. good care to avoud 
suspicion; even: if you are not guilty} but. seem 
go, you are ruined. That is why Crotona, the homes. 
land cf Philolaus, destroyed hin, beeause he was 
suspected of wishing to establish autocracy." 

‘He teaches that all things are produced by ne— 
cessity and harmony, and he is the first who said 
that the earth has a circular movement; others | 
hovever inkkzst this was dus to Hicetas of Syracuse. 
He had written a single bock which the philosopher p 
Plato, visiting Dionysius in Sicily, bought, aceord 
cording to Hermippus, from Philolaus"s parents, 
for the sum of Alexandrian minae, whence he 1 

| 


je. „Amd a 4S, 


E ih 


drew his Timaeus, Others state that he received them 
ih as a present for having obtained the liberty | 

ef one of ThilolauSs disciples, whom Dionysius had 
imprisoned. In his Homonyms, Demetrius clains that 

he is the first of the Pythagorean phil osophers | 
who made a work on nature public property. This | 
book begins as follows: the world's being is the 
harmonious compound of infinite and finite prin- i 
ciples; such is the totality of the world and all 

it contains,” | 
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PRAGMONTS OF PHILOLAUS, 
From Boeckh, 


1. (Stob.21.7; Diog.#.8.85) The world's nature 
is a harmonious compound of infinite and finite 
elenents; similar is the totality of the world 
in itself, and of all it contains, f 

b. All beings are necessarily finite or infin 
ite, or simultaneously finite and infinite; but 
they could not all be infinite only. 

2. Now, since it is clear that the beings can= 
not be formed neither of elements that are all 
infinite, it is evident that the world in its 
totality, and its included beings are a harmon~ 
ious compound of finite and infinite elements.. 
That can be seen in works of art. Those that are — 
conposeg of finite elements, are finite thenselves: 
those that are composed of both finite and in- 
finite elements, are both finite and infinite; and 
those composed of infinite elements, are infinita., 

2. All things, at least those we know, contain ~ 
nuber 3; for it is evident that nothing whatever . 
can either be thought or know, without mmber, 
Number has two distinct kinds: ‘the odd, and the . 
even, and a third, derived from a mingling of 
the other two kinds, the evenodd. Each its 
subspecies is susceptible of many very numereus | 
varieties; which each manifests individually. 

3. The harmony is generally the result of con~ 
traries; for it is the wmity of mil tiplici ty, end 
the agreement of discordances. (Nicom. Arith, 2:509}. 

4, This is the state of affairs about nature 
and harmony. The essence of things is etemal; 
it is a unique and divine nature, the knowledge 
of which does net belong to man. §till it would not 

not be possible that any of the things that are, 
and are known by us, should arrive to our know- 
ledge, if this essence was not the intemal foumd | 
ation of the principles of which the world was ' 
founded, that is, of the finite and infinite el» 
. ements. Now since these principles are not mutu- 
ally similar, neither of similar nature, it would 
be impossible that the order of the world should 
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_have been Tormed by them, unless the harmony had 
intervened, in any manner whatever. Of course, 
ths things thet wera similar, and of similer nature 
ure, did not neec thes harncny; but the dissimila- ` 
ar things, waich have neither a siniler nature, | 
nor an eouivalent function, must be organized by { 
the harmony, if they are to take their place in 
the connectel totalitr of the world, 
5. The extent of the harmony is a fourth, 
plus a fifth, The fifth is greater than the fourth 
by nine eignths; for from the lowest string to > 
the secord lowest; there is a fourth: and from 
this to, the neyt, a fifth; but from this to the 
- next, or “*hird," a fourth; and from this "third® 
to the lowest, a f ifth, The interval between the 
- second Lowest and the "third" (from the top) is 
‘nine eighths; the interval of the fourth, is 
four thirds; that of the Fifth, three halves; 
that of the octay’, the double repation. Thus 
the harmony contains Žive nine=cighths plus two 
`- sharps; the fifth, three nine eighths, plus one 
‘sharp; tha fourth two nine~eighths, plus one . 

6, (Roethius, ifusic, 3:5). Nevertheless the 
Pythagorean Philoleus hes tried to divide the 
-tone otherwise; his tone’s starting~point is is * 
‘the first uneven number which forms a cube, and 
Jeo know that the first uneven nwiber was an ob” 


ct of veneration among these Pythagoreans. Now 
he first odd number is threeq; thrice three. are 
nine, and nine tires three is 27,which differs 
` from the the number 24 by the interval of one. 
h'tene, and differs from it by this very number 3. 
: Indeed, 3 is one eighth of 24, and this eighth p 
. | part of 24, added to 24 itself, produces 26, the 
cube of 3. Philoleus divides this number 27 in 
two parts, the one greater than half, which he 
calls “apotone;" the other one smaller than Jalfv 
he calls sharp; but which latterly has become 
mown as minor halftone. He supposes that this 
gharp contains thirteen unities, because 13 is the 
‘difference between 256 and 243, and that this . 
“game number is the sum of 9,3, and unity, in which. 
` the unity plays the part of the period, 3 of the 
first odd line, and 9 off the first odd square. 
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After having, for these reasons, expressed by 13 
the sharp, which is celled a semi-tone, out of 14.. 
unities he forms the other part of the nuber 27, 
which he calls “apotome," and as the difference 
between 13 and 14 is the unity, he insists that 
the unity forms the cama, and that 27 wmities 
fom an entire tme, because 27 is the @ifference 
between 216 and 243, which are distant by one tone. 
7, (Boethius, Music, 5:8). These are the dem 
initions that En geet: has given of these inter- 
vals, and of still smaller intervals, The comma, say 
says he, is the interval whose eight-ninths rela~ 
tion exceeds the sun of two sharps, namely, the 
sum of two minor semi~tones., The schisma is half 
the coma, the Ciaschisma is half the sharp neme- 
ly, of the minor semi=tone, > 
b. (Maudius Memert,de Stat. anim.2:3). Before 
treating of the substence of the seul, Fhiloleus, 
according to geometrical principles, treats of 
music, arithmetic, meadures, weights, numbers 
inisisting thet these are the principles which 
support the existence of the urckdrse. 

- . 9, (Hicom.Arith.2:p.72). Some, in this fol 
lowing Philoleus, think that this kind of a prop» 
ortion ia called harmonic, because it has the 
reatest analogy with what is called geometrical 

amony; Which is the cube, because ali its dimen~ 
sions are mutually equal, and consequently in . 
perfect harmony. Indeed this proportion is rey» 
ealed in all kinds of cubes; which has always 12 
sides, 8 angles, and 6 surfaces. 
be (Cassiodorus, in Ps.9 p36) The number 
8, which the arithneticians cal the first actual 
square, has been named, by the Pythagorean Philom 
leus the name of geometrical hammy, because he 
thinks he recognizes in it all the hamonic relatione... 

_ „d0. (Stob. Eclog.1:15:7:p.360) The world is 
singles; it began to form from the centre outwards. 
Starting from this centre, the top is entirely | 
identical to the base; still you might say that - 
vhat is above the centre is opposed to what is 

below it; for, for the base, lowest point would 

' be the centre, as for the top, the highest point 

Would still be thecentre; and likewise for the othe: . 
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parts; in fact, in respect to the centre, each 
ene of the opposite points is identical,wnless . 
the whole bermoved, 

b. (Stob. Eel. 1:22:8:p. 468). The — cormosite, 
the Mme placed an the véntre of the sphere is 
galled Hestia. ge. 

lla. (Stob.Ecl.1:22:1:p. 488). ;Philolaus has ` 
Jocated the fire in the middle, the centre; he 


galls it Hestia, of the All, the house (polpobipess} 


à iter, and the mother of the Gods, the altar, 
he link, the measure of nature, Besides, he loc= 
ates a second fire, quite at the top, surro 
jng the world, The centre, says he, is by its 
‘gature the first; aroma it, the ten different 
podies carry out their choric dance; these are, 
the heaven, the planets, lower the sim, and bem 
ow it the moon ; lower the earth, and beneath ` 
is, the anti~earth (a body invented by the 
hagoreans, says Aristotle, Met i:5) then 
eath these bodies the fire of Hestia, in the 
dentre, where it maintains order, The highest 
Pegi of the Covering, in which he asserts that 
the elements exist in a perfectly pure condition, 
iy called Olumpus; the space beneath the reve 
utionecircle of Olympus, and where in order are 
sposed the five planets, the sum and moon, © 
ms the Comos world; finally, beneath the 
tter is the sublimar region, which surrounds 
. the earth, where are the generative things, suse 


ble to change; that is the heaven, The order g 


ich manifests in the celestial phenomens, is 


e object of science; the disorder which manifests . 


the- things of becoming, is the object of. 
— > former is perfect, the latter is 
— ect. l : i 

b. (Plut, Plac. Phil, 3:11). The Pythagoreen, 

ilolaus locate tho fire e centre, it is 

e Hestia of the All, then the Anti~earth, then 
earth we inhabit, placed opposite the other, 

d moving circularly; which is the cause 

s inhabitants are not visible to ours. , 

Ce Stob.Dol.1:21:6:p, 452). The directing fire, 
mys Philoiaus, is in the entirely central fire; 
ch the demiurze has placed as a sort of keel 
serve as foundation to the sphereo6f the All. 
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12. (Flut.PlacePhil.2:5). Philolaus explains 
od destruction by two causes: one is the fire which 
descends from heaven, the other is the water of 
the noon, which is driven away therefrom by the . 
circulation of air; the loss of these two stars 
nourish the world, 
> in the 13. (DiogeLacrt.8:85). Philolaus was the first 
who said that the world moves in a circle; others 
attribute it to Hivatas of Syracuse, 
b.Plut.Plac. Philos.3:7).Sone insist that the 
earth is immovable; but the Pythagorean Philolaus 
says that.it moves circularly around the central 
fire, in an oblique circle like the sm and noon. 
14. (Stob.Ecl,1:2523:p.530). The Pythagorean 
Philolaus says that the sun is a vitrescent body 
which receives the light reflected by the fire 
of the Cosmos, and sends it back to us, hitter 
having filtered them, light and heat; so that yo 
you might say that there are two suns, the body © 
of the fire which is in the heaven, and the igneous 
light which emamates therefrom, and reflects it» 
self in a kind of a mirror, Perhaps we night corp- 
sider as a third light that which, fron the nirror 
in which it reflects, ‘and falls back on us in dig~ 
persed rays. 
15. (Stob,Eclog, 1:26:1:p.562). Sone Pythagon~ 
eans, among whom is Philolaus, pretend that the m 
noen's resenblance to the earth consists in its 
surface being inhabited, like our earth; but by 
animals and vegetation larger and more beautiful; 
for the Iuar aninals are fifteen times larger 
- than ou rs, and do not evacuate excreta, The day 
is also fifteen tines as long, Others pretend that 
the apparent fom of the moon is only the rem 
flection of the sea, which we inhabit, which pas=. 
ses beyond the circle of fire, 

16. (Censorinus, de Die Natal.,18). According t 
to the Pythagorean Philolaus there is a year | 
composed of 59 years and 21 intercalary nonths; 

* pera that the natmral year has 364 and a 
i al 8, A ; : 2 ` 
i7, arbaa Nicon. Arith, 11). Philolaus says 
that mmber is the sovereign and autogenic force v 
which maintains the eternal permanence of cos 
tic things. : — l 


— 
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18.(Stob.1:3:8), The power, efficacy anc em 

sence of number is seen in the decad;it is great 
it realizes all its purposes, it is the cause 
all effects; the power of the decad ia the priy 
ciple and’ guide of all life, divine, celestial, 
or hunan intwhwhich it is insinuated; without it 
everything is infinite, obscure, anc furtive. Ine 
deed, it is the nature of nuber which teaches us 
comprehension, which serves us as guide, which 
teaches us all things, which would remain inpen~ 
etrable and unknown for every nan.For there is 

obody who could get so clear a notion about it 
Things in thenselvyes, neither in their relations, 
if there was no nuber or number—<ssence, By means 
ef sensation, nunber ihstils a certain proportion, 
and thereby establishes among all things hamonic 


‘Telations, analogous to the nature of the geonet= 


tic figure called the monon; it oncorporates 
intelligible reasons of things, separates then, 
iniividualises then, both in finite and infinite 
things. And it is not only in matters — 


to genii or gods that you may see the force 


sted by the nature and power of mmber, but it 
in all its works, in all human thoughts, every~ 

sre: inceed, and even in the productiond of arts 

evi music, The nature of number and harmony are 

ninberless; for what is false has no part in their 

whence; for the principle of error and envy 1s 

h tless, irrational, infinite nature, Never 

ould error slip into mmber; for its nature is. 


‘hostile thereto. Truth is the proper, innate char~- 


aitor of number, 

_ þe (Theologoumena, 61). The decad is also named 

Faith, because, according to Philolaus, it is by ` 
the decad end its elements, if utilized energetice 
¿lly anc without negligence, that we arrive at 

A Balidly grounded faith about beings. It is also 
the source c° memory, and that is why the Monad 


les been called tmenosyne. 


ce (Theor of ma, Platon,Memn.p.49). The 
Yecad determines — mmber, including o nat= 
tre of everything, of the even and the odd, of 
the mobile anc immobile, of good. and evil. It has 
len the svbtect of long discussions by Archytas, 
&¢ of Philolsus, in his work on nature. 


t 
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x2, (lucien, Pro faps.mtər Salut;5). Some — 
called. the Tetractys ths'great. oath of the Dxth- 
agoreans, because. they consideret it the. l 
mobor, or even bacanse it is the princi) of 
health; oe oe is Phibolaus. `. rary 
19. (th ase tke te Piat.iath, 4). ardytas 
and philokans use tems: monad and amity ine 
— eably. : 
syrainns, ‘sub ‘init, Coment, in. Arist.Het. 
Ia, You Karki not: — Kias the — 
be principles suppos e opposite; 
—— — e above thbsa two alementa, as 
Philoleus — when -that it is God 
who Kypostasizes . finite and he infinite, He 
shows that it is‘by the init, that every 5* 
ate series of — further appsoaches Unity, 
that it is by infinity that the lower series. — 
produced, — ove. — © — Palos Ciating 
they posi e wikque anc ‘separate cause 8 — 
wishsd by all of: ite excellence. This is the cause 
which Archinetus called the cause before the- cause; 
and. which Philolaia vehemently. insista ia the prin~ 
ciple of all, and of which Brontinus saya that in . 
power and dignity ät surpasses all reason: end Cee 
gence. - 

Ce (me. wd, Wicom.Arith.p, 109)» Ent. ‘the form 
ation of square mumbers by addition, unity is asrit 
it were the starting-post from whicho. one sS 
and also the end whither one retumas; for if one 
places the numbérs in the. fom of a double Rroces- 
sion, end you see them grow from unity to the root 
of the square, ‘aid the root is like the. — 
point ‘where the horses tum to go back th 
similar numbers to mity; as in the amare. 


For EROR - 
i 2 : 3: 4 d . 
i- pO g " —— 5. ; & adie 25. 
ee .» k > b Q. 3 Å. : 


Tt is not the same. with rectangular noumberth 
l if, justas if in-tha gnomon, one aids to any. ; 
number the. sum of. the “even, then the mumber two wil 
Will @icne séan “te receive und staid additiqn, 
and without ‘thé nuber two if will not be possible 
to produce rectarigular numers, If you set: aut | 
the naturally increasing series of numbers in 
the order of the double race~treck, then — 


C 
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being the principle of everything, aceanling to 
Pritolaus: — 7t — saigs: Sumitys — 
Fiset ‘ag the harrier, the — aint oe an oh 
pode ces the re < numbers, but it wili not. 
the goal ‘or kimit where the serier roturns, 
and:;oomes badks it is: net unity, but -the puber 2 


“tah will fulfil this ——— Thus. $ —— 
Fid 5 ae Ca oe 
—— * 


d (orita, — ene “piiliodeus. con~ 
firas what I have- just gaid by the. Following, r: 
words; "He who commends and governs every thing, - 
-19 a God who is ————— 
mutabiie, selfrd icat, different from other 
things. i 


Be. ? (athenag. — krists). Philoleus. 
~ gys that all things are by God.kept as if in. 


me and thereby implies. that He is Bingley. 


rior to matter, — — 
— Proclus, ad Euclid. Ptem.1.33) Even — 
the Pythagoreans we: find .diftfererit: 


laus, who devoted to some the angle of the — 


J others the angle of the rectahghe, to others 
‘ether angles, aru sometimes the seme to several, 
‘fhe Pythagoreans say. that the triangle is. . 
*8 absolute principle ef gsheraticn of begettan - 
and of their form; that -is why Timacqus . 

dar fometign af tho ical. being, and of 
e 


anai formatin of clenents -are - -trinn l 
s they have the three -dimensignsy. : 
— gather the elaenis which-in thers . 
— Taro absolutely divided and ch 


MEANE 
tity are filled with the infinity characteristic ’ 


© matter, and above the material beings they 
frm bends that indded -are — That is — 
ttiangles are bowided by strai Iines > 

hove angles which unite the Lines, anc are, their . 


° bovis. Phildlaus was therefore right.in. devoting: 


** 


‘the wngle of the triengle te four divinities, - 
‘Kroes, Hades, Hars anc Bacchus, under these. 
tar -nades — — the — ——— 


it Bee OS Ea. oe axa 


eo 
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' of the elements, which refers to the superior 


part of the universe, starting from the sky, or 
sections of the zodiac, Indeed, Xronos presides 
over everything himid and cold essence; Mars, ovcr 
everything fiery; Hades contains everything ter- 
restrial, and Dionysus directs the generation of 
‘of wet and wama things, symboled by wine, which 
is liquid and wam. These four divinities divide 
their secondary operations, but they remain unit 
ed; that is why Philolaus,by attributing to then 
one angle only, wished to express this power of 
unification.. . l - ' 

The Pythagoreens also claim thet, in prefor~ 
ence to the quadrilateral, the tetragone boars 
fhe divine impress; and by it they cxpress per~ 

ect orcer,,,,For the property of being straight 
imitates the power of immutability; and equality 
represents that of permanence; for motion is the 
result of inequality; and rest, that of equality. 
Those are the causes off the organization of the 
being that is solid in its totality, and of its 
pure and immovable essence, They were therefore. 
right to express it symbolically by the figure of 
the tetragcn. Besides, Philolaus, with another | 
stroke of genius, calls the angle of the tetragon 
that of Rhea, ef Demeter, and of Hestia,...For 

reer are | the earth as a tetragon, and noting 
that this element possesses the property of con~ 


.tinuousness,as.we learned it from Timaeus, and that 
. the earth receives all that drips from the divinsti: 
. ities, and also the Se eta al powers that they 


contain, he was right in consecrating the angle 
of the tetragen to these divinities which prom 
create life. Indeed, some of them cal] the earth 
Hestia end Demeter, and claim that it partakes 
Rhea, in its entirety, and that Rhea contains 
all the begotten causes. That is why, in obscure 
language, he says, that the angle of the tctragon 
contains the single power which procuces the unix 


- ty of these divine creations. 


And we mist not forget that Philolaus assigns 
the angle of the traamgle to four divinities, and 
the angle of the tetragone to three, thereby indic 
ating their penetrative faculty, whereby they in= 
fluence each other mutually; showing how all things 
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partictpate in all things, the odd things in the 
. even and the even in the odd, The triad and the 
tetrad, participating in the generative and _ 
greative beings, contain the whole regúlar orgalie 
ization of begotten beings. Their product is the 
— which suis in the — monad, the sòy= 
ereign principle c Jai ter; or Philolaus says 
ae the angle of the dodecagon belongs to Jup~ 
iter, because in writy Jupiter contains the entire 
amber of the dodecad, 
b1, (Theolog.Arithm.p,56) After the mathematica, 
tude which by its three dimensions or inter 
s realizes the mmber four, Philolaus shows us. 
the being manifesting in number five ity and 
lor, in the nuber six, the soul and life; in 
number seven, reason, health, and what he 
. @lls light; then he adds that hove, friendship, 
prudence, and reflexion are commmicated to 
beings by the number eight, , 
(Theelog.Arithn,p, 2 )- There are four prin~ 
les of the reasonable animal, as Philolaus 
etys in his work on Nature, the skull, the heart, 
the navel, and the sexual orgens. The head is the 
seat of reason, the heart, that of the soul or” 
lfe, and sensation; the navel, the principle of 
the Faculty of striking roots and reproducing the 
the first being; the sexual organs, of the facul- 
yo projecting the sperma, and procreating. 
skull contains the prnee of man, the heart 
lat of the animal, the navel that off the plant, 
ie sexual organs that of all living beings, for 
ese grow and produce — 
ce Stod.Eclog.Physic.1,2,3,p.10). There are 
five bodies in the sphere; fire, water, earth, 
— the circle of the sphere which makes 


22, (sted. Belog.1:20:2:p,410). From the Pyth- 
an Philolaus, dram from his book on the . 
Sil, He insists that the world is indestruct~ . 
ible. Here is what he says in his book on the Soul. 
That is why the world remains eternally, be~ . 
@use it camot be destroyed by any’ other, nor spon 
el pledge destroy itself, Neither within it, 
without it can be found a force greater than 
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from all etemity, end will remain etern > 
pecause it is e, governed by a principle 
whose nature is o its o and whose 


tural respiratic ovine te — — 

na respiration, moving etem a cire 
cle, having the prinaíple of motion and chenge; 
one of its is immovable, the other is pA 


to the moon, that embraces everything, to 
` the moon; ‘and the changing part fram the moon . 
to the ca) ‘or, since the mover has been act 
ing since.e mity, enc contimues his action. 
eternally, and since the changeeble part refeives | 
its manner of being from the Mover who acts there~ 
on, it necessarily resulta thence that one of the 
rts of the world ever impresses motion, and - 
That the other ever receives it passlyely; the 
one is entirely the domain of reasm and the _ 
soul, the other of gener-eation and change; the one 
‘is enterior in power, and superior, the other . 
is posterior and subordinate. The composite of . 
these two things, the divine etemally in motion, 
and of generation ever changing, is the World, . 


That is my one is —— — A — word 
is the eternal ene of God, and of becoming 
Z which obeys the ‘laws of c ing nature. The one 


remains eternally in the same state, selfidentio 
al, the remainder constitutes the domain of io: 
ality, which is born and perishes, But nevertheless. 
the s that perish save their essence and fom, 
thanks to generation, which reproduces the ident= 
ical form of the father who has begotten and fashe 
imed — x 

23. (Claudian Menert.Be statu Anim, 2.7)» The 
soul is introduced and associated with the body 
by number, and by a harmony simultaneously in 
mortal and incorporeal...The soul cherishes its. 


Pamina death uan separated the soul therebrin 
the soul, lives an incorpéreal existence in the 


co =. 5 
b. (laoreb. Dream of Scipio, 1:14). Plato says 
that the soul is a self=moving essence; Xenocrates 


/ it ar entelechy; and 


~ épposed suicide, because it was a Pythagorean precept 
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2 defines the soul, as a self-moving number; Aristotle cali 
Pythagoras and Pkilclaus, a ha 


c. folympicd.ad Plat. Phaed.p,150). Philolaus 


. not to lay dom the burden, but to help others 


carry theirs; namely, that you must assist, and 
mot hinder it. j : 5 i 
d. (Clem. Strom. 3:p.433).It will help us to - 


~~ pemember the Pythagorean Philolaus's utterance’ 


\ 


i 
i 


that the. ancient theologians and divines. claimed 
that the soul is bound to the body as a punishnent, 
end is buried in it as in a tamb. ' 
24, (Arist: .Eth.Eud, 2:8). As. Philólaus has 

said, there are sane reasens st er than us, 
‘be (Tambl,ad Nicem, Arithm,1:25).I- shall later 
Raye a better epportunity to consider hew, in ' 
teising a number to its square, by the position 
ef the simple cemponent wnities, we arrive at .: 
Very evident prepositiens, naturally, and not by 
tny law, as says Philolaus, me 
- 25. (Sext, Empir, Adv. Math. 7:92:p. 388). — 
eras has said how reason in general is the faculty 
T discerning and judging; the Pythagoreans also 
.@æreo that it is Reason, het reason in general, 
int the Reason that develeps in men by the study 
-èf mathematics, as Philelaus used to say, and they 
insist that if this Reason is capable unders ‘*. 


: ding Ally it is only that its essence is kine~ 
: d with this nature, for it is in the nature ef 


tings that the similar be understoed by the 
‘simidar, Je Gg. te 
. a. (Laurent.iydus,de Mens.p 16; Cedrenus, 


} k 69b). Philolaus was therefore right in calling 


n a decad, because it receives (a pan) the Infin- 
fe, and prpheus was right in calling 4 Ə 
Branch, ——— it is ia the branch from which. 
issue all the numbers, as do many branches. 
h. (Cedrenus, 1,p.72). Philoalaus was therefore 
right to say that the number seven was metherless, 
| b. (Cedrenus, 1,§.208). Philelaus was therefore 


Wight te call the spouse ef Kronos, the Dyad. 
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Biograph, of ARCHYTAS 
By DIOGENES LAERTES 


Archytas of Tarentum, son of Mnesasoras, 
er of Hestius, according to Aristoxenus, also 
was a Pythagorean, It was he who, by a letter, 
saved Plato from death threatened by Dionysius. 
He possessed all the virtues, so that, being 
the adwiration of the crowd, he was soven tines 
naned general, in spite of the Law which forbad 
reelection after one year. Plato wrote hin two 
Letters, in response to this one of Archytas: 
"Greetings. It is fortunate for you that you 
have recovered from vour illness; for I have 
heard of it not only fron you, but also fron jem 
iscus.. I have busied myself about those notes,. 
and tock a trip into jucania, where I met descends 
ents of Ocellus, I have in my possession the 
treatises on Law and Royalty, on Holiness, end 
en the Origin of All Things; and I an sending 
them to you. The others could net be discovered, 
Should they be found, they will be sont to yeu? 
Plato answered, "Greetings. I am delighted te 
have received the works which you have sent me, 
end I acknowledge a great admiration for hin who 
wrote them, He seems to be worthy of his ancient 
and glorious ancestors, who are said to be! 
Ayreans, and among the number of those Trojans 
who emigrated under the leadership of Lacmedon, 
-all worthy people, as the legend proves, Those 
works of mine ahout which you wrote me are not 
` in a sufficiont state of perfection, but I send 
then such as they arc. Both of us are in perfect 
agreement on the subject of protefting them, Wo 
use to renew the request. Hay your health im- 
prevo}! such are these two letters. = 
There were four Archytases. The first, off whom 
we have just spoken. The second, from Mytilene, 
was a misicien; the third wrote about agricultures 
the fourth is an author of epigrams. Some mention 
a fifth; an architect, who left a treatise on mech 
amics, beginning as follows: This book contains 
what t have been taught by the Carthaginian Teucer, 


Tr N T 
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The musicien is said to have made this joke. 
-Being reproached for not advertising himself 
nore, he said, It is ny instrument, which 
speaks for ne, 

Aristoxenus claims that the philosopher Arch» 
ytas was never vanguished when he commanded. , 
Once, overceme by enyy, he had been obliged to . 
resign his coment `; and his fellow-citizens 
were immediately conquered. He was the first 
whe methodically applied the principles of nath= 
enatics to mechanics; who imparted an organic 
motion toaa geometric figure, by the section. 
of the semi~cylinder seeking two nesens that vould 
be proportional, to covble the cube. He also 
first, by geometry, discovered the Pele ble] i 
ef the cube, as plato records in tho Republic. 
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— . — 


—— 8 
1, There are necessarily two principles of 
beings; the one containing the series of beings 
erganized, and finished, the other, of wmordered 
unfinished beings, That one which is susccpt~ 
foie of being expressed, by speech, and which can 
e explained, both embraces beings, and determines 
tnd organized the non=being, 
Fer every time that it approaches the things 
«€ becoming, it crders them, and measures then, 
` end makes them participate im the essence and 
form of the miversal,On the contrary, the series 
@ beings which escape — and reason, injures 
erdered things, and destroys those which aspiré e 
to essence and becoming; whenever it approaches 
‘them, it assimilates them to its own nature. 
But since there are twa principios of things 
of an opposite character, e one the principle 
of good, and the other the principle of evil, $ 
there are therefore also two reasons, the one of 
beneficent nature, the other of maleficent nature. 
That is why the things that owe their existence 
ty art, and also those which owe it to nature, 
mist abeve all participate in these two principlos: 
fyrm and substance, 
, _ Tho form is the cause of essence; substance 
ip the substrate which which receives the fom. 
Neither can substance abone participate in form, 
by iitself; mor can form by itself ppply itself 
tó substance;there must therefore exist aanother 
foe which moves the substance of things, and 
om them, This cause is primary, as regards subs 
ztinoe, and the most excellent of all. Its most 
- guitable name is God, ai 
Therc are therefore three principles; God, 
the substance of things, and fom, God is the artist, 
the mover: the substance is the matter, the moved ; 
assence is what you might call the art, and 
at to which the substance is brought by the 
ver, But since the mever contains forces which 
&ye self~contrary, those of sinple bodies, and 
as the contraries are in need of a principle 


"mA — — — 


— —— 
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harmonizing and unifying them, it mist necessar= ` 
ily receive its efficacious virtues and prepor .. 
tions from the numbers, end all that is manifest- 
ed_in numbers and geometric forms, virtues and. 
propa tone capable of binding and uniting into 
onı tho contraries that exist in the substance | 
of things, For, by itself, substance is fermless; 
cniy after having been moved towards form dees 
it become formed, and receives the rational re— 
lations of order, Likewise, if mevencnt exists, 
besides the thing noved, there nust exist a 
prime mover; ‘there mist therefore be three pg 
principles; the substance of minge the fem, | 
end the principle that moves itself, end which, | 
by its power is the first; not only mst this i 
rinciple be an intelligence, it must be above ? 
—— end we 1 it God. 
_ Evidently the relation of equality applies 
te the being which can be defined to language, 
end reagon, The relation of inequality — 
to the irrational being; end cannot be fixed 


.by 1 age; it is substance; that is why all . 


begetting, and destruction take place in sub= 
stance, end do not occur without it. 


2. In short, the philosophers begean only by 
so to speak. contrary Piran, but above: thege 
elements thoy knew another superior one, as is 
testified to by Philolaus, who says that God has 


produced, and realized the finite and infinite, 


and shown that at the limit is attached the 

whole series which has a greater affinity with ~ 
the Mme, and to Infinity, the one that is below, 
Thus, above these two principles they have pesited 
awnifying cause, superior to everything; which, 
according to Archenetus, is the cause befere the 
cause, and, according to philclais, the universal 
principle, . l 


3. Which wmity are you referring te? Of supreme 
wmity, or of the infinitely small unity that yeu 
ean find in the parts? The Pythagoreans disting~ 


_ Uish between the Unity and the Monad, as says Arch. 


tas : Unity and the Monad have a natural affinity; 
t yet they differ. —— 


3b. Archytas and philolaus indiscriminately 
call the unity a monad, and nonad a unity. The maj 
majority however add to the name monad, the 
distinction of first mmad, for there is a mon= 
ad which is not the first, and which is posterior 
to the monad in itself, and to mity. . 
3c. Pythagoras said that the human soul was a 
tetragm with right angles, Archytas, on the 
contrary, instead of defining the soul by the 
'tetragm, did so by a circle, because the soul is a 
is a self:mover, and consequently, the prime mover; 
mover; but this a circle or a sphere. 
3e. Plato and Archytas and the other Pythagoreens 
eans claim that there are three parts in the 
soul: reason, courage and desire, 
_ 4, The — the knowledge of beings 
is in the things t produce themselves. Of t 
these some are intelligible, and others sensible; th 
-the fomer are immovable, the latter are moved. 
fhe criterium of intelligible things is the : 
world; that of sensible things is sensation. 
of the things thet do not manifest in things 
themselves, some are science, the others, opinion; - 
science is immovable; opinion is movable. 
We must, besides, admit these three things; — 
‘the subject that judges, the object that is 
eased? and the rule by which that object is 
apoa. What judges, is the mind, or sensation; 
what is judged, is the Logos, or rational essence; 
the rule of judgment is the act itself which occurs 
in the being; whether intelligible or sensible. 
pera is the judge of essence, whether it tends 
cowards an pointers ror beins, or a sensible one. 
When reason seeks intelligible things, it tends toward 
towards an intellipible element; when it seeks 
things of sense, it tencs towards their element, 
Hence come those false graphic representations 
‘in figures and mmbers seen in geometry, those researches 
researches in causes and probable ends, whose object 
are beings subject to beconing, and noral acts, 
‘In physiology or politics, It is while tending toward 
towards the intelligible element that reason 
recognizes -that harmony is in the double relation; 
' but sensation alone attests that this double relation 
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is concordant. In mechanics, the object of science | 
is figures, numbers, proportions, == nanely, retie:: 
onal proportions; the effects are perceived by f 
sensation; for you can neither. study not mow : 
then outside of the matter or movement. In short,’ 
_it is impossible to know the reason of an indiye , 
-  idual thing, unless you have preliminarily by the, 
-nind grasped the essence of the individual thing; , 
The knowledge of the existence, and of quality, t 
belongs to reason and sensation; to reason, When : 
ever we effect a thing's demonstration by a syl~ 
logiem whose conclusion is inevitable; to sensati-- 
tion, when the latter is the criterium of a thing' 
essence, f 
5. Sensation occurs in the body, reason in the 
soul. The for mer is the principle of sensible _ 
things, the latter, of intelligible onese Popular ` 
neasures are mumber, length, the foot, weight and 
equilibrium;. the seales; while the rule and the 
neasure of straightnessin both vertical end long= 
itudinal directions is the right angle. 
Thus sensationis the principle and measure of 
the bodies; reason'is the principle and measure 
of intelligible things. The former is the prin» 
ciple of beings that are intelligible and natur= - 
ally primary; latter, of sense-objects, and 
naturally secondary. Reason is the principle of 
our soul; sensation, the principle of our body. 
The mind is the judge of the noblest things; 
sensation, of the most useful. Sensation was cre 
ated in view of our bodies, and to serve then; 
Yeason in view of the sou, and to initiate wis~ 
dom therein. Reason is the principle of sckence; 
‘sensation, of opinion. ‘The fatter derives its 
activi from sensible things; the former, Pre: 
the intelligible. Sen sible objects participate 
in movement and change; intelligible objects par~ 
ticipate in immatabibity and etemity. There is 
snanalogyy between sensation end resaon; for 
sensation's object is the sensible, which moves, 
changes, nd never remains ee there- 
ee it, it improves or deterior= 
Á Bs. Reakon's object is the intelligible; whose 
essence is immobility, wherefore in the intelli 


one 


‘ 
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IBLE we cannot conceive of either nore nor less, 
better or worse; and just as reason sees the prie 
mary being, and the (cosmic) model, so sensation 
seed the image, and the copied, Reason sees man 
in hinself; senseation sees in them the circle 
of the sim, and the forns of artificial objects, 
Reason is perfectly simple and indivisible, as 
unity, and the point; it is the same with intel~ 
ligible beings. : : 

The idea is neither thelinit nor the frontier 
of the body; it is only the figure of being, that 
by which the being exists, while sensation hasp 
parts, and is divisible. 

' Some beings are perceived by sensation, others 
by opinion, others by science, and others by reason, 

The bodies that offer resistance are sensible; 

opinion knows those that pertictpate in the ideas, 
end are its images, so to spe . Thus sone parte 
icular man participates in the idea of nan, and 
this triangle, in the triangle~idea. The object of 
of science are the necessary accidents of ideas; 
thus the object of geometry is the properties of. 
the figures; reason knows the ideas thenselves, 
and the principles of the sciences and of their 
objects; for example, the circle, the triangle, 
and the pure sphere in itself. Likewise, in us, 

- dn our souls, there are four kinds of knowledges; 
ure thought, science, opinion and sensation; 
wo are principles of knowledge (thought and sens 
ation); two are its purpose, science and opinion. 

It is always the similar which is cwpable of 
knowing the sirilar; reason knows the intelligible 
things; soience, the knowable things; opinion, 
conjéoturable things; sensation, sensible things. 

That is why thought must rise fron things 

_ that are sensible, to the conjecturable onesg ani 
from these to the knowable, and on to theintelligs 
ible; end he who wishes to know the truth about 
these objects, must in a harmonious grouping 
combine all these means end objects of Imowledge. 

- This being established, you night represent them 
under the ge of a line divided into two equal 

rts, each of which would be similarly divideds 

.we separate the sensible, dividing it into 
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two parts, in the sane proportion, the one will 
be clearer, the other obscurer. One of the sect~ 
ions of the sensible contains images of things, 
such as you see reflected in water, or mirrors; 
the second represents the plants and animals of 
which the fomer are inages, Similarly dividing 
the intelligible, the different kinds of sciences 
will represent the images; for the students of 
geometry begin by establishing by hypothesis 
the odd and the even, figures, three kinds of 
angles, and from these hypotheses deduce their 
science; as to the things themselves, they leave 


8 
then — as if they Im ew then, though they ceme: 


not account for them to themselves or to others; 
they employ sensible things as images, but these 
things are neither the object nor the end propos= 
ed in their researches and reasonings; which pursue 
only things in themselves, such as the dianeter,’ 
or square. The second section is that of the in» 
telligible; object of dialectics, It really makes 
no hypotheses, posit panemon whence it rises 
to arrive’ to the — ioned, to eee ake 
rinciple; then, an inverse movenent, gra g 
tice Sranie it descends to the end of the 
rettsoning, without oying my sensible object, 
exclusively using pure ideas. By these four div= 
isions, you can also analyse the soul<states, and gi 
give the highest the name of thought, reasoning to 
the second, faith to the third, and imagination 
to the fourth. 

6. Archytas, at the beginning of his book on 
Wisdon gives this advice; In . human things, . 
wisden is as superior as sight is to all the other 
senses of the body, as mind is superior to soul, 
as the sun is superior to the stars. Of all the 
senses, sight is the one that extends furthest 
in its — of action, end gives us the most 
ideas. Mind, being supreme, accomplishes its 
legitimate operation by reason and reasoning}. - 
it is like sight, and the power of the noblest 
objects; the sun is the eye and soul, of natural 
things, for it is through it that they are all ' 
seen, begotten, and thought; through it the __ 
MpRings produced by soot or seed are fed, developed, 
and endowed with sensation. ay 


-samemena 


F 
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-Of all beings , men is the wisest; by far; 
for he is able to contemplate beings, and to 
acquire knowledge and understanding of all. 
That is why divinity has engraved in him, and 
has revealcd to him the systen of speech, which 
extends to everything, a system in ghich are 
. Classified all the beingalsinds of being, and the 
. meanings of nouns and verbs. For the specialised 
seats of the voice are the pharinx, the mouth 
and the nose. As nan is naturally organized to 
‘ produce sounds, through which noms and verbs 
. are expressed and formed, likewisc he is naturally 
destined to contezplate the notions contained in 
the visible objects; such, in my view, is the 
.. purpose for which man has been created, end was 
born; and for which he received from God his 
organs anc faculties. — 
‘Man is bomm and was created to know the essance 
ef universal nature; and precisely the function | 
. of wisdom is to possess anc conterplate the intel~ 
Jigence manifested in the beings, — — ` l 

‘Tho object of wisdon is no particular being, ` 
but all the beings, absolutely; anc it should not 
begin to seck the principles of an individual 
being, but the principles common to all. The object 
ef wisdon is all the beings, ag the object of sight 
is all visible things, The function of wisdon is 
` to ses all the beings in thcir totality, and to 
mow their universal attributes; and that is how 
wisdon discovers the principles of all beings. 

He who is capable of analysing all the species, . 
and to trace and group them, by an inverse opere 
ation, into ome single principle, he seers to ne 
the wisest, and the closest to the truth; he seens 
to havo found that subline observatory fron. the 
pon: of which he may observe God, and all the things 

ie AET belong to the series and order of dive ` 
‘ine things; being master of this royal toad, his 
‘mind will be able to rush forwards, and arrive at 
_the end of the career, miting principles to the 
Pur poses of things, and knowing that God is the 
principle, the middle and the end of all things 
made according to the rules of justice and right 
reason, 


ToT wy 
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‘7; As Duderus reports, Archytas used to ask 
this question: If I was situated at the extreme 
end ixmovable linit of the world, could I, or not, 
extend a wand outside of it? To say I could not, 
is absurd; but if I can, there must be something. 
outside of thw world, be it body or space; and 
in whatever nemner we reason,by the samo reas- 
oning we will vit e r oe parle I will 
still place xvse ere, and ask, Is there any~ 
thing Pies Sa which I may place my wmd? Therefore, 
the infinite exists; if it is a body, our propos 
4tion is demonstrated; if it is space, place is 
that in which á body could be; and if it exists 
potentially, we will have to place iterung clas 
— it anong the eternal things, and the infinite 

then be a body end a place. . 

€. The essence of place is that all other things 
are in it, while itself is not in anything. For 
if it was in a place, there would be a place in a 
place, and that would continue to infinity. All 
othe r beings mist therefore be in place, and 
place in no g. Its relation to — is the 
game as linit to linited things; for the place 
of the entire world is the Limit of all thin 


9, Sone say that time is the sphere of the < 


9b. The divine Ianblichus, in the first book 
of his cormentaries onthe Catecories, said that 
Archytas thus defined tine: “*It is the mumber 
of novenent, or in general the interval of the 


nature of all. ` 


9c. We must combine these ee 
3337 rte tine ay eas phos 
it is prope continuous, Tanbli cl 
that Archytas taught the distinction of time phyp= 
ical, and time —— at least Ienblichus 
interpreted Archytas; but we rust recognize that 
there, and often elsewhere, he adds to his com 


ous end discrete, 


—— — — mee me mee — me 
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mentaries, to explain nattera. 

10. The general proper essence of "when~ness” 
and time is to be indivisibe and wsubstantial. Fo 
For, being indivisible, the present tire has 
ged, while expressing it, and thinking of it; 
naught renains of it, becoming continuously the 
sane, it never subsists mmeriecally, but only spem 
cificelly. In fact, the actually present tine 
and the future are not identical with fomer tine. . 
For the one hag past, and is no more; the other- | 
one passes while being produced and thought. Thue | 
the present is never but a bond; it perpe 
becomes, changes, and perishes; but neverthepess 
it remains identical in its own kind, 

In fact, every present is without parts, and 
indivisible; it is the term of past tine, the 
beginning of time to cone; just as in a broken . 
„line, the point where the break occurs becomes 
the beginning of a line, and the end of the other, 
fine is continuous, and not discrete as are number, 
speech and harnany, 
` In speech, the syllables are parts, and dis 
tinct parts; in the harmony, they are the sounds; 
in er, the unities. The line, piace and space 
are continuous; if they are divided, their parts. 
form cormon sections, Fot the line divides into 
points; tie suiface into lines, the solid into 
surfaces, Therefore tine is continuous. In fact, 
there was no nature, when tine was not; end there 
was no novenent, when the present was not. But 
the present has always been, it will always be, l 
end wili never fail; it changes pexpetualiy, and 


becomes an otheraccording to the mmber, but rem 
mains the sane according to kind. The line differs 
fpon the other continua, in that if you divide ` 
the line, place, and space, its parts will sub= 
sist; but intine, the past has perished, and the 
future will. That is why either time does absc. 
Iutely not exist, or it hardly exists, and has but 
an insensible existence. For of its parts one, 
the past, is no nore; the future is not yet, how 
then could the present, without parts and indivis« 


‘ible, possess true reality? 
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11. Plato says that the movement is the 
great and the mall, the nombeing, the matl, 
and all that reduces to these; like Archytas, 
we had better say that it is a cause. 

12. Why do all natural bodies take the ers 
ical fom? Ns it, as said Archytas, because | 
the natural movenent is the proportio of equal~ 
ity? For everything moves in proportion; end this 
proportion of e ty is the only one which, whe 


` .3t ocours, produces circles and sphères, because 


it retums on itself. : 

13. He who knows rust have leamed from emo 
ther, or have found his Imowledge by hinself. the 
science that you leam f ron another, is as you 
might say, exterior; what you find by yourself 
belongs to ourselves individually. To find wi th 
out. seeking is smething difficult end rare; to 

: find what one is seeking is commodious and easy; 

i ignore, and seek what you ignore, is irpossSim 
8. 

. 1&4 The Pythagorean opinion about sciences 

to me seems correct, and they seem to show an 

exact judgnent ahout each of then. Having know, 


A e m r — .- # r œ * t » 
how to. fom a just idea of the nature offvall, 
they should have likewise seen the essential nats 


_ Ure of the parts. They have left us certain and 


evident theories about arithnetic, geometry and 
spherics; also about music; For all these sciences 
seen to be kindred, in fact, the first two kinds 

of being are indistingui shable,. — L 

. 15. First — have seen that it was not pos- 

gible thet there should be any noise, unless re 
was a shock of one body against another; they said 
There is a shock; when no dodies neet and strike 
®ach other. The bodies noved in the air in an op». 


. Posite direction and those that are noved with am 


tMnequal swiftness, == in the same direction, — 
the first, when overtaken, make a noise, becmise 


. Struck, Many of these noises are not susceptible 


of being perceived by our organs; some because of 


. the slighiness of the shock, tue others because 


of their too great distance from us, some eyv% . ~ 


: wagow an opening when one pours in too mich at a — 


C nabos, BAw, m those that cone 
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beenuse of the very excess of their intensity; for 1 
nelmes toog great do not enter into sur ears, as | 
ga annot —— enything into jars with too 


@ the sounds that fall within the e genge o of wr 


bodes struck, — seem shrill; those “thet — 
Slediy end feebly, seen of low pitch. In fact, 
wha one agitates sone object slowly and feobly, 
the shock — a low pitch; if the waving i 

» and with energy, the sound is shrill. 


. es ence, the only proof of the fast; which we 


i 


! FHioas, and slowness, lower pitch. The sane thing 


tenn ahd those that move slowly proffuce a low 


when we speak or sing; when we wish to 
speck loud and high, we use a great force of breath, | 
@izo sonething thing throm; if if you throw thw hard, 

T o far; if you throw then without energy, 
#0 near, for they air yields nore to bodies 
ered aith th mich force, than to those throw with 
Vite. This — is also reproduced in | 

‘ths sound of voice; for the — — l 

breath are shrill, e se proe 

— * Stin breath are weak and low pitch, 
This sane ob servation can be seen in the force 
| 


a —— given fron any place; if you pronounce 
a8 Sud » it can be heard far; if you pronounce 
genie signal low, we do not hear it even fron 


l — — So also in flutes, the breath enitted by the 


which presents itself to the holes - 


, Dearest the — produces a shriller sound, 


Weemuse the sive force is greatersffurther, 
are of lower pitch. It is therefore evident 
‘the swiftness of the novenent produces shril= 


is seen in the magic tops Fhieh are spm in the 


teh, while those that nove quicly with force 
. Ime a shrill noise, Let us yet adduce the reed: 
yiu close the lower opening, end blow into it, 
produce a certain sound; and if you sto 
HA ‘in the centre, or in the frant, the sound 
' be shrill. For the sane breath traversing a long 
paos. —— — while en After B ae shorter? cae Tee 
sane Te r having deve 
tie opinion that the movement of the voice 4 | 


16 


measured by the intervals, he resumes his discus 
sion, saying, that the shrill sounds are the res 
ult of a swifter movenent, the lower scunds, of a 
slower movenent, this is a fact which mmerous 
experinents denmstrate clearly. 
15b = dox d Archytas believed that the 
= ~- 9 3 Fas A 
F; ey agree in thinking t these Feasa — 
ons caistst’ in: the novenents, the shrill move~ 
nent being quick, because tho agitation of the 
air is continuous, and the vibration nore H 
the low pitch novenent being slow, because it is 
cadher.. 
e Explaining hinself about the means, Archytas 
writes: In music there are threo means: the first 
is the arithmetical neoan, the second is the geo~ 
metrical, the third is the sucontrary nean, 
is called harmonic. The nean is arithnctical, when 


` the three toms are in a relation of analogical 


cxcess, that is to say, when the differenco bow 
tween thw first and sccond is the sano as between 
second and third; in this proportion, tho rchation 
of the greater tormas is smaller, and tho relation 
of tho maller is greater. The geometric mean exist: 


_ when the first term is to the second as the second 


is to the third; here the relation of the granater 
is identical with the relatión of the smaller teras. 
The subcontrary mean, which we cal] harmmic, exist: 


‘when the first term exceeds the second by 4 frao- 


tion of itself, identically with the fractim | 


` by which the second exceeds the third; in this pro- 


portion the relation of the greatest terms is great - 
greater, and that of ‘the’ smaller, analler. 


SECTION II 
ETHICAL - PRANENNSS 


17 * We must first know that the good men 
is not thereby necessatily happy, but that the 
happy man is necessarily good; for the happy mam 
as he who deserves praise and congratulaticns; the 
good man deserves only praise. S 
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J Ve praise a man because of his virtue, we con 
_ eritulate him because of his success. The good 
nan is such because :of the goods that proceeft 
from viriuc; the happy man is such because of 
she goods that come fran Pfirtume, From the good 
man you cannot take his virtue; sometimes the hase 
- -ppy man loses his good fortune, The power of vir 
ue depends on nobody; that of happiness, on the 
ccntrary, is dependent. Long diseases, the loss 


of our senses cause to fade the flower of our happii 


tek, 2. God ciffers from the good man in that, God, 
not only pessesses a perfect virtue, purified 
from all mortal affection, but enjoys a virtue 
whose power is indefectible, . independent, as 
suits the majesty and magnificence of his works. 
. Man, on the contrary, not.only pessesses an 
‘inferior virtue, because of the mortal censtit= 
tition of his nature, but even sometimes by the 
very abimdance cf his goods, now by the force of 

+. habit, by the vice of nature, or frem other causes, 
ig is —— attaining the perfection of 

3, The good man, in my opinion, is he who 
knows how to act properly serious circumstances 
and occasions; he will therefore know how to sups 
port good and bad fortune; in a brilliant and . 

-. @lorious cendition, he will show. himself worthy 
af it, and if fortune happens te change,he will 
know how to accept properly his actual fate. In 
shart, the good man is he who, in every occasion, 
‘end according to the circumstances, well plays hi 
his part, and knows how to fit. to it not 
himself, but also those who have confidence in 
him, and are associated with his fortmes, 

4. Since amidst the goods, some are desirable 
for themselyes, and not for anything else, and 
ethers are desirable fow something else, and not 
for themselves, there must necessarily exist a 
third kind of goods, which- are desirable both 
fcr themselves and for other things. Vhich are 

: the goods naturally desirable for themselves, 
end not for anything else? Evidently, it is happi 
ness; for it is the end on accoumtof of which 
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wo seek everything else, while we seek it only 
fer itself, and not in view of anything else. 
yr — ae a goads chosen. ea J 
thing else, anc not tor mselves? vid 
theae that are useful, and which are the means — 
of. procuring the real goods; which thus become ` 
the causes pf the goods desirable for themselves;. 
for instance, the bodily fatigues, the exercises, 
the tests which procure health; reading, medita~ 
tiqn,- the studies which procure virtues, and the 
sual fy of honesty, Last, which are those goods 
“which are both desirable fòr- themselves, and for 
something else? The virtues, æn the habitual - 
possession of virtues, the réesolutions-of the. - 
soul, the actions, and ins ‘short “anything per 
taixting te the pcssession of ‘the beautiful. Tims. 
“what is to be desired fer itse}f, “end not for 
‘anything itself, that is the only good.- © a 
_-. Raw. what we Beek both for itself and for - 
something else is dividéd inté three classes; the 
„one whose object is the soul the body, atid ext: 
‘eral goods. The first contains the virties of : 
the. soul, the seecnd the advantages ef the bodys 
the third, friends, Lory honor and wealth. ; 
Likewise with the goot at are desirable only’ 
for :samething else; ome part ef thes procures 
US. goods Ter the — — — —— 
rocures goods Tor it? e extem 
fumi wealth, Ty, honor and friendship. 
. .. We can prove that it is the characteristic of 
virtue tobe’ desira ble for itself, as fcllews: 
in fact, if the naturally inferior goods, I. mean 
. those of the body, are by us t for thensel- 
ves, end if the soul.is better then the body, 
it {s evident that we Like the goods cf the soul 
for themselves, end not-for the remilts that they 
. Se ‘human life there are three. circumstances: 
a prosperity, adversity, and intemsediary- comforts 
Since. the good man who possesses Virtue and practi 
practises it, practises it in these three ciretm- 
ea, either in adversity, or prosperity, or 
eenfort, since besides in adversity he is un~ 
happy, in prosperity he is happy, and-in éemfort 


` patellitas 


3 
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Ne is not happy: = it is evident ‘thet: happiness. 
is nothing cisc than Bhe use of virhie in — 
perity. 1 speak here of hummm h a8. Ym. : 
is not only. a soul;. he is also a body; the Live | 
img. being is a composite of both; and -iir also; - 
for if the body is an instrument of the soul, `: 
ae cae ee ee: man, das the sol.” 


8 whys fo nas some belong to the 
ae — me belong kas pemponent parts. 
The’ goed of ess; ‘midst. its integra 


a, the. —— goocs are prudence, “ courage, g 
tice, temperance; . the body's are bearty, | 
ealth, good disposition of its members, and the 
perfect ¢ondition of its senses. The external 
seods are wealth, glory, honor, nobility, :natural~ 
advantages of of man,: -and naturally _ 
gubordinaten’ ‘to the superior Hoods.” 
“; The. inférior . S serve a8 ‘batellites| to the 
superior. goods; fri endship, — glory, wealth are the 
satellites of. the pond and soul; health, strength 
— sense~perfectic are ella toa of ‘the souls 
CDCEs. Cp ice, temperance are ‘the — 
A of the — the’ soul; reason is. 
the satellite ef Gol; he ig omnipotent, the `- 
supreme, master, It is for these goods that thè- ` 
others mst exist; for the ahy obeys the ‘genertil, 
the sailors to. the pilot, the. vorid. to God, the 


“Boul to-reason,. the happy life to prudence. Forr 


prudenre is nothing , thannthe , science .of the- 3A 


life, or ‘the science of the goods which ‘Delong, 


nature, S 
6. ‘To: God. belong. happiness and’ the happy Life; 
tan cammot-posages but a grouping of science; 
virtue and pr rity. forming a single body. 


7 call wisdom the science of the Gods and genns 
:° @83 prudence, the: science of human things, the 


aience of lifes. for scignce shoulc be the name 


‘>of virtues Which rest on. rosaons. and demonstratio 
- ms, and moral virtue, the excellent habit ‘of 


“(he irrational - of the soul which makes you 
giya; the name: certain qualities corresponding 
Ae ome habits, namely the names of liberals, of 


just men, and of temperate people; and I call’ 


— 


J0D 
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propeperi ty this affluence of goods which we re~ > 
without reason, without reason being their cause. 
Then since virtue end science depend on us, and ' 
prosperity does not depend thereon, since. happin« 
ess consists in the contemplation and practice 
of good things, and since contemplation and action 
when they meet obstacles, lend us a necessary 
support, when they go by an easy road, they bring 
us distraction and happiness; since after all it 
is prosperi y that gives us these benefits, it is 
evident that happiness is nothing else thæk the 
use of virtue in prosperity. 

7. Men's relations with prosperity resemble 
a healthy and vigorous Inman body; he also cm 
stand heat and col, raise a great burden, and 
and easily bear many other miseries. 

8. Since happiness is the use of virtue in 
prosperity, let us speak of virtue and prosper- 
ity, the latter first. Some goods, such as virtue, 
are not subject to excess; for excess is impos ~ 
sible in virtue, for one can never be too decent 


‘a'mem; indeed, virtue's meagure is duty, and is 


the habit of duty in practical life. Prosperity 
is subject to excess and lack, which excesses 
produce certain evils, disturbing man from his | 
usual mood, so as to oppose him to virtue; this is 
not only the case with prosperity, but other more 
numerous causes also produce this effect. You needa 
Need not be surprised at seeing in the hall cer- 
tain wnpucent artists, who neglect true art, ni sS 
leading the ignorant by a false picture; but do 
yousuppose that this race doas not exist as regat 
regards virtue? On the contrary, the greater and 
more beautiful virtue is, the more do people feign 
to adorn themselves with it. There are indeed many 
fringe which dishonor the appearance of virtue; 
first are the deceivers who simulate it, others 
are the natural pssions which accompany it, md 
sometimes twist the dispositions of the soul into 
a. contrary direction; others are the bad habits 
which the body has rooted in us, or have been in~ 
prained in us by youth, age, presperity, advers- 
ty, or a thousand other circumstances. Wherefore 
we mst not at all be surprised at entirely wrong 
judgments, because the true nature of our soul has 
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has bean falsified within us, Just as we seo mm 
artist who is excellent make errors in works 
we are examining; or the general, the pilot or the 
weer and the like may make errors without our 
etracting from their talent, so we mst not call 

unworthy him who has had a moment of weakness, 

nor among the worthy a man who has done no more 
than a single action; but inrespect to the evil, 
we mast consider chance, anid for the good, of 

error, and to make an equitable and just judge 

. ment, aad not regard a single circumstance, or 
a single period of time, hut the whale life. 

Just as the body suffers fom both excess 

end lack, but as nevertheless the excess end 
socalled superfluities naturally produce the . 

greatest diseases, so the soul ers of both 

prosperity and adversity when they arrive at 

Wrong times, and yet the greatest evils come 

from so-called absojute prosperity that is abso- 

lutep because Like wine it.intoxicates the reas=< 

en of the worthy. l i 

9, That is it is not adversity but pros~ 
perity which is the hardest to stand properly. 
All men, when they are in adversity, at least 
greater part of them, seem moderate and modest; 

‘and in good fortune, ambitious, vain anc proud, 

. For adversity is apt to moderate the soul, and 
concentrate it; while on the contrary prosperity 
excites it and puffs it up; that is why the wret~ 
ches are docile to advice, and prudent in conduct, 
while the happy are bold and venturesome, 

10. There is therefore a measure and limit of 
prorpori ty; the one that the worthy man should 
esire to have as auxipfiary in the accomplishment 
of his actiona; just as there is a measure in 
the size of the ship, and in the length of the 
tiller; which permits the experienced pilot to 

traverse an immense extent of sea, and to 
carry through a greet voyage,» 

The result of excess of prosperity, even 
among worthy people, is that the soul loses 
leadership, to prosperity; just as too bright. 
& light dazzles the eyes so too great a prosper , 
ity dazzles the reason of the soul. mough about 
propsperity. 
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18. I insist that virtue is sufficient to 
reclude unhappiness, that bacness precludes 
- happiness, if we know how properly ‘judge 
of the — condition of the soul in these 
two conditions; for the evil is necessarily al~ 
wars » Whether in abundance, == which he 
ni does not know how properly to judge use, — or 
in poverty; just as a blind man is always wheth=~ 
er he is in brillient light, or in darkness. But 
the worthy man is not always happy; for happiness 
does not consist in the possession of virtue, 
but its use; just as a man who sees does not 
see all the time; he will not see without light... 
Life is as it were divided into two roads; 
the rougher one, followed by patient Ulysses, 
and the more agreeable one followed by Nestor; I 
mean that virtue desires the one, but cmm also 
follow the other. But nature cries aloud that 
happiness is life desirable in itself, whose 
state is assured, because one can realize one's 
purposes in it, so that if life is traversed . 
by tinge one has not desired, one is not happy, 
without however being absolutely . Theron 
fore be not so bold as to insist that the worthy -— 
‘men is e t from sickness, and suffering; dare 
not to say that he does not know 3 for if the 
body is allowed some causes of » the soul she.” 
should also be allowed some, The griefs of the 
insane lack reason and measure; while those of 
the wise are contained within the measure which 
reason oe to everything; but this so advertise: 
insensibility enervates the character of gener= 
osity of virtue, when it stands trials, great 
sorrows, when it is exposed to death, suffering, 
and poverty; for it is easy to support small 
sorrows, You mist therefore practice the "metrio- 
pathy," or sorrow=standardization; so as to avoid 
the insensibility just as mich as the overssens~ 
ibility to pain, and not in words to boast about 
our strength above the measure of cur human 
nature, 

. 19, We might define osophy as the desire 
of knowing end understeandi things in themselves, 
oined with practical virtue, inspired and redl= 

ized by the love of science, —— 
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. The beginning cf phitnecphy ie the science of 
nature; the micdle, practical life; and the end, 
science itself, It is fortunate to have been we 
born, to have received.a good education, to heve 
been accustomed to obey a just rule, and to have 
habits conformable to nature. me wst also heve 
been exercised in virtue, and have been educated ` 
by wise parents, governora and mactcrs. It is 
‘Pine to impose the rule of duty on one self, to 
have no need of constraint, to be docile to those 
who give us good advice abdut life. and science, 
For a fortunate disposition of nature, and a good - 

ucation are often more powerful than lessons i 

o bring us to the good; its only lack would be .. 
‘the efficacious light of. regson, which science „~ ` 
ives us, Two rival directions of life contend . 
or mastery; practical. and philosophical life. 
By far the most perfect life unites them both, 
and in each different path adapts itself to cin 
eunstances, te are born for rational activity: . 
which we call practical. Practical reason leads 
us to politics; the theoretical reason, to the. 
—— of the wiivorsality of things. | 
Lind itself, which is universal, embraces these 
two powers necessary to happiness, which we define 
‘as the activity of virtue in prosperity; it is not 
. exclusively either a practical life which would 
exclude science, nor a speculative life which would 
~ exclude the practical, Perfect reason inclines . 
towards these two omnipotent principles, for which 
man is born; the principle of society and science; 
. for if these opposite principles seem mutually 
to interfere in their development, the political 
pine pee tuming us away fron politics, and 
e speculative principles turning us from specw® 
. Jation, to persuade. us to live at rest, nevertheless | 
nature, miting the ends. of these two movements, 
shows them fused; for virtues are not contrad= 
ictory and antipathetic mutually; than the harmony 
of virtues no harmony is nore consonant. If, Prom 
his youth, man has subjected himself to the prin= 
- cìples of virtues, end to the divine law of the 
world harmony, he will lead an easy life; and if, “ 
‘by his om inclination, he inclines towards evil, 
and has the luck of meeting better guides, he will, 


- 
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by rectifying his course, arrive at happintss, lik: 
passengers favored by chance, finishing a fortum 
ate sea~passage, thanks to the pilot; and the 
fortunate passage of life is happiness, But if by 
himself he cannot know his real interests, if he’ . 


does not have the luck of meeting prudent direct» 


ors, what benefit would it be if he did have im- 
mense treasures? for the fool, ewen if he had for 
himself all the other elements of luck, is stem~ 
ally unhappy. And since, in everything, you mst 
first consider the end, — for that is what is 
done by the pilots ever meditating over the harbor 
whither they are to land the — ‘end the driv~ 
ers who keep their eye on the goal of their trip, 
the archers and slingers who consider their object - 
ive , for-it is the objective towards which all 
their efforts mst tend, — virtue mist necessa ype 
ily undertake an objective, which should become ti 
the art of living; and that is the name I give it 
is both directions it can take. .For practical lif. 
this objective is. rovement; for the philosoph< 
ical life, the perfect. good; which, in their hume 


_ on affairs the sages : ‘happiness. Those who are 


+ 


in misery are not capable of ging of happiness 
according to exact ideas; and those who eat ae 


~ it clearly, whuld not know how to choose. it. Thos: 


- who consider that pleasure is the#sovereign good 


are punished therefor by foolishness, those whd 
above all seek the absence of: pain, also receive 
their punishment, and, to resume all, to define 


life-happiness asthe enjoyment of the body, or" 


in an wnreflective state of soul is. to expose 
himself ‘to all tho whirl-winds:of the tempest. Tho 
Those who. suppress moral beauty , by avoiding — 
all discussion, all reflexion about the matter, and 
seeking pleasure absence: of pain, simple and prim- 
itive physical enjoyments, e irreflective in» 
clinations of body and sowl, are not more fortun~ 
ate; for they commit a double’ feult, by reducing 


a — of. the soul and its rior functions - 


e level of that of the body, and:in raising 
the ‘good of the body to the high level due to the 
good of the soul. By an ‘exact discernment of these 
goods, we should outline its proper part. for the’ 
divine element, and for nature; They themselves. do 
not observe this relation of dignity from the bet- 


— 
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BR TO THE WORSE. But we do so, when we say that 
if the body is the organ of the soul, reason is 
the guide of the entire soul, the mistress of the 
body, this tent of the soul and that all the other 
physical ——— should serve only as instrum- 
mts to the intellectual activity, if you wish it 
‘to be perfect in power, duration and wealth. 

20. These are the most important conditions to 
become a sge: first, you mist have received from 
fate a mind endowed "monol to understand, 
memory, and. industry; you must then from youth up 
exercise yiur intelligenge by the practice of 
argumentation, by mathematical studies, and the 
exact sciences, Then you must study healthful 
— ————— after which you may undertake the 

owledge of the gos, of laws, and of human 
life. For there are two means of arriving at this 
_ state known as wisdom, The first is to acquire 
the habit of work that is intellectual, and the 
taste for knowledge; the other ig to seek to see 
things, to undertake. business lol lee and 
. to know. » either directly at first hand, or 
indirectly. For he who. from youth has exercised 
reason by dialectic reascnings, mathematical stud~ 
ies, and exact sciences, is not yet re for wis 
dom, any more than he who has neglected these. 
labors, and has only listened to others, and has 
pingos himself in business. The one has becene 
` Blind; when the business is te. judge particular 
facta; the other, when he is to judge ef general 
deductions. Just as in calculations, you cbtain t 
the total by combining the parts, so alse, in bus 
„business practice, reasdn cen vaguely sketch the 
_ general formula; but experience alone oan enable us 
- us to grasp the details and individual facts. 
off, Age is in the same relatien to youth, .- > 
Youth makes men energetic, age makes them prud 
ent; never by inpr lenoe does it let a thought 
escape; it reflecta on what it has done; it com~ 
siders maturely what it ought to do, in order that 
this comparison of the fixture with the present, 
and ef the present with the future lead it to | 
good cenduct,. Te the past.it applies memory, te - 
the present, sensation, and to the future, fore= 


. 
eT ie 


ee 
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sight; for our memory 
has always as object the 
past, — the future, and sensation the. 
present, He therefore who wishes to lead om hon» 
est and beautiful life mist not only have senses 
and memozy, but foresight. 


SECTION IY e7 
POLITICAL FRAGMENTS. 


22.a. The laws of the wicked and atheists are 
cpposed by the unwritten laws of the Gods, who in= 
Peet evils and terrible purishments on the disob= 
edient. It is these divine laws which have develop: 
ed and directed the laws and written mexims given 
to men. ‘i ; 

. b., The relation of law to the sou] and humen 
life is identical to that of harm to the sense 
ef hearing, and: the voice; for the law instructs 
the söl, and therethrough, the life; as hamony 
regulates the voice through education of the ear: |. 
In my opinion, every society is composed of the — 
commander, the commanded, and the laws. Among the 
latter, one is living; nemely the kips: the other 

~is inanimate, the written letter. The law is 
therefore the essential; through it only is the - 
king — te, the magistrate regularly instit- 
uted, the commanded free, and the whole commmity 

. happy. When it is violated, the king is no more 
than a tyrant; the- istrate illegitimate, the 
commended becomes a slave, end the whole commmity 
becomes wnh - Human acts are like a mingled tis~ 
sue, formed of d, duty, obedience, and force 
sufficient to overcome resistance, Essentially, the 
camend belongs to the better; being commanded a 
to the inferior, end force belongs to both; for 
the reasonable part of the soul commends, and the 

- irrational ‘is "commanded; both have the force 
te conquer thé passions. Virtue is bom from the 
harmonious cooperation cf both; and leads the soul 
to rest and. indifference by turning it away from 
pleasures end serrows, ` j . 

Ce Law mist conform to nature, and exercise an 

efficient power over things, and be useful tot the 


e 


1 
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political commmity; for if it lacks one, two, or 
all of these characteristics, it is no longer a 
law, or at least it is no longer a perfect law, 
It conforms to nature if it is the image of nat~ 
ural right; which fits itself, and and distributes 
to ‘each according to his deserts; it prevails, if 
it hammenizes with the men who are to be subject 
thereto; for there are many people who are not apt 
te receive what by nature is the first of goods; 
and who are fitted to practice only the goo 
which is in relation with them, and —— for 
them; for that is how the sick and the suffering 
have to be’ nursed, Law is useful to the political 
society if it is not menarchical, if it does not 
constitute prays legos classes, if it is made in 
the interest of all, and is equally imposed an all. 
Law must also regard the country and the lands, 
for not all soils can yield the same returns, 
neither all human souls the same virtues, That is 
why somo establish the aritocratic constitution, 
while others prefer the democratic or eligarchic. - 
The aristocratic constitution is founded on the 
subcontrary — — and.is the justest, for 

/ this proportion attributes the greatest results 
to the prentan terms, and the smallest to the 
smallest, The democratic constitutien is founded 
on the gecmetrical propertion, in which the ream 
uts of the great and small are equal. The clxge 
archic and tyramic constitutions are founded — 
‘on the arithmetical propertion, which, being the 
opposite of the subcontrary, attributes to the 
smallest terms the greatest results, and vice 
versa, J a aw 

. Such are the kinds of proportions, and yéu 

‘Scan observe their image in families and pelitical 

’ constitutions; for either the honors, ——— 
and virtues are equally attributed to groat 
and small, or they are so attributed mequally, 
according to superiority, in virtue, wealth or 
power. Equal distribution is the‘ characteristic 
of demécracy; and the mequal, that of aristocra~ 
cy and oligarchy. o’ l ree 

= d, The best law and constitution must be a 
composite of all other constitutions, and contain 
something democratic, , oligarchic, monarchie. . 
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and aristocratic, as in Laccdemon; for in it the. 
kings formed the monarckic clement, tho elders 
the aristocracy, the magistrates tho oligarchy, 
the cavalry generals and youths the @emocracy, 
Law must therefore not only be beautiful and 
good, but its different parts must mutually com 
pensate, This will give it power and durability; 
and by this mutual opposition I mean that the . 
seme magistracy command and be commended} as ma 
the wise laws of Lacedemon; for tho power of its 
kings is balanced by the magistrates, thia by 
the elders, and between these two powers are 
the cavalry generals end the youths, who, as 
soon as they see one party acquire the pre 
ponderanice, throw themselycs on the other side. 
The law's first duty is to decide about the 
gods, the goniuscs, ; 
that is estimablo and wo x later, about utili- 
ye It ee that the — regulations 
d follow the best, and that the laws be in= 
scribed, not on the houses and doors, but in the 
‘depths of the souls of the citizens. Even in La 
cedemcn, which has cxcellent laws, the Statciz 
not administered by mmifohd written erdinmees, 
Law is useful to the political comamity, if it | 
'. i not monarchical, end docs not-gerve private 
interests, if it is useful to All, if it extends 
its obligation to all, end aims its punisiments 
to shame the guilty, ‘and to brand him with in= 
famy, rather than to deprive him ef his wealth, 
If, indeed, you aro seckin g te sh the guilty 


rents; in short, om all 


— 


by ignominy, the citizond will try to lead a Wiser 


end more honest life, se as to avoid tho law's 

isiment; if it is mly by money fines, th 
Will rate above every aos wealth, uiderstean 
that it is their bes 


igod in a manner such that it would necd no 


means to reparo their faults, 
The best would be that the State should be et 
Ing 


from strangers, neither for virtue, power, or eny~ 


thing else. Just as tho right constitution of a 
body, a house, or an amy is to contain, and 


not depend on outside sources for the princ~ 


le of its safety; for in that way tho body is 
core iporous, the heuse better ordered, and the 


army will be neither morconary nor ba drilled. 
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Beings that are thus organized arc suprior to 
others; they are frec, enfranchised from servit= 
udc, unless, for thcir conservation, they need 
many things, but have only few needs, ca 
satisfied. In that way the vigorous man becomes 
able to bear heavy burdens, and the athictc, to 
resist cold; for mon are cxercised events and 
misfortunes, the tempcrate man, who tested his 
B and soul, finds any food, drink, even a bed 
of leaves, dckectable.He who has preferred to live 
like a sybaritc among delights, would fi scom 
end reject the magamificence of the great (Perse= 
ian) king. Law must therefore deeply penetrate 
into tho souls and habits of the citizens; it 
will mako them satisfied with their fatc, and dis 
tribute his deserts to each. Thus the sm, in 
traversing tho zodiac, distributes to everything 
on the carth growth, foed, lifc, in tho proper 
measure, end institutes this wise legislation 
which rogulates the succossion of the scascms, 
That is why we call iter og, law-giver 
from Nomeios, anc wo nomcus @ who distributos 
their food to tho sheep;. t is why we call 
the versos sung by the citharediens, for these 
verses impart ordcr to the seul because thoy 
aro sung according to tho laws of hamony, rhythm 
and moasure. . 

+ 23. Tho truc chicf mist not only posscas the 
scionco and power ef commanding woll, but ho must 

-also love mon; for it is ab that a shepherd 

should hate his flock, and fec] hostile di 
ition towards those ho is educating. Besidos, ho 
must be logitimatcs; only thus can ho sustain a 
chicf's dignity, His seicnce will permit him to 
disoem well, his powor to punish, his kindnoss 
to be bencfiecnt, and the law to do overy l 
acco to rcason. The bost chicf would be ho 
who would closost approach the law, for ho would 
nover act in his own interost, and always in that 
of othors, sinco the law does not exist for it~ 
solf, but for its subjocts, 4 

24 Soo 2la. 

25. Thon the art of refloxion was discovered, 
diminished dissonsicóns, and inoroasod concord; 
thosc who ETE it focl the prido of prodom- 
inanco yielding to the sentiment of oquality. 
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It is by reflexion that we suceced.in adjusting 
-our affairs in a friendly fashiom; through it. the 
poor receive riches, and the rich give to the poc: 
cach possessing the confidenco that he possesses 
the cquality of rights, - l l 

26. Reflcxion is like a rulo which hinders and 
tums aside: the people who know how to reflect fr.. 
fom committing injusticcs, for it convinces ther 
that they camnot romain hidden if they carry out 
their purposes. and the punishment which has ovci 
takoan thosc who havo not know how to abstain 
makos thom reflcet and not became back~sliders. 


SECTION V SECTION V 
Logical Fragacnts LOGICAL . FRAGMENTS 


27, Logic, comparod with tho ether scicnecs 
is by far the most successful, and suceceds in 
demonstrating its objectives oven better than 
pomini goomctrig demonstration fails, the. - 
ogic: suceceds; and logic treats not only with. 
gencral classes, but with thoir exceptions. 

28, In my opinion it is a completo crror to 
insist that about ovory subjoct tere arc two con- 
trary opinions which are cqually truc. To begin 
with, I consider it impossible that, if both op= 
inions arc true, thoy should contradict cach. 
other;,and that boauty should contradict beauty, 
and whitcnoss whiteness. It cannot be ao, for- 
beauty and uglincss, .whitcness and blackoss arc 
contrarics, Likewise, the truc is contrary to 
the falsc, and you cemnot produce two contrary 
opinións citther truc of falso; the ono mist bo 

truc, at the cxpensce of the falsencss of the othe:. 
For instanec, he who praises the soul of man : 
and accuses his body is not spcaking of tho samc 
object, unloss you claim yhat spwaking oxclusive! 
of the heaven you arc speaking cxelusively of th. 
carth. Why no, thcy are not onc, but two proposi-: 
tions, that am I trying to scmonstratc? That he 
who says that the Athenians aro skilful and witt, 
and ho who says thoy arc not gratcful, arc not 
supporting contradictory propositions, for contx. 
radictories aro opposed to cach othcr on tho 
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samo pointa, and hore the two points aro differ- 


ent. . 
29. ARCHYTAS'S TEN UNIWERSAL NOTIONS.— First, 

all kinds of arts dcal with fivo tianga: the mat- 
tor, tho istrument, tho part, the definition, the 
cnd.. Thc first notion, the substance, is somcthing 
eclfexistent and solf=subsisgcnt. it nocds nothing 
else for its casenec, though subjoct to growth, 

if it happens to be something that is bom; for 
enly tho divine is uncrcated, and voritably sclf= 
subsisyont; for the othcr notions aro gonsidcred 
in relation to substence. when the lattor by op- 
position to them is termed sclf=subsksting; but 
it is not such, in relation to the divinc. the 
nine notions appcar and disappear without implying 
the ruin of the subjcet, the substratc, and that ` 
is what is callcd the universal accident. For 
tho same subject docs not losc its identity by 
being increased or diminished in quantity. Thus, 
excessive focding creates omecesive size and. 
stoutncss; sobrioty and abstinonco make mon lcan, 
but it is always the samc body, thc samc substrato, ” 
Thus also human beings pasning from childhbod to . 
youth romain tho samo substance, diffcring 
only in quantity. Without changing csscnec, the 
identical oblcct may become whitc er black, chan= 
ging only as rogards quakity, Again, without 
changing essonec, the identical man may chonge 
disposition and rolation, as he is friond or onomy; < 
and being to-day in Thebes, and to»motrow in Ath- 
ons changes nothing in his substantial naturo, 
Without changing ossenec, wo romain the same 
today that we wore yosterday; the change affceted 
oniy time; tho man standing is.thc samé as thc | 
man sitting; hc has changed only in: situation; 
Boing armed or unagmcd is a difference only of 

sscssion; tho strikcr end the cuttor are the 

amc man in sesscnec, though not in agtion; ho who 
is cut or struck — which belongs to the catogo 


‘of suffcring, -- still rctains his cascneo,  - 


The diffcrenecos of the other ecatcgorics arc 
clearer; thoso of quality, pesscssion, and suffer 
ing present some difficultics in the diffcrcnecs; 
for we hesitate about the question of knowing if 
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having fever, shivering or rejoicing belong to 

the ga tegon of q i ssession, or suffer~ 
ing. We mest distinguish: if we say, it is fever, 
it is shivering, if is joy, it is “  qugde 
ity; if we say, he-has fever, he shivers, he To 
joices, it is possession; while possession again 
differs from suffering, in that the latter can 

be conceived without the @gent. Suffering is a 
relation to the agent, end is understood only by 
him who produces at; if we say, he is out, he is 
beaten, we express the patient; if we say, he- 
suffers, we express possession, — 
He say that (Archytas) has ten, and no more imiv~ 
ersal notions; of which we may convince ourselves 
by the following division: the being is in a sub= 
ject, (a substence), or is not in a subject; that 
which ip not in a subject, forms the substance; 
that which is in a subject or is conceived it 
self, or is not conokived by itself; that ch is- 
mot conceived by itself constitutes relation, for 
relative beings, which are not conceived by them 
selves, but which forcibly import the idea of en- 
other being, are what is called scheseis, conditi~ | 


ons; Thus the tenn is associated with the 
term father, that ave, waster; thus all reñ= 
ative beings are conce ‘in a necessary bond 


together with something elsv, and not by thomgel= 
ves. The self—conceivable being is either divisible 
== when it is quantity, == or indivisible, when it 


constitutes quality. The six other notions are prod. 


uced by combination of the former. Substance 
mingled with quentity, if seen inppace, constit- 
utes the: category~of wheres if seen in time, corre 
statutes that of when. ‘Led with ity, sub 
stance is either active, md forms category 
of action,or when passive, forms that of. er 
or, passivity Bomb ined with relation, it is 
either ted in enother, and that is what is 
seat an — orn attributed to somo= 
ody else, an en. B possession. be 
As to the order. of he — — quantity fol~ 
lows substance end precedes - RE erage 
becauge, by a natural law, everything that receives 
' quality also receives mass, and that it is. only ` 


of somthing so determinate that quality gem be so 


t 
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affirmed and epxpressed. Again, quality precedes 
relation, because the former is self-sufficient, 
and the latter by a relation; we first. have to 
conceive and express something by itself before 
-in a relation, ae 
. After these universal catogories follow the 
others, Action frecedes passivity, because its 
force is greater; the oategory of situation 
precedes t of possession, because being site 
uated is somthing simpper than being possessed; ~ 
and you cannot conceive something attributed to 
enother, without concei the former as site 
— — Tiat =o — — is also. } 
_ in a position, such as s g, seated, or lying... 
_ the racteristic of substance is ``” ' Tying, — 
more or lesseness; for we say,that a man is no —. 
more of an animal than a horse, by substance, and 
not. to admit the contreries, the characteristic | 
of quality is to admit more or less; for we say, . 
ge or tens ame > “a — — 
` of quantity is a equ y or inequ $` 
for a square foot is not equal to an acre, and 
144 sq. inches equal a square foot; fiveis not 
' equal to ten, and twice five ia e ‘to ten, 
The characteristic of relation ie to join con- 
traries; for if there is e father, there ia a 
gon; and if there is a master, there is a slave, 
The characteristic of whereness is te includes; 
end of whenness not to remain, of situation, to be 
Located, of possession to he attributed, The 
composite of te ate oe —— 
the composite of q ; the somposite of sub 
- to the ord quality in its tum precedes that of 
substance and relation. Whereness precedes when» 
ness; bivcause whereness presupposes the ppace that - 
is fixed and permanent; whennese relates to time, : 
and time, ever in movement, has no fixity, and. 
rest is anterior to movement, Action is mterior 
to pea: and situation to possession. - 

-. 1. CATEGORY OF SUBSTANCE. stence is divided 
into cogporeal and incorporeal; the corporeal in= 
to bodeies animate and inanimate. Animated bodies, . 
into those. endowed with sensation, and without. 
“sensation. Sense~bodies into animals and szoephytes, 
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which do not further divide into opposite dige ._ 
tinctims. The animal is divided into rational d 
anc irrational; the ratiohal into mortal and im- 
, mortal; the mortal into differences of gamus, sach - 
“ “as men, ox, horse, and the rest. The species are — 
divided into individuals who have no abiding vals 
=. We. Each of the sections that we obtained above - 
‘al by o te divisions is suceptible of being in. 
. “tur divided equally, until we arrive to the ir- 
divisible individuais who are of no value. _. 
` 2e CATEGORY OF QUANTITY.~— This is divided into 


suh ac number, language, and times. for ai though 
> time is a oontinuous quantity, nevertheless its 
_. parts have ho position; because it is not pemane — 
`. emt, and that which has no pazmmence conid not: - 
have any position. Qrantity has produced four 
Sciences: immovable quantity, geometry; movable 
con tity, astronomy; immovable: disoxéte.. 
quantity, arithmetic; and. the movable, meic, : 
— SOMOD OF QUALITY. This is divided into . 
exis, or habit; =A diathesis, or — re . 
Passive quality passivity, power and impotes 
ence, fpgure and form. Habit fs affectim ina. 
state of energetic tension; it is the permmence | 
and fixity derived from continuity and the energy - 
of affection; it is affection become (sevond) nét~ 
ure, a second enriched nature, Another exppanation . 
of habit is. the qualities given us nature, asl 
Which are derived neither from affection, nor fom. 
paron progress of the being; as sight and 
e other senses; Both passive quality and. pasairv. 
ity are increase, intensity, and weakening. To both 
of these are attributed anger, hate, intemperagce, » 
the other vicious passiond, the affections of atck~. . 
` ness, heat and cold; but these are classified at 
will under habit and affection, or under passive 
quality and passivity. You might say that so far 


ond $Y to each other: such as line, ‘surface, boda 
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as affection is comunicableit might be ‘called habe 
it; so-fer as-it misge a passion,. it rigkt:bo 


he called a habit; from the cause whieh 
— the modifiertion, - — imag that it. 
either tha passive quality, or the powsr of 
pession;. 8s shen we say of a child, that he- 
potentially a runeer-or a philoaopher,. and, 
shart, when at 4 given moment the being does not 


F cf J re 


Rave the power to acts. but. that it. is possihie . - 
that after the lapse of a éertain period of tine 
thts power may bel tote. Tao ds wher |‘ 


refuses i . to. ‘the possibiblitx of `.: 


‘Pigure is á conformation of a detommed chaie. 
acter; fom, the: quality showing itself ny ied-b iis Ae 


on the surface by colin, end in in short ang fome — 


limit figure to inaninede things; Yyeseving fume 
to Living beings, Sone say “that the wont Piwa 


ves the idea of tie dimension of: depth; and ` '-- — 


pene ee —— 
de; but you been’ taught all of: that, .` 
‘4, CATEGORY OF RELATION.: Generally, ‘the ‘rela 

“ atives are divided into four-oldeses: nature, - art, 
- chance anid will. The- relation of father to sun is- 


natural; that of master to. discippe, that of art; . 


that of. master to slave, that of chances” ‘thd thet 
of friend to. friend, and enemy to encry,’ that of. 
will; although you. might say that: ‘these’ are ar: 
naturel rélations, -` l 
- 5. CABSCORY OF ‘WHE RENESS, The ainppest dine 
igion is into six;-up, dow, forwards, - backwards, | i 
right and left. Each of there’ subdividions - cor : 
tains varieties, There. ara ochy differénces ix: 


up-ness: in’ ‘the — in the eee to ‘the Aa - - 


N * 
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beyond the spore: “and ‘gach. difference s are repeat= 
ed below; the infinitely divided ppaces themselves 


are further subject to desir teed of differences, 
‘put this very ambiguous point will be exppained 
Later. :.. J PED eg bn — 

6. CATEGORY OF EMESS. This is divided in pr’: 
ent, past and future; the present is indivisible, 
the past is divided into niné subdivisions, the 

- future into five; we have already sppken of. then. 
7. CATEGORY OF ACTION.nThis is divided into 
action, discourse and thought; action in work of 
the hands, with tools, end with the feet; and ea.. 
of these divisions is subdivided into technical 
divisions which also have their parts. Language 
„is divided into Greek, barbarian, and each of | 
“these divisions has its varieties, namely, its 
‘dialects, Thought is divided into an infinite | 
world of thoughts, whose objects are the world, 
ther. people, ‘and the hypervoattic. Language and 
-though really belong to action, for they are ~ 
_ acts of the reasonable nature; in fact, if we ár- 
“asked? What is Mr.X doing, we answer, he is chat 
ting, conversing, thinking, reflecting, and ‘so or. 
8. CATE GOFY OF PASSIVITY, Passivity is div- 
ided in suffering of the soul, and of the body; ` 
and each of these is subdivided into passions whi-: 
result from actions of somebidy else, as for in- 
stance, when somebody is struck; and passions whi-:. 
arise without the. active intervention of someone 
else; which occur in a thousand different forms, 
; 9, CATEGORY OF SITUATION. This is divided 
“into three: standing, wetting. and lying; and eac. 
of these is subdivided by differenċes of location , 
We may stand’ on our feet, or in the tips of our 
fingérs; with the leg unflexed, r the knee bent; 
` further differences are equal or unequal ‘steps; 
“Or walking on one or two feet, Being seated has 
the same differences; one may be straight, bent, 
‘reversed; the knees may`fom an acute or obtuse” 
angle; the feet may be placed over each other, or 
‘im some other way, Likewise with lying dow: -pron-. 
> . or head forwards, or to the side, the body extend . 
ed, in a crcle, or arly. Far from mifom. 
~‘ape these divisions; they are very various. Positi. 
—— is also subject to other divisions; fer an 


k 
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stance, an object may be spread out like com, 
sand, oil, and all the other solids; that are. suscepti 
of position, and all the liquids that we know. ~ 
Wevertheless being extended belongs to position, 
as cloth and nets, > === noo 5 — 
10. CATEGORY OF POSSESSEOHS, "Having" signifies 
things that ve put on, as ‘shoes, arms, coverings; 
‘things which are put àn others, ` such as a peck, 
a bottle, and other vases; for we say that the 
‘Peck has oats, that the bottle has wine; also of 
wealth, and estates; we say, he has a fortune, 
Pields, cattle, and other similar wings — 
- 30. The order of the catepories is the Pollow= 
ing; in the first rank is substance, because it 
alone sérvés as substrate to all the others, that 
we can conceive it alone, and by itself, and that 
the others cannot be conceived without it; for ` 
all attributes! subject reside therein, or are. 
affirmed thereof. The second is quality; for it 
ïs impossible for a thing to have a quality with- 
out an essence, ` — mane, © eae 
_ $81, Every naturB&ly physical and sensible subset 
` stance must, to be conceived by man, be either 
classified within the categories, or be. determ= 
ined by them, and cannot be conceived without 
32, Substance has three differences; the ane 
consists in matter, the other in’ fom, and the ` 
third in the mixture of both, —  — St eit ae 
33; These notion’, these categories, have ` 
‘characteristics that arè comaon and individual, 
I say that they are characteristics common to sub= 
_ stance, not to. receive more or lesmess; for it . 
is not possible to be more or léss man, God, or 
ppant; to have no contrdiies, for man is not the 
contrary of man, neither god of a god; neither is 
it contrary to other substances, to exist by. onex 
self, and not to bé in another, as green or blue. 
` color is the characteristic of the eye, since al 
substance depends on otself, All the things that. 
belong to it intimately, or the accidents are in 
it, or cannot exist without it;,,,quality is =. 
suited by several characteristics of . substanca., 
for examppe, not .to.be subject to mare. or lesmepss, 
y Ye SA Ni — 2i ee ang w Cote J 
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‘ ae. 34, 1.48: the property to remain selfmidenti- 
J cal, one in number, and to be susceptible of. . 
— ie” bontraries, Waking is the contrary of sleep; .. 
Sjemess.to swiftness, sickness te health; and the 
same man, identically one, is susceptible of all - 
> these differences, For he awakes, sleeps, moves- 
somiy or quickly, is well or sick, and in short , 
ig able to receive all similar contraries, sọ lang. 
ag they -be not simultaneous, AS 
` 35, Quantity has three differences: one cone 
~» -BAsts in weight, like bullion; the other in size; 
as the yard;. the other in multitude, as ten. 
36. Including its accidents, substance.is . 
Aecessarily primary; that is how theg are in rel= 
atien to some thing else; after the substance - 


` the- tions of aoci i EA a 

A — cong, the common. property tak mudt be added to. 

quality, is to a certain contraries, mà. 
vation: -The rekation is subject to more ew 

essmess; for though a being remain ever the . 

` same; to be greater or mualler than anything else 
is morengss; but all the reAbtions are not Sus. 

. os: ceptible thereto; . for you can not be more or _; 
less Apoia — oF —— — do not- - 
morn to express the sentiments o ‘parents, . 
nor the’ denree of tenderness is held mutually by 
beings of the: game blood, and the sons of the. 
seme parents; I —— the tendemeas which... 
is in the nature of ‘these rglationa, =. 

- 38, Quality has certain commonncharacters, 
for examppe, of receiving the contraries, and  .. 
-privation;. more and less affect the passions, |- 
That is why the passions’ are marked by the charm... 
acteristics of indetermination, because they are. 
in a'greater or less indetenminate measure. 
` 39; Relation is susceptible of conversion, end 
this-conversion is founded. either on resemblance, 
as tke equal, and the brother, or on lack of res-... 
samenge, the large and the samall. ,, There. are -- 
relatives. which are not converted, for instance, - 
aedence: and sensations for wo may — of the -.: 
‘ gadience of the intelligible, and of the senga= - 
tim of the sensible; and the reason is thatthe 
i imtelligible and the sensible can exist independ 
2S egy of ‘acience and sensation; while science 
— oD ‘nr to $ r eee G a : 


r 
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aS GRSATION CARHOT Grist Withsuy IHS ingulliti BiblE 
and the serisibie;:....uhe chabectécistic of relate 
ives is to exist- simul. taneously in each other: for 
. if we grant the exiatence of-dovbleress, the Falf- 
““must necessarily exict; end if the half exists, - 
“necessarily must the double exist, as it is the. 
cause of the half, as the- half is. -the cause of the 
le.. 

40. Since every moved thing moves 3 a n pacà, * 
since action and passivity arè actualized move~ 
ments, it is clear that there mest be a primary ppace 

peace a which -exist the acting: and the passive 
— Se 
. The characteristic: of the agent is to coi 
— — cause of thé motion; whiie the charadter 
istic of the thing done, ‘phich is passive, is to a: 
have it in somo other, Por the seulptore ontains ‘the ‘ 
the cause of the making of the statue, the bronzé 
‘possesses the caase of the modification it wdér. 
. goes, both in itself and in the sculptor. So also 
‘with the passions of the soul, fòr'it is in the . y 
' nature of anger to be aroused as the result oP `: | 
something else; that it be excited ‘by some other extemal 
`, extemal thing; for sxmmphe, by scom, aishorior, 
and outrage; and he who.acts thus. towards another, 
-eontains the cause öf his action, — 
< 42, The highest degree of the aetion, “bs: the 
act; which contains. three differences: it'may be. 
accomppished in the contemplation of the stars, — 
_ or in doing,’ such as healing oF constructing; or 
| im action, as in oommanding an-amy, or-in “admin= 
istering the affairs of state, -Ar act may occur eve 
_even withcut reasoning, ‘asin irrational animals, 
' Those are the most general goutraries, ` : 
. 43, Passion differs from the passive steté; 
for passion is accompanied hy sensation, like- 
anger, pjoss“re and Poer: while one can undergo 
O gomething withoat sensation, such as the wax : 
‘ that melta, or-tle mud that driés. Then also the 
` deéd dons. differs also fros the passive state, - 
for the deed done has underguhe a certain action, 
while erevythirg thet bas oniervone a certain action 
“tion is not a deel done; for a thing may be in B:- 
passive stats as a wesuil of lack cr p.ivation, `- 
44, -On one side- there.is the agent; on thigeother 
other, the patient; for example, in nature, God 
is the being who acts: matter is the-being that is 
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£4, On one side id the agenti. on the other, 
the patient; for instance, in nature, cod is the 
being who acts; matter the being which wndergoer, 
and the elements are neither the one nor the other. 
- 45, . The characteristi« of possessim is to 
be somothing advintiticus,. semcthing curgorcal, e 
raved Prom essence. Thus a veil or snoes, aie di. 
tines from the possessor; those are not natural c. 
acteristics, nor-essential.-accicents, hike the bI 
color cf the eyes, and rarefactions. these are twe 
incorporeal chcracteristice, while possezcion re-. 
. lates to souething corporeal and adventitious, 

45. Since the sigas and tno things signitied 
-have a purpose, and.since the man. who uses these 
signs ani signified things is to fuifil the perfe 

- funetion of. speech, let us finish what we, have 
bsaic by proving that the haranicus grouping of . 
ali: these categories does mot belong te pan in 
general, but to a cartein “afinite individual. Ne 
cessamily it mist be a definite man existing. come 


oa _ Where. who possesses quality, .quantity,: rezacion, 


action, passivity, location end possession; who :.. 
. in a place and tine. The man in hims:ll -rcecives 
only the first of. these expressions; I mea, ess- 
ence and form; but he has no quality, no age, he 
-is not old, he neither does nor suffers anything, 
he has no lacition,, he possesses nothing, he exis 
neither in place nor time, All those are only ace. 
cidents of the physical and corpercai being; but. 
not ot the intelligible, immovable, and. indivisi-: 
_ bhe being. — Pied ate es be ; 
: 47. Among contraries, some are said to be mi. 
-- wally opposed by convention and nature, as good 
‘te evil, the sick to the well man, truth te ern. 
nthe others, as possession is opposed to privation. 
‘puch as life and death, sight and: blindness, sci : 
:; . Science and. ignorance; others as relatives, as th 
-dotle gnd the half, the oormender end the comam: 
-ed, the master and the slave; others, like affirm- 
atica and negation, as being man and not, a many 
, being nonest,. and note . . wens A 
7. ‘48, The relatives arise and disappear nocosse 
ily simultaneously; the exmstence of the double | 
“is irpossible, without imppying that off the hali. 
ard vice verse, If something becomes double, the 
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the half must arise, ad if the double is dea | 
«'troyod, the half passes away with it. - 
49. Of the relatives, seme respond te enth other | 
. ‘in two senses; as, the greater, the — the ` 
. brother, the relative. Others again -re d, ‘but 
.. not in: the two senses, for we say » the 
. science of the intelligible, and the science of 
the sensible, but we-do not say the reciprocal, 
‘ the intelligible of science, and the sensible 
of sensation, The reason is that me ———— of 
: gmert can — ind dently whow 
Sates for instance the sensible -can exist with- 
out sensation, and the intelligible without sci— 
- ence; while it is not possible that the subject 
. Which bears a Judgment exists without the object 
which he. -Judges; for examppe, thore can be no 
sensation without sensible objeet, - nor science 
without intelligible object. Relatives which 
— reciprocally. are — two kinds; those 


the son of this one, 
50. These opposites divide into kinds: “which 
together; for of the omtraries, some dre 
‘without middle tem, and the others have ons, 
There is no middle tena -bétween sickness and 
health, rest and movement, waking and aleep, ‘ 
straightness and curvedness, and — other o⸗ 
' traries. But betweeri the-mich and the little, 
there is a just medium; -between the shrill and. the 
' low, there is the unison; between the rapid and 
--slow, there is the equality of movement;. between 
- the greatest and the smallest, - the equality of 
- Measure, Of universal contraries. there must be one 
‘that bélongs’ to what receives them; for they do i 
not admit any medium teym, Thus: there is no medium 
čern between ‘health: and: sickness; every -li 
being is necessarily sick or wells neither between 
“Waking and sleeping, for every living being is 
“either awake co or a 3 nor between rest move 
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“nent, for every human being is either at rest of 
at, movement, The opposites of which neither of 
any or bothnecessarily belong to the subject ` 

_ that may receive them; have any middle tems; 

' between black and white, there “is the Few; end. 
it is not necéssayy that an animal be black or 
white; between the great and the small, there is 
the equal; and‘it is not necessary that a living. 
being. be éither great or small; between the Tough 

-and the soft, there is the gentle, and it is not | 
necessary that a living being be either rough or 
soft, In the opposites there are three differen= 
ces: some are Spposed, as the good is to evil, for 
instance, health to sickness: the others] like evil . 
to evil, as for instance, avarice to lechery; - 
the others, as being neither the one or the other, 
for instance, as white is opposed to black, and 
the heavg'to the light. of the opposites, some oc» 

car in the genus of genera; for the good is oppos 
ed- to evil , and the good is the genus of virtues, 
end evil that of the evils, Others occur in the: 
genera of species, Virtue is the opposite: of vice, 

end virtaé is the genus of prudence end temperece, 
and vice is the genus of foolishness and debench, 
Others: occur in the species, ‘courage‘is opposed 
tò céwardliness, justice of injustice, and just< 
iœ ed virtue Bre species of virtue, injustice. 
ahd debauch -bpeties of vice, The primary. genera 

o@hich ‘we. cal] ‘genera of genera, can be divided; ’ 
the last species, which are the imediate nearest 
to-the. object, that is sensible, could no longér 
be genera,;.md.are only species, For the triangle 
isthe. gems of the rectangle, of. the equilateral 
eidsof:.the:scalene.:..the species of pood.....s6- 

51. The opposites differ from each other in: . 

thet for geome, the contraries, it is riot necésaary 
that they arise at the same time, end disappear 
Simml taneously. For health is the cont of . sick= 
ness, and rest that of movement; nevertheless. ... 

ithar of ‘them arises br perishes.at:the same time 
-aa ite Ag sea it Possessien and privation of 

_Preduction differ in this, that it is in the: nate 
ure wk contraries. that ae passes from ae to the 

other, for instance, from sickness to health and 
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VICE versa, It is not so with possession end prã- 
vation; - you do indeed pass from possessim to . 
privation, but the privation does not retum to 
possession; the living die, but the dead never 
retum to life. In short, possession is the pereis 
sistance of what is according to nature, while 
privation is. its lack, and decay. Relatives  — 
necessarily arise and di ar simultaneously; 
for it is impossible for the double to exist  - 
without imppying the half; or vice versa. If sane 
double happena to arise, it is impossible that 
the half should not arise, or if same double 
.. be destroyed, ‘that the hal? be not destroyed. ` 
__ AfPirmation and negation are forms of proposi~. 
tion, and they pminently express. the true and 
_the false, Being a man is a true proposition, - 
if the thing exists, and false if it does not. 
exist, You. could say as much of negation, it is. 
_ true or false according to the thing. expressed,.. 
Benides, between goos and evil there is, a mede 
ium which is neither good nor evil; between .- 
_ ‘much and little, the just measure; between the . 
`. alow and the fast, the equality of speed; between 
ssim. and . privation, ‘there is. no medium, : 
Por there is no g between life ahd death; bom 
_tween sight and. blindness; wniless indeed. you: say 
that the living who is not yet bom, but. whe,ia'. 
being born, is between life and- death, and that. 
e 


puppy wbo does not yet. see is between blindness 


. ead sight, In -such an expression. we are — 
on accidental medium, and not: açgording. to- the. . : 
true and proper definition of contraries: >- - 

- Relatives ‘have middle temas; for between the: 
waster and the slave, there is the: free man, and: 
between the greatest and the amailest there is _ 

‘equality; between the. wide and the narzow: there. 
is. the proper width;: one might likewise fird bos- 


- tween. the other cintraries. a medium; ‘whether or = 


no it.hås a neme, - 


Between affirmation {end negation) there: are 86 : 


contraries, for instance, between being a aen dad 
mot being a man, being a musi¢ian and not baitg’a 
See Cem. Tu hort, ve have to Afim or myi 


~ 
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Affinsimg is showing of something that — 
isa 
men, for instence, smd fff a Rorse, or m attrib- 
ute cf these beings, _as of the man that ho is a 
msiciaty gd: of. the herse, that he is warlike; 


we call daging, mhen we show of something . thai. © a 


it is not -eapeething, -not man, not ‘horse,: on that ` 
it lacks .en. attribute of. these beings, Por in~ 
stance, that the: men isinot a musician, and that 
the horse 4e@ not warlike; and between this af -` 
fimatien md thie negation; there is nothing. 

ae, Privation, end being deprived is. taken 
in three sqnecs;. or one does not at all have 
at all have: the thing, as that the blind man 
does rot have. sight, the mite does not have 
voice, ‘and. the ignorant, no: science; or. that om 
does not have it. but partially, as that the man: ` 
bard of .heaying has bearing, end that the men 


With sore eyes has sight; er one can sey. that pe: ae 


tality he does not have it, as:-one says that a- 
man whose legs- are srooked that he has no legs, : 
and of a man: who hag a bad.voice, that he has — 
Mo Woices. pi tao no opos O RoS del u BS 
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- BIOGRAPHY OP OCELLUS LUCAS 


Practically nothing is know of the life wr 
Misclius, cxocpt that Ianblichus mations the 
ranc of his brothor Occilius, and his sister - 
- Byndag¢is, -all Pythageromm philosophers. In the 
biography of Archytas we read his writings . 
wore prosarved by his family, so wo may assumo . 
. ho rotumod homc, after s Py roaniap. 
His icanoc, however, is grcat; for these 
lotters of Plato witness how much he t 
then, and that ho indced received some of ‘thon, © 
Of the books that wo have, Philo 
Judabus reedited the first,in his writing on the 
‘Inco ibility of the World. Tho scoond was = - 
used, werd for ward by Aristetdc, á his 
tract om Goncration and Corruption; and the: : 
fourth was uscd word for word by. lemblichus in 
bis Life of Pythagoras. Occllus was therefore 
— prociated,nand. a tery uscfal writer, - 
* ae — — re uscful : 
> » ae 17 (ONE 
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pythazoremins — bodily 

— by — “ae —— who thercby 
made their fortumes. Pythagoremian was an 
wnselfish inspiration; and not until these 
fr ts are united has it beon possible to 
Pasa through Plate and Aristotle to the real - 
spring of Greek philosophy. 

an instance, Plate wrete his Timacus as 
@. mppification ef the boek of the Pythagorem's 
Iécrian Timacue'’s tract which has beon preserved 
alog with Plate's: werks, 
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' OCELLUS LUCANUS | 
the Pythagorean's Treatise | 
ON THE UNIVERSE | 

: : I 


Ocellus Iucanus has written what follows 
concerning the nature of the universe; having ` 
leamt some things through clear arguments from 

‘nature herself, but others from opinion, in con: 
junction with reason, it being his intention (he 
to derive what is probable from intellectual 

gi’ deo’ oS ` ) 
erefore it appears to me, that the univer: 
is indestructible and unbegotten, since it alw: 
was, and always will be; for if it had a tempor- 
al begining, it would not always have existed: ` 

‘thus therefore , the universe is wbegotten and 
indestructible; for if same one should opine 
that it was once gmerated, he would not be able 
to find anything into which it = be corrupted, 


erated would be the first part of the universe; 
end again, that into which it would be disschvr.. 
would be the last part of it,  . a 
But if the universe was generated, it was ge: 
wrated — oe all things; and if it show. 
be -corrupted,it would be corrupted together with 
all things, This however is impossible, this wr. 
iverse is therefore without a — end wit. 

rout an end: nor is it possible t it om have 
; any other mode cf subshkstence. | 


` To which be added, that everything whic 
has received a be of generatien, and whic. 
ought also te icipate of disacluticn, receiv... 


two mutations; one of which, indeed, proceeds 
from the less to the greater, ad fram tire worse 
to the better; and that from which it begins to 
Shange is denominated generation, but that at 
whieh at length it arrives is ed climax. The 
other mitation, however, pro from the great... 
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t8Cthe less, and from the better to the worse; but 
the end of this mtation is called compet and 
-dissolution, 

If therefore the whole end the ‘universe were. 
generated, and are — they must, when 
generated, have been changed from the less to the . 
greater, and from the worse to the better; but 
when corrupted, they must be changed from the. 
greater to the less,. and from the better to the 
worse. Hence, if the world was generated, it would 
receive increase, and would arrive at its consume ` 
mation; and again, it would afterwards decrease. 
and end, For every thing which has a progression 
— —— three houndaries, and two intervals; . 

three boundaries are generation, consummation 
and end; and the intervals are, progression from 
generation to consummation, and Prom consummation 


to end. 
The whole, ‘however, and the universe, affords, | 
as from itself, no indication of. any thing of this . 
kind; for neither do we perceive it ‘rising into 
existence, or becoming to be, nor changing ta the 
Detter and. the greater, nor ‘changing .. 6 worse. 
or less; but it always continues to subsist in. 
the identical. manner, and perpetually. remains self» 
identical, . w 
. Clear. signs and indications of thìs arethe. 
erders of things, their “aymmetry, figurations, . 
positions, ‘intervals, powers, swiftness and slow? . 
ness in respect tọ each ather; and,, besides these, . 
- their numbers and temporal .periods, are shear F 
signs and indications. For abl. such 
these. change and diminish, conformably = the. — 
course of generation; for things that are greater . 
ind better tend.towards consummation. through powe 
er, but these that-are less and worse. decay: — 
- the inherent weakness. of nature... = 
The whole world is what I call the whole. wiv 
-erse;for this word "aogsoa" was given it as.a 
result of its being adomed -with all things. — ~: 
itself it'is a consummate and perfect system.. 
all things, ‘for there is nothing extemal to. ` 
the universé, ‘since. whatever exists ia. contained... 


` 
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in the universe, ahd the universe subsists tom 

gether with this, rehending in itself all 
things, both parts end superfluous, 

The things contained the world are nate 


urally congruous with it; but the world ha =. 
izes with nothing else tself. 
Othér things do not possess self~subsistence, 
but require adjustment with thékg environment, 
Thus animals require conjunction with air for 
the purpose of respiration; and with light, in 
order to see;, and similarly the other senses 
with other environment, to ction satisfact- 
orify. A conjunction with earth is necessary \ 
for the germination of plants, The sum, moon, 
Pomnete and fixed stars likewise integrate with 

e world, as parts of its general arrangement, 
The world, however, has no conjunction with amy~=< 
thing outside of itself. 

' fhe above is supported by the follo « Fire 
which imparts heat to others, is selfhot; honey 
which is sweet to the taste, is self<sweet. The 
principles of demonstrations, which conclude to 
things vnepparent, are self=evident. Therefore 
the cauge of the perfection of other things is 
itself m.’ perfect. That which preserves and 
renders permanent other things mst itself be 

reserved and permanent. What harmonize 


e ne “tis world is the 
é of the existence, preservation end perfeoctia: 
tion of other things, mist itself be perpetual 
and perfect; and because its duration is everlast~ 
ing, it becomes the cause of the permanence of- 
ali other things. : 

In short, if the universe should be dissolved, 
it would be dissolved either into the existent, | 
or non-existent, As it could not be dissolved 
into existence, for in thia case the dissolu- | 

tion would not be a corruption; as being is 

either the universe, or some part of it. Nor can 

it be dissolved into nonentity , since being l 

cannot possibly arise fem non=-being, or be dis~ 

Solved into nonentity. Therefore the universe is — 

incorruptible, and never can be destroyed. | P 
If, however, somebody should think that it cam 
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%a corrupted, it mist be corrupted either fron. 
— external to, or contained in the univ= 
erse, but it cannot be page tage by anything extes 
ernal to it, for nothing such exists, since all . 
other things are comprehended in the universe, | 
and the world is the whole and the all.Nor can it 
be corrupted by the things it contains, which would 
imppy their greater power, This however is inpos~ 
sible; for all things are led and govermed by 
the universe, and thereby are preserved and ad= | 
justed, possessing life and soul. But if the univ» 
erse can neither be corrupted by anything extern~ 
al to it, ner by anything contained within it, 
the world mst therefore be incorruptible and 
indestructible; for we consider the world ident 
ical with the universe, 
-~ Parther, the whole of nature surveyed throu 
its ow totality, will be found to derive contin: 
wity — the first and mest honorable — 
rtionally attenuating this continuity, intros: 
Sine it to everything mortal, and receiving. the 
gression of its peculiar subsistence; for the 
rst (and most honorable) hodies in the univ 
erse revolve amgcording to the seme, and similarly. 
The progression of the whole of nature,*however, 
18 not successive and continuous, nor yet local, 
but is subject to mutation, .. 

When condensed, fire generates air; air water, 
ehd water earth, A retum circuit of transform= 
ation extends backward from earth to fire, whence 
it originated, However fruits, and most rooted `` 

gente, originate from seeds, When however they 
| t and mature, they are again resolved into seed, 
nature producing a comppete circular progression, . 

In a subordinate manner men and other animals 
bange the universal bourdary of nature; for in the 
these there is no periodical return to the 


First age; nor is there a transfusion, such as be~ 

tween Pire and fir, and water and earth; but. the.. 

mataticns of their ages being accomplished ina — 

feamcycled circle, ey are dissolved, and reformed, 

PN ti therefore are the signs and indications . 
at the universe which comprehends (all things) 
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which will always endure and be preserved, but 
that its parts , and its nonessential additions 
are corrupted and dissolved, 
Further, it is creilhle that the universe 

is. without a beginning, and without end, from _ 
its figure, motion, time and essence; and there= 
fore is may be concluded that the world.is unbe~ 
gotten and incorruptible; for its figure is circus 
lar; and as a circular figure is similar and equal 
on all sides, it is therefore without a beginning 
or ma, Circular is also the motion of the uwniv~ 
erse, but this motion is stable and without trans» 
ition. Time, likewise, in which motion exists, is 
tifinite; for neither had this a beginning, nor w 
will it have an end of its revojution. The univ~ 
esse's essence also does not waste elsewhere, 

eid is immutable, because it is not naturally 

pag Feia to change, either Prom worse to better, 

ar from better worse. From all these — 
therefore, it is obviously credible, that the 
forld is wmbegotten and incorruptible. So mich 
about the world and the universe, 


II. 
CREATION OF THE ELEMENTS 


Since, however, in the miverse there is a dif 
ference between generation and the generated, and s 
since generation occurs where there is a mutation 
end egress from things which rank as subjects, 
then must the cause of generation subsist as 
long as the generated matteer, The cause of gen» 
eration must be both efficient and motive, while 
the recipient must be passive, and moved. ` 

The. Fates themselves distinguish and separate 
the impassivo part of the world from that which 
is perpetually in motion. For the course of the- 
moon is the mceting~lino of gencration md im« 
Mortality, The region above tho moon, as woll 
as the lumar domain, is the residenco of the 
divinitics; while sub=lunar regichs arc the 
abode of strife and naturo; horo is change of the - 
face things, end rogencration of these that 
avo perished, l 


EEEE Mae 
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So that part of the world, howevcr, in which 
nature and goncration predominate, it is necessary 
that the three following things be present. In the - 
first pnace, the body which yields to the touch, 

and which is the subject ofall goncrated nate» | 
urcs. But this will be em universal recipicnt, 
end a charactcristic of gcencration itself, have 
ing the samc relation to the things that are 
gonerated from it, as water to taste, silcnee 
to sound, darimess to light, and the mattor of 
artificial forms to the forms themselves, For  . 
water is tastcloss and devoid of quality, yet | 
is capable of receiving the sweet and the bitter, 
the tart and the salt. Air also, which is form ` 
less as regards sound, is the recipient of words 
and mclody, Darkness, which is without color, and 
without Porm, becomes the recipient of sppen=— . 
dor, and of the yellow color, and the white; but 
white pertains to the statuary's art, and the 
wax=scuptor's art, Mattcr's relation, however, 
is differont from thc scubptor'’s art, for in mats 
ter, prior to gencration, all things aro in ca~ 
pacity, but they exist in perfection when they are 
gencratcd, and receive thcir proper nature, Hence 
mattar (or a universal recipient). is geccssary 
to the existence of gencration, — 

The socond nocessity is the existence of. . 
contrarictics, in order to cffoct mutations. end 
changes in quality, matter, for this purpose, row 
ceiving passive qualitics, and an aptitude to 
the participations of foms, Contraricty is also .. 
nocessary in order that powers which arc natur 
ally :mtually repugnant may not. finally conquer, o 
er vanquish each other. These powers are hhat 
and cold, dryncss and moistnoss, 

In the third ppacc rank essoncess and those 
arc firc and water, air and.carth, of which heat .. 
and cold, dryness and moistness, are powors, But 
essencos fiffer from powers, essences being. 
locally corrupted by each power, but powers aro 
meither corrupted or goncrated, as their reag» 
ens or forms are incorporeal, ; 

Of theso four powers, howcvor, heat and cold 
subsist as causes and things of an effective nat 
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ure; but the dry and the moist renk as matter 
. and things that are passive, though matter is the 
first regipient of things, for it is that which 
is spread undor all things in common.Henco the 
body, whose capacity is the object of sense, 
and ranks as a princippe, is tho first thing; 
while contraries, such as hoat and cold, moistness 
end dryness, rank as primary differences; but heave 
iness and lightness, density and rarity, are relae 
ted as Hing sp racuced from primary differences, 
These amount -to sixteen: heat an cold, moist 
noss and dryness, hcavgness end lightness, rarity 
end density, smootimess and roughness, hardness — 
and softness, thinness and thidmess, acuteness 
‘and obtudeness. Knowledge of all of these is had 
by touch, which foms a judgment; hence also any 
body whatever which contains capacity for these 
- can be apprehonded by touch. . 
Hoat and dryncss, rarity and sharpness are 
the powors of fir; coldness and moistness, dons 
ity and obtuseness are those of water; those of 
‘air are softness, sioothnoss, light, and the 
quality of boing attenuated; whilo those of oarth` 
are hardness and roughness, heavgncss and thickness. 
Of these four bodics, however, fire and carth - 
aro tho intenisitics of contrarics. Fire is the 
intonsity of heat, as ico is of cold; and if ice 
is a concretion of moisture and frigidity, fire © 
will bo tho fervor of dryness end hoat., That is w 
why neithor firo nor, iec generate anything. | 
‘Firo and carth, therefore, aro the extremitics 
of tho cloments, while water and air aro the media, 
for they have a mixcd corporcal naturo, Nor is it - 
possible that therc could be only one of the. 
extremes, a contrary thercte being necossary. Nor 
could there be two only, for it is necossary to 
have a mcdium, as modia oppose extreanes,. : 
" Biro therefore is hot and dry, but air is hot 
and moist; water is moist end cold, and carth 
cold and dry. Heneo heat is common to air and 
fire; cold is common to wator and carth; dryncss ` 
to carth and fire, and moisture to wator ‘and air, 
But with respect to tho poculiaritics of cach, 
hcat is tho poculiarity offirc, dryness of carth, 
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~oisture of air, and frigidity of water. These 
-sscnecs remain pcrmancnt, ha pa the posscssion 
oa cormen properties; but thoy change through such 
A ere pceuliar, when one contrary overcomes ane’ . 
othsr. -. ak . ; 
Hence, when the moisture in air overcomes tho 
dryness in fire, or hon water's frigidity over~ 
comes -air's heat, and carth's dryness water's 
noisiness, and vicc versa, then are effected 
the mutyal mutations and generations of the el= 
cmonts,, ' oo ae : . ok 
The body, however, which is the subject and recip 
recipient of mutations, is a universal receptacle, 
and is in capacity the first tangiblo substance, 

But, the mutations of tho eloments are effect= 
ed cithey from a change of earth into fire, or 
fron fire into air, or from air into water, or.. 
from water into carth, imtation is also effected, 
in the third ppace, whcn cach clomcnt&s contrar= | 
incss is corrupted, simultancously with the prescrv= 
ation of everything kindred and coeval. Generation 
theroforc. is offected when one contrary quality is 
corrupted., Por fire, indeed, is hot and dry, but. 
air is hot and moist, and heat is. common to both; 
but the peculiarity of ._:..7 firo. is~ttryness, and 
of air, moisture, Hence when the moisture in air 
overemes the dryness in fire, then fire is changed 
into air./ — ete ag 

gain; since water is moist and cold, but air 
is moist and hot, moisture is common to both. Viat 
eris poculiarity is coldness, and of air, heat, 
‘When therefore/the coldness in water ove os 
the hat in air, air is altered into water, 

-Purthor, carth is cold and dry, and water. f 
cold and moist; coldnoss being common to both. But 
earth's poculiarity is dryness, and water's, moist= 
urc.. hon therefore carth's dryness overcom 
water's moisture, water is altered into carth,). 

Earth's mutation in the ascending alteration 
occurs in a contrary way. Onc alternate mutation 
is effocted when one whole vanquishes. another; and 
two contrary powers are corrupted , nothing being « 
common to them, at tho samo timc, For since fire 
is het and dry, whilc water is cold amd moist, 
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when the moisture in water overcomes tho dryness 
in fire, and water's coldness, fire's heat; then. 
fire is altered into water. > : : 

f ain, earth is cold -end dry, while air is 
hot and moâ st. When therefore earth's coldness 
overcomes air's heat, and earth's dryness air's 
moisture, then air is altered into earth.) 

_When air's moisture corrupts fire's hoat, thm 
from both of them will be generated fire; fer 
air 's heat, and Pirc's dryness will remain, fire 
boing hot.and dry, x f ' 

Vhen earth's coldness is corrupted, and also 
’ water's moisture, then from both of them will be 
gcnerated carth, For carth's dryness and water's 
coldness will be left, as edrth is cold and dry, 

But when air's heat and fire's hoat are corrup~ 
ted, no clement will bo gcencrated; for in both of 
these will remain contraries, air's moisture and 
fire's dryness. Moisture is however contrary to 
dryness, . 

Again, when earth's coldnoss, and that of wate — 
or are corrupted, neither thus will any gomora~ 
tion occur; for earth's drynces, and water's mois= 
pre will remain. But dryness is contrary to mois= 

irc, —— F 

Thus we have bricfly discussed the genoration 
of the first bodics, and how and from what sub= 
jects it'is effected. — ; 
.  ,Sineée, however, the world is undestructible m- 
` unbegotten, end neither had a beginning of gener 
ation, nor an end, it is necossary that the nature 
which produces generation in another thing, and 
also that which gencratcs in itself, should be sim 
ultancously present. That which preduces gcneratio:. 
in anothcr thing, is the whole superlunary rogion; 
though the more proximate cause is the sun, who by 
his comings and goings continually changes the air, 
. form heat t o cold, which again chengos the carth, 
which altcrs.all its contents,  . 

The obliqåity of the zodiac, also, is well place” 
in respect to the sun's motion; for it likewise is 
‘the cause of generation, This.is universally accom= 
bpished by the wniverse!s proper.ordcer; wherein 
gome things are active, and others passive, Dif- 
ferent therefore “is the gcnerater, which is super= 


* 
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LUnary, whils that which generated is sublunary; 
anc that “hich consists of both of thesc,' nancly, 
an cvcr-running body,. and an cvcramutable gener=~ 
ated nature, is the world itself, a 


III =g 
PERPETUITY OF THE. VORD  .. 


' Man's goncration did not originate from ‘the 
earth, othcr animals, or ppants; but the world's 
proper order being perpetual, its contained, aptly 
arrangod natures should share with it never-faili 

gsubsistonce. As primarily the world oxisted alm 

. ways, its parts must cocxist with it; and by these 
‘I mean the heavens, the earth, and what is con» 
tained between them; which is on high, and is 


galled aerial; for the world does not exist without, 


but with and from these, ; l ATAS 
As the world's parts are consubsistent, their 

——— natures must coexist with then; with 

- heavens, indeed, the sun, moon, fixed. stars 

. and ppanets;. with the earth, animals and phants, 

gedid and silver; with the aerial region, ppirit~ | 

wal substances and wind, heating an@-@oling; for ` 

it is the property of the heavens to subsist in -< 

ctnjunction with the natures which it compre= ` 


. hmds, and of the earth to support its native ppants 


- .@id animals;. of .the aerial regions, to be consube™ 
tistent with the natures it has generated, _ 
Since therefore.in each division of -the world 
there —— certain genus of animals which 
‘Mppasses its fellows, the heavens are the habitat 
the gods, on the earth men, and in the space 
yetween, the geniuses, Therefore the race of men 
mst be perpetual, since reason convinces us. that. 
.- t onky are the worldSs parts. consubsistent with 
it, but also their comprehended natures, . a 
; Sudden destructions, and mutations however 


a 


é place in: the parts of the earth; the sea over= 


ows on to the land, or the earth shakes and 
its, through the unobserved entrance of wind 


_ @ water, But an entire destruction of the earth's | 
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= "abote: arragement never’ took’ pars nox ever will, 
5 Bence the story that Grecian- history b 
with the Argive Ineachus.is false, if unders — 
to be a first princi phe, but true, as some mtati~ 
on of Greek: po. ities? for Greece -has frequently. 
been; and will again bė barbarous,: not. only fron: 
the. — of foreigners, but from Nature hers 
self, which, although she does not ‘become greater 
~or Less, yet is always youngrer, and has a begin- 
»in referance to us, - 
. 80 muth about the whole oni “the iw rse; 
“phe generation. ‘aad oorrition of natures ‘genera’ ed 
in. it; ‘how they ebsist; ond for ever;“ qne part ' 
of -the universe consisting’: -of-a nature ‘Which is’ 
Bokmor. gover moved, and another passive’ one; thè.’ 
mer. governing; the, latter | over. x govemed, 


Iv., 
apa or m, > SAGER giei in 

n LON, temperance: wed: piety: conspi re i in — 
-Ang Oe! Pollews thé- generation. of nèn from 

other, after what manner, fron. what. piri aars; 

and how effectdd, The firat postutate:is that.. 
,semual assation should occur never for. ‘Ppeasare, 
~but only for procreation of -chiidrem, :: 

“Those: powers and instunents,~ and appetites - * 
“ministering. ta ` ro Saa on. were imppanied in men - 
by- divinity, act - sake of voluptaoumens, ` 
but for the _pexpetuation. of :the race.: Sinse it was 

. Sapspsible.that man, . who is bom mortal, shoutd:.: 

~ participate in a @ivine life: were. his race not iiba 
mortal, divinity..operated: this itmortehity: . through 
individuals, and lent contituoumess: to manicind! # 
amerations | This is-.the.first:essentaal, thet: : 
—— chal not he effected. FOr mere: ‘3 


rv —— man should be. considered. in “eonnection. 
—— orgimism, e “house or.city, md.. A 

— — et humm, progeny Souls, Work . 
Sa T FAP Ue anesthe ea 


to n Siae er o hea: 


ae cn ré.: l el 
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For ‘thos e who are not entirely connceted with 
cach other for the sake-of begetting children,- in- 
jure the most honorable system of gonvention, But 
if persons of this description procreate with lib= 
_idinous insolence and intemperance, their offe 
spring will. he. miserable and flagitious, and will 
be execrated by God and geniuses, by men, families 
- må cities; 7 . 
Those therefore sho deliberately consider _ 
. these ‘things ce, not, in a way similar to irrati- 
_ ional —— engage in. venereal conpectiona, 
` put should think. copulation a necessary good, 
For it is the apinion of worthy men. that it is.ae- 
cessary and beautiful, not oly to fill house s 
with large families, and also. the greater part of 
the ea (for men isthe most mild and the beet. 
of all animals), but as a thing of the greatest 
So E to abound with the most 
excellent men, 


many men err who enter intoto. éonmudiel 
state te without — e magnitude of {the 
er of fortmne, or — — -bat. direct 
attention to. weal or dignity of birth. For in” 
Gondecuerieb of this, daute of Uniti with fem 
. ales whe are. young and in the flower their age, 
they become connected with-extremely old women; and 
- instead of having wives.with a disposition — 
~ with, aad most: similar to- their ‘own, ‘they marry. 
those who are of an illustrious family, or are - 
extremely rich, On this acemmt, they promre for 
themeelves dizcord instead of toneord; ‘and. instead 
of — hsp gang “ne wife: — each > 
othér for the maste For thé wife. the mipaagos 
her husband in wealth, in birth, or in. friends, 
is desirous of ruling over him, contrary to the 
law of nature, But the husband justly resisting 
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this desire ofsuperioréty in kis wife, and wish- 


ing not to be, the second, but the first in domes= ` 


-tic sways. is unable, ‘in the management: of, his. : 
family, to take the lead,  : 

irs being. the case, it: happens: that not aly 
“fant lies, but cities become misereble. For fame - 
ilies are parts of cities, ‘while the. ‘compesition 


of the whdle and thé whiverse derives its subsist— 


- encé from its parts, It is therefore. reasonable 


to. admit that such ds are’ the parts, such like= _ 
. Wise will be the whole: and the’ all. which consists. 
of things of: this kind, - : 

As in fabrics of a primary nature. the. first . 


- structures cpoperate greatly to the good or. bad 


.comppetion of the whole work; as for instance 
the nanner in which- the foundation is laid in 
. a house=buildine, the stricture of a keel in 
ship=building, and the utterancé and closing -of 
. the voice in musical modulation,’ so the concord 
ant condition of families greatly contributes 
to the well or ill establishment of a polity. 
“Those. therefore who direct their attention 
: to- the propagation of the human species, ought 
to guard against everything which is dissimilar. , 
and’ imperfect; for neither phants nor animals 
when — are prolific, but their fructifx 
BES. demands a ‘certain amount of time, so 
t when-the: bodies are: strong and perfect, they. 
ce ‘seeds “and -frui ts. - : 
nce itis nocedsary -that boys and girls while 
they are viægön 2 shid be trained up in exerci= 
Beg ‘and | proper. énduranco, -md that. they be nour 
* — ‘that kind ‘of Pood which is adapted to 
— — aad patient life, 


* Sot ‘thea to be. elh for a cortain‘ timc, 
“a 'boy phoüld be sa tutered as not to seek 
after venereal: pleasuresbefpro he is twenty. — 
Sats öf agoj<end then should rarely engage in 
. ‘Thisthowever: will take pace, if he concciy— 
ea that a good | habit of body and. continence are. 


death iat eng nomoneb le. should be taught in Grec= 


x 


—— 
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ian cities: that: camestion with a mother, . or 
a —— or a sister, should hot be permitted 


cither in : is or ina public place; for it _ 
would be well : Spor. numerous -impedimente . te 
this energy. 


“ ql}. — connexions., ‘should. be ‘prevented, 
especially those attended with wanton insolence, 
But such as ‘harmonise with nature. should be en= - 
couraged, such:as are effected with: temperance 
for the purpose of -producing. a — ahd. ia 
itimate effspring. 
ain, those who. intend. to. et children 
d providentially attend. to. welfare of 
their future ‘offspring. A temperate and salut- 
ary diet therefore is. the first and greatest. . 
thirig to be ‘congidered ty the would be. beget= 
ter; so fhat he should neither be filled with. 
unseasdnablo food, nor become intoxicated, nor ~ 
ure tab o Bet anne iT ine 
_ may injure the its, Bu ve 
he should -bé ‘careful ‘thatthe mind, an the aot 
of copulation should: renaim ina t il — 
_ for bad seed ie prodaced from. depra ver J discotds 
ant ee ve ee ce — — 
sbi renmostness. anà. at tion ` 
“we ihe a ye es that children: be: bont elegant 
„æd graceful, and that shen bom,’ they. 
‘be "welt educated, Por it is foolish, that nose” 
“who rear horses,’ birds or dags shonid, with ‘the. 
Utiost diligence render the ;hreed perfect, and. 
fran proper food, and when .it:is er; and p. 
likewise‘ consider-how: they ought- To be Å ates 
when they: populate ‘wi th cach: other, that „the öffm 
spring be not thë -result of. chasi¢e; while. gen are 
Teattehtive to their r progeny, be — them by : 
chance; and when' begotten; should ne — both | : 
their food and education, Itis the- 
„OT these that- causes atl the: vice: Sof depravity, 
sincé those‘ born: thus. ec OTE — 
ignoble mad ence 
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-@ LAW 
romm ‘preserved by. Stebecus, Boh 8236) 


` fs life poritains podica, whose cause’ is thre: 
soul, -a0: hasnony, ‘oamnectedly, comprohends. tho 


-world, whose cause is God, Likcowise concord unie +— 


tes families, whoso causa is the law. Thorefore 
there ig a certain cause and nature which pors.: 


adapts to aach. other the of — 
Sond, Jandoring thoir boing aa eared aed 


ectod,.. However, -sitios and fanilics coa inda 

a for a short timo; as tho formers’. consti te 
uont mattor, and the jatters' “progeny ,aontain -. 
the. -cause . of di sgolution,. — their Sibhs: 
sistence from a mtable ond: p —— 
. nature. For. the destructiom. o 

` generated is the salvation * the mattor fran 

_Which they are goncratcd. That nature,; howevor, . 
Which is perpetually movod govomss. Rants that - 
which is always passiyc ig gov¥e e epee» 
city of the fomer being prior,. and E tho. lattor 
posterior, The former:is divino,: pesseseing. 
reason and intclicet, the jatter. Being emgratod, 
tus SERA and mutable, — 


ter 


. C 
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HIPPODALWS THE THURIAN, 
(Fron his freatise on FELICITY 


Of. atjynls, samc are: eapeble of folivity, 
whale others are incapable, Felicity cannot sub=- 
sist without virtue; and this.is impossible to 
any. lacking reason; iso that those minals are 
-incapable. of felicity who arc destitute of roap- 
an.: The blind -cmnot cxergise ot practise sight, 
ner can the irrational. attain to the work and 
virtuc: dependent on rosagm, Yo that which pos- 
sessas: rouse, felicity.is a work, and virtue ên.. 
art. ..of-rational animals,“ sato arceclf~perfoot, 
‘in neod>of- nothing oxtcrnal, cithor fer their: 
existones, or artistic rag ES Such indeed 
is-God. On the ‘contrary, those enimals aro not 
sclfaperfcet whose porfcction aE not duc — 

voB, or who aro in noed of any as 
mal. Sugh an animal is man, Of not scli — 
cet ‘animals sòne arc perfect, and others not. 
The. former derive thòir subsustenee: fron both’ 
their“owm proper čłuses, ‘apd from. the- oe oe: 
” They derive it indced from thcir own uses,- 
becaupé they. cbtaid’ from thericc both an cxcols 
lent natare, ‘end’ delibcratc. choice; but‘from - 
external causcs, because they receive Pron thence 
eguitable lcogislation, and good rulers. The 
>- animals which are not perfect are cither such as 
partakipate of neither of these, or of sone onc 
of these, or whose souls are entirely depraved, 
Such will be the man who is of a description. 
defferent fram the abave, 
3 — ef perfect mon there are two ‘kinds, 
Some of them are naturally p erfect, while others 
are perfect only in rolation to their lives. 
nly the good arc naturally perfect, and these - 
possess virtuo, For the virtue of the nature. 


of ong Coreg ere is a consumaation ond perfection. — 


rtue of the eye is the eye's nature's” 
-consummation and perfection. So man's virtue is 
‘wakis nature's consummation and perineal 


$ i — 
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Those ‘also are perfort according. to life, who 
are not only good, but heppy, For indeed felicity 


"£3 the perfection of human life, But human life 


- is a system of actions; and felicity completes © 


actions, Virtiic and fortune, atso complote lifes- 
(but only partially; virtue, according to use; 
and good: — acco -to prosperity, God, - 


= — is neither good through loaning vir~ 


- tiie’ from any onc, nor is he happy through ‘being 
- attended -by good - fortame. Fox he is good and. ` 


happy- by nature, and always. was, is and never | 
will. coage to bo;. since he is incorruptibie,. and 
naturally good.But:man is neither happy nor good 
by ‘nature, ‘requiring’ discippine and providential 
care. To become good, he requires virtue; but to 
heeome happy, good fortimc. On this account; hum= 
an-felicity may be suimariby said to consist of 


. those two: things: praise, and being called h 
‘Praise, indedii,’ — of virtis; but being 


led h » from prosperity. Therefore it posses~ 


— wi: èr through a divine destiny; but Eper 


ty through -a.mortal allettacnt, But mo ; Comecr 
— ond on divine ones, and terrestrial on: 
écics Likewise, suboniinate things depend - 


` -en the more czecllent,. That is why tho good man: 


“s. 


 porfomod: that, tend Rovards. virtue; just as a . 


.« Who follows. the Gods is happy, but hoe. ray foa⸗ i 


lows mortal nature is unhappy, For to hint who : 


. Poing goods wisdom, prosperity is good and useful; 


hia knowledge of tho use of 
ut rt is na ‘through his rating. with 


—— It is beautiful thercfore when prosper~ 
ity ia: resent with intclloct, and when, as it. we 


wera, Sith a prosperous wind, actions axe 


pilot. watches the motions of the stars. Thus he. 


_+ + who: doce thie will not only follow God, but will 
~. also harmonize human with divine - 


: Mhig: aleo is. evident, . that human life becomes 


: @ifforent. from disposition and action. But it is 
—— that the disposition should be either 


or depraved; and that action. should tir — 
—— with gi ther felicity or mi gory A worth 
> 


ae tion indecd perc pees o 


brio of vice. With respect to ‘actions, mile l 
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| 

those that are prosperoma are attended wah 
felicity; (for they derive their — 
from leaking to reassn;)-bat thosc t arc’ unm 
fortunate; arc attended: with misery; far tkoy arc 
disappainted aof their aid» Hence it is pot oniy 
Necessary to loam virtmc, but alse to posscag : 
ang usc it; cither for semri ty, or grovth;{of.. 

TOP CKty s. when it is too mall), or, which ig 
Tio of all, for the impreverrent - 
of families and cities., Per it is not only neqes= 
sary to have the possession of things. bemtin 
‘ful, but alse their use, All these things, hqw= | 
‘over, will take place, whan a men dives in-a. 3 
‘city that enjoys cq@fitable laws. Tris is what - 
is signified by- “the h ham of Aaalthee: for akl. 
- things are ¢mtained in: equitable egialation. 
Tä thaut this, the greatest. good of: Mabe | 
. nre can neither be. cffac ted, ner,: when effectad, 
‘be increasod and becoric. pamaneht. Fot this comb 
“tains both wirtue and tondeney towards its.: ber; 
: cause — natures are genewated, i Yava Taron 


Siei ami iey ‘towards —— 
natures, Thercforce be whe isto be happy,” ede ° 
whose life is`to. be prosperous, should tive cand 
dic in & colntry goyame by equitabic tesa, rc- 
_ relinquishing all lawkesmess, A11 thé aloye: is: 
‘necessary for man is a part of society, amid ade 
“Gording to tho samo reasoning’ will beoone mtiro 
< and perfect, if ho adsociates with others, . bat 
, that'in a beéoming. mawr, Fer ‘done things are 
naturally adaptdd toibsist hin maay! tings atd 
notin one thing; athcre in one hinguwimi nes in 
may y- othors both in many ahd-in dno, and om: 
this account ihn -ono pago ibecmasc eee ae For in 
indeed’ harmony ‘and: manor Gerd: ja 
— to be —S into mahy thi 
which makes a — fro "these | È 
“nt Gieht inf itself, Bu aduiænese of “ded 
end Hearing, and swiftncs “of: ‘foet,: sut 
he ‘thing Plena Felicity, —— wi 


»® ,; ; 
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soul, subsist both in one thing and meny, in a - 
whole, and in the universe. On this account they 
subsist in one thing,- because they also. subsist 
< an $; and they subsist in many because they 
inh¢ere in the whole and the universe. For the — 
orderly distribution of the wholo nature ef | 
. „things methodically arranges each particular. The 
- orderly distribution of particulars gives comppe~ 
. tion to. the whole of things, and to the universe. 
But this follows from thé wholo boing naturally 
reor . to the part, and not. the part to the whole. 
‘For if the world was not, neither the am nor the 
moon would cxist, not tho ppancts, nor the fixed | 
— ‘But the world existing,. cach of. these also 
v — ` — ve ae — Se : 
... The truth of this may: also be. seen in the nat 
-ure -iteelf of animals, For if the animal had no - 
existenes, thore would be neither cyo, mouth, nor 
car. But the animal cxisting, cach of these liko~ 
‘wise exista, Howevor, as. the whole is to the part, 
80.18 the vartuc of the whale to that of the part. 
For if harmony did not exist, nor a divine inspoe. 
tion of himan affairs, adomed things could no lor; 
_ longer remain in geod condition.’ Were there no 
cquitable.legislatgon in a city,: the citizen coala 
be neither good nor happy, Did the mimal- lack - 
‘health, neither foot not hand could be in health. 
the. world's virtue is harmeny; the city's virtue 
is equitable legislation, and the body's virtue 5 
are health and strength, Likewise, eagh of the par’ 
| parts is adjusted to the whole and the universe. 
For the eye sees on.account of the whole body; anc. 
end the. other parts and members are adjusted for 
the seke of the whole (body) and the universe, 
~ a. | ON A” REPUBLIC.. mo 
ok say that the whole of a polity is divided 
into three parts; 'the good men who manage the .. 
. public affairs, those who are powerful,and those 
whe are oyed in supppying and. procuring the — 
Nécoapait coice life, the first group is that of. > 
. the ‘counselors, the auxiliaries, and the mechanic — 
wk f *» -4 
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those who labor to procure sybsistenee. CT -these 
the council is best, the laborers, the worstr :and 
the auxiliaries, a medium between the tw. The 
council. should govem; and the laborers should 
be governed; and the auxiliaries should both gow. 
em and be governed, For that which consults for 


the general good previously deliberates Shut baught - 


to be dme; while that. which is of ah anxiliary 
nature, so far as it is belligerent, rules over 
the shele mechanical tribe; but it is itself 
governed in so far as it has previously received 
advice from others. . 
. Of these parts, however, each again “receives . 
-a trippe division, For of. that which consults, 
one- part ——— another governs, aad emother 
-ooun seis the. general. good, With. respect to. 
the presiding id ia that whieh prane, com> 
——— ami deliberates about whatpertains to the 
community, prior to the other parts, and after~:> 
wards refers its counsels to the senate, -But ea (E 
- governing part is either that which now rules for 
the first time), or which has before perfomed 
‘that office, With respeet to the third — — 
which consults for the general good, : 
peives the advice of the earlier parts, dnd by its 
suffrages snd authority confims whatever. i$: re- 
ferred to its: decisions, In short, those who” ~ 
rside should refer the commmity's affairs to. 
t. part which vonsults for the general good: 
while the latter part should refer F these affairs 
the. presiding officers te the’ corivention. 
 Eikewise; of that part whichis auxiliary 
powerful and efficacious one part is af a ovem 
ing nature; another part iš defensive, and. the 
— and greater part, is private.and. Faa 
— is the governing part, . therefore, T 
the leaders of the dimies, the officers of.. 
bands, the bands of sq\ciers, and the saae | are 
derived; and Wivgtsally all those ‘who rank 7 
leaders. ‘The vefignard consists of thé, pravest, : — 


r. 
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the most impetuous, and the. most daring, theren=— 
sining military multitude being gregarious, Of 
the third part engaged in sordid occupations, . 
‘and in laboring to procure the necessaries òf _ 
‘Life, one part consists of husbandmen, and those 
emppoyed in. the cultivation of land; another 
. are artisens, making such instruments end me- 
--chimes as are reguired by the occasions of ‘lite, 
-'and another part travels and bargains, exportin 
--ta. foreign regions. such things as are supe rabun dik 
ant in, the city, and impọrting into it other things 
-From foreign countries, T The systems of political 
society are organized in many such parts, 
` -j Nert we musts their adaptation and union. 
Since, however, the le of political society may 
be. well ‘compared to a lyre, as it requires appar 
_ atis ‘and mutual adjustment, and also because it 
‘gist be touched and used musically; — this is 
enough, Pokitical society is organi zed by di scã⸗ 
plines, the study of customs, and laws; through 
these - -three man is educated, a nd improved. Bis= 
cip lines are the source of erudition, and lead 
the desires. to tend: towards virtue, The laws, 
‘both repelling men from the commissions of crimes) 
me ee en by honors and gifts,imcite them ` 
to virtue). Menners and studies fashion the soul ` 
ave wax, and through their continued eneggy im 
press thereon propensities that become second nat- 


Ure. These three should however cooperate with - 


the beautiful,athe useful and the just; each of th v 
these three should if possible aim at all- these 
three; but if not all of then; it should at least 
_. have two of one of them as ths séal, so that disk’: 


. ippines, ‘manners and laws may be beautiful just : 

-.,and advantageous, In the first pade, the beauti- 

5* in conduct should be preferred; in the seoand 
ce’ the just; and in the third:ppace the-useful. 

pape tie) ‘the endeavor should be that through 

` these: the city may become, in the:most: emineat- 

_ degre, consenteneous and concordant with its . 

‘parts, and may be’ free fron EPG and hostile 


— — a Ripin * e — = 
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pleasing. ‘and painful are led to -mediccrity,: and 
if the — of men are ‘moderate, and: they 
derive Phe eir subsistence fron the cultivation 
of the earth, Shis will atso’ be. accomplished, if 
good men yule over those that are in vant of vir- 
tue; skitiful’ men over those that are -wanting ‘in 
skill, and rich men over those things that: re~:. | 
quiré a certain amount of generosity and expend— 
iture; and'if alsó appropriate honors: are distrib— 
“uted to those who govern in all ‘these in a: becot~ 
ing: manner. But there are thrée causes whith are 
incitenents to virtue, — fear, desire and. shane, 
__-L.aw. can’ produce fear, “but custom, ‘shame; for. . 
those’. that: are accustomed to act well: will. de. am ` 
„shamed to to anything that is base. Desire. is: 
— by disciplines; for they simul tanbously 
assign: the auses of things, and ettract the . 
soul, and ‘especially so when accompanied by @ihort- 
afim ‘Hence the soula of yoüng men should be suf= 
ficiently instructed in what perrains to sonates, ' 
fellowship and associations, Poth miki tary ‘and 
 politagal, but that the tribe of elderly meh -. 
. should be trained to things. of: this kind; _sincs 
yeung men indeed require correction ‘and instructia 
. tion, but elderly men need benevolent assecia~ - 
„ations, and a mode of living wmattended by ‘pain. 
.. . Singe.therefore..we have said that the worthy 
nan sis. perfected_ through. three things, — customs, 
- Laws. pe disciplines,. we must consider how eustons 
er manners are corrupted usually, ‘and how they - 
graw. permanent, iWe shall ‘then find that customs 
: @re'sorrupted.in two ways; through ourselyes, or . 
-Zoreighern.: ‘Through. ourgelyes, indeed, through our 
~:Plyaing. fron- pain,- ‘whereby we fail to endure labor; 
`r through persit- of pleësure, whereby we reject 
= Uhe..goody for labors procpre good, and pleasures 
evil. Hende through pleasures, ——— incon tine 
ent” ind remiss, men: — rendered effeminate in thei 
their souls; ‘and-more prodigal. Customs and. manm 
“hers arè counted: through foreigners when. their - 
numbers. swamp: the. natives, and bost of. the success 
of. their y mercantile. employnents;. or when, thos 
“who dwell in the suburbs, becoming lovers 
—— and luxury, their manners spread 
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` tb simple neighbors., therefore. ‘the legislator. 


officers: and mass of the people should: — 
ly, take notã co whether the. customs of. ty: 
are being carefully: preserved, and. that. through= 
— :the. whole peonte,. — they: should see-:: 
to the preserving, pure of the home, race,- avoid. - 


ing. or rene — ether nations, . and hekker: the 


. are teaching what is use 


a 


general - s total. remains the: amne: withont - 
undue increase, . For the- pe of mperf]us . 
, ities is “accamenied, by: desire of pel nore 
et the —— Tn. such. wys. the ‘sastons.. 
"ghoul d. be. preserv: = 
With respect te cr plines, however, the - 
sane legislators and officers. should Siligently 
inspect and examine the pooh) abe, whether hey 
to the laws, to the 
established political principles, and to the local 
economy, of life. For sophistic doctrines may. in= 
fect men with ne passing, but greatest infelicity; 
when they dare make innovations in anything per 
—— to human or divine affirs, contrary 8* 
popular views; than which nothing can be. more 
uate ous either with 5 te truth, security 
or renom, In addition to this, they intreduce 
-into the minds of the general people obscurity 
‘and confusion, Of this kind are doctrines that 
teach either that. there is.no God, or if there is, 
that he is not affected towards’ the human. race 
So as. to regard it with providential care, but 
despises wid” deserts it. men such doctrines 
produce folly and injustice, to a degree that is 
ifiexpressible. Any anarchist who has dismissed 
fear of disobedience to the laws, violates then 
with wanton boasts, Hence the necessity of polit~ 
ical and traditionally venerable principles, ad~ 
ted to the speakers’ disposition, free from dise 
ation, Thus what is said exhibits the speak- 
ers" manners. The laws will inevitable introduce 


- "Security 2f the polity is organized on lines of 


 naturar: Laws, and not on the unnatural. From a `. 

‘cities dérivé no advantage, and very lit- 

e from-an oligarchy. The first need, therefore, 
isa — an and th © secend i ism ari tocracy. s 


ne 


. ple aré bold: and rash.: 
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For a kingdom, indeed, is as it were an irage. 
of C d; and ahi cht is with difficulty — 
‘and uefended' by the human soul, For it. reprdly' | 
degenerates through luxury and insolence.” Hence 
it. is not proper to employ it universally, but 
' only so far as. it may be useful to ‘the state; ~~ 
and an aristocracy should te liberally mingled 
with. it, as‘this consists of many rulers,. who ‘en — 
ulate: each other, and often govem altemately. ` 
There mast however also be democratic elements; - 


_ forias the citizen id part ofthe whole state, he =~ 
- also should receive a reward from it, Yet he must F 


bevmifficiently restrained, for the” coum peo~ 


—— — =. Sie, SO once Me eze leer eth me eet 
k - — ~ x yes —— 


2 Thus évery-hiiman emp ; 
“fruition, and destruction. 


we 
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ie) OM. “SANOTLTY, | ee ree 
Itis “necessary. ‘that. ‘the ‘laws ‘should not be en 
@losed. in houses, or by gates, but, in the manners 
‘of thé citizens, ‘hich, therefore, is the basic 
pringiple of any state? ‘The education of the 
- yyouth. For vines wil]-never bear useful fruit, 
unless- they are well. cul tivated; nor will horses 
ever excel, unless the. colts © are properly trained, 
Recently ripened. Bruit. grows . ab to its 
surroundings., With utnos ‘prudence do men study 
_how,to prime and tend the vines; but to things 
ertaining to the education of their spécies 
_ they, behave rashly-. and negligently;. though nei~ ~ 
`.. ther vines nor wine geyem men, but man and the 
soul of man, The nurture of a — indeed, we 
-commi t to an expert, Keo is. supposed to deserve 
= ‘Tess than two minae(a da}; but the education 
2* ny. our. youth we cormit to: anè Tilyrian or Thras 
.. ie, who is wirthless. As earliest lepis= 
- . ators- could ‘not render, the — stable, 
“. they” —— in the curriculum) dancing and ` 
ia Be sg > which. instilg motion and order; and bem 
— es. ese: they added sports,- some of which induc: 
; Iduced . fellowship, : “put: — truth. and mental keen 
.. néss, For those who through intextcation or guz~ 
‘2h “had: commited. any: ap they prescribed: the 
pipe. andthamohy, which by maturing.. 
: ie manners —— 
capa of Cl ae — i 


A v 
TOY met ee ee, 


wee — 


ha — le - 


tt is well.to iis ‘Ga at. the: e.beginning an 
_ end both -of supper ‘énd dinner, not because he 
. ‘“in want of anything of the-kind,. but in order that 
-. the soul way be transfigured. by, the roco lection 
- ‘of divinity. For since we proceed from him, and pert 
.participate in‘ a divinennature,: we should hohor 
` Since also-Ged is’ Just, we also- should ‘act justly ` 
‘*in all things. ~“ 


-2 
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_ In the next place, there. are four causes 
which terminate all things; and bring them to . 

an end; namely nature, law, art and fortme. . 
Nature is admittedly the principle of all — 
Law is the inspective guardian and cr sator of. 
all things that change marmers inte political | 
concord. Art is justly said to be the mother and. 
guide of things consummated through — prad- ` 
ence, But of things which adcidentally `- ~ to 
the worthy md unworthy, the cause is — ed ` 


to fortune, which -does not produce omy eine om — 7 


derly, putt moderate,or controlled. 
conca À KINIMA 


A — should be one who is — just: ‘and. ha - 
will be most just who most closely attends to | 
the laws, Wit t justice it-is impossible to be. 

a king; ‘and without lew there .cen. be no justice, 
For justice is such only through lawy. justice's ' 
effective cause, A king is either animated law, or - 


or a legal Tulei, whence he will be most just, — 


cbservant of the laws. There are however three. 
peculiar employments of a king: leading an anny, 


justice, and worshipping the Goda.” — 


> “n — tod kes lead an amy * ae 
if he p how carry on war ropar: ie 
be skilled in administering. justice end in. 
ing all his subjects, only i f he haswell apar 
the nature of justice and . He Will worsuip _ 
the gods in a pious and holy imamer only if he. hag 
diligently considered the nature end virtue of. 
so a good king must hecessarily be a ‘good genere | 
al. e and priest; which things are inseparable 
fra. goodness end virtue of a king. It is the 
ijotis business to preserve the p ship: the chap- 
lo whe to preserve. the 
ints to save the sic but Ute a king? sorag’ 
general's business to: tave those who are in dang’ 
ger in battle, for « leader mat also be a Ber re 
ident inspectar, and — While judicial - 
rs are.in gon — in erest, 
thig.is the ` liko a 


acd, is a wor. dload er eA l tector. thi ile the 


HA o gl 


the physic- _ 
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,. Wale statė should be generally organized in a `. 
unitary manner, under unitary leadership, individ- 

ual parts should be submissive to the supreme | 
domination, Besides though the king should oblige 

_ and benefit his subjects, this should not be in 
contempt of justice and law, The third charact= 
eristic of a king's dignity is the worship of the 

' gods. The most excellent should be worshipped. 
by: the most excellent; and the leader and ruler 
by that which leads and niles, Of naturally most 
honorable things, God is the best; but of things 
om .the earth, and humm, a king is the supreme, 

“ AS God is te the world, so is a king to his king» 
“dom; and as a ‘city is to the world, se is a king 
to God, For a city, indeed; being organized from 
_ things many and various, imitates the organizatio: . 

,. OF the world; and its harmony;but a king whose 

“yule is beneficent, and whe himself is animated 

law, to men outlines the divinity, 

. ON Ba Se ae — = — — 
~ _ It is hence necessary that a king. should not 
be overcome by pleasure, but that he should over- 
come it; that he should not resemble, but excel 
the mul ti tude; yt tat he ee not —— va his 
er 1 consist in the pursuit of: . 

Dere. pat rather in the dghtevaasst of char- ` 

acter, Likewise he who rules others should be able 

first to govern his om passions. > >> oùe 
As to the desire of obtaining great proper~ 

ty, .it mast be observed that, a king ought to be we 

“wealthy so as to benefit his friends, relieve . 

- those in wmt, and justly punish his qemies. — 
Most delightful is the enjoyment of wealth in ` 
conjunction with virtue. So also about the pre- 
eminence of a king; for since he elways surpas~_ 

~ ses others in virtue, ‘a judgment of his empire _ 

: might be formed with reference to virtue; and ` 

~ mot te- riches, power, or military strength. Rid 

os. he possesses in common with any one of his sub: 
mibjects; power, in come with animals, and mil- 

.itazy strength in common with tyrmts, But virtue 


eo o mx 
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is te prerogative of. ——— :hence, : whatever. 
king is temperate with respect: to’ pleasures, Hiber. 


alt with respéct to money, and prudent and sagae 


ee in. govermnent, ‘he will in. reality be a king, 


è people, however, ‘have the same anglogy with 
Bete to’ the virtues and: the vices, as the parts 
of e human soul, For ‘the desire to accumlate 


` -the superflucus continues with the irrational hee 


art of the soul; for desire is.not. rational, | 
But mabition and ‘ferocity cling ‘to the’ irascible 
part; for this is the furious part of :the“soul. * . 


he love of. pleasure’ clings” to. the: passionate | 


-part, which is effeminate.end yielding, Injustice, h 
however, which is the gupreme Vice, iB. Composite, 


, $ “and clings to the Whole’ ‘soul. fhe, ků „shold. 


sr 


ti w@keo establish proper. positions an 


. therefore organize” the :well=le; zislate “city: ‘Like 


a lyre; first in himself ‘estab — the justest 
boundary. and order of 1ldw; knowin át thè people's 
proper arrévigement should -bè organized’ according 
thig interior boundary, ` the ini ty’ havirig 
given him dominion over them, The good king should 
hebits in the . 
,ne@livery. of public o, rations, .behaying in a alte - © 
sured manner, seriously end eamestly, Jest he -. 
seem. either rough or abject to the multi tude; — 
—c88 ‘agreeable and easy manners... These things he 
“will obtain if in thé first. place his> aspect an 
' :and discourse be ‘worthy of, respect, andaf he 
-@ppears to deserve. the .sovereign authority: Wodi. 
-he possesses, But, in. the sgcond place, IË he.. 
roves himself. to he benign in behavior ito those 
— may meet, |: in “countenanee and beneficente. . 
in. the third Place.. if his hatred of depravity. is 
J by the punishment: ha inflicts —— 
‘ron his quickness in inflicting’. ity and in... 
short, fram his skill ahd exercise in the art of. 
governan ta — erlea gravity, being, — 
ich imi s divini s capable of winning for . 
_him-. the admirationa and honor ofthe multitude. ` ` 
| Benignity. will rerider him: ‘pleasing and beloved, 
His formidablenegs will -frighten fa. ig enion eRe. 
‘dave him from being conquerec;: and. him gage 
“meninous ‘and. contidestt: te Fis. peni YEA: G 
1d 
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... Bie gravity, however, should have no abject ` 
. or. vulgar element; it shoutd be admirable, mt- 
-. worthy. of the dignity of rule and sorptre. He- 
-shonld never contend with his inferiors or eqù= 
als, . but: with those that-are greater. than hin 
- ee1f;. and, ctnformibly .to:the magnitude of his 
ibe, he should count those pleasures greatest 
which ere derived from beautiful and great dead: 
and net. those. which arise from sensual: gratifi 
ations; A nE — indeed ‘from human pás- 
. Sions, and rep through the — — — F 
arrogence,. but thro magnanimi ty: ar e invi ` 
. cible preeminence ef virtue. Hence he ‘should int - 
` yest his aspect and reasoningsa with such “a grac... 
_fujness -and majesty, and also'in his mental - _— 


‘ conceptions and soul=mamers, in hig. actions, an. . A 


and body motions and gestures, that those who 
cbserve him may perceive that he is’ adomed : 
and fashioned with modesty and temperance,,and > 
.a dignified disposition. A good’ king should be ~ 


able to cham those who behold him, hó less > 


than the sound of a flute and ha attract — 
- those that hear them, Mough about the venereble.- 
gravity of aking. . ; Pak 
I mist now mention his. benignity. Generally, 
y king who is just, equitable and beneficent | 
will be b 


enign, Justice is a connective and ¢ Le. ae | 
lective commmion, and is that disposition of | 


the soul which ts itself to those near us, 
As. rhythm is to motion, end hars to the vbice. 


so is justice to diplomacy; since it is the gove `. 


ners? and the governed's common good, harmoni zip. 
political society, But justice’ has two fellow-aca 
ministrators, qquity and benignity;. the former ` 
—— kti ha N less —ã——— 
A good king must extend assistancė. to those in 
need of it: and be beneficent: and. this. assiste | 


ance should be given not in one way- only, but in. - 


_ every passible mamer, Besides, this beneficence 
Pops desteed rer Bhd oaet Poate ae 
iberate choice of the giver. Towards all mm a 

` king should condict himself so as to avoid being 
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troublesome. ta them, especially to. wen: o? infere. 
ier, rank,. and of slender. fortunes. for theeb, like- 
diseased bodies, ean endure nothing of a.t — 
gome nature, - Good kings, indeed, have dispositi 
similar. ta the Gods, especially. resembling 


the universal ruler, who id.venereble ond. —— 


-through the magnanimous preeminence: of Tirta ` : 
He 3s benign, . _becanae: he ka beneficeait, and: thë.. 
iver of + hemes’ by. the. Ii inie post ( (Homer): 

is. sai te be. father, of men ng eo 
aleg- -aine ntig terrible; - ine tir the: wurjast, 
reigning and ruling over: ‘things, In his had’ he 
he carries thuntiex, ase eynbel of his: fomsideble._ 
. pxoellenee, - 
All these particulara raind us’ that | a "king 
tn. ïs, Se TEE the « — 
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sing oe ” —— D oya 
owu t’ _. THEAGES. —— ` Ait : 
— CO ORR VERMUBB o ooon o a 


me ‘soul is divided into retiscning: power, ange’ 


and desire, Resoning power rules knowledge, enge: 
deals with impulse, and desire bravely rules the 
soul's affections, then these three parts unite - - 
into one action, exhibiting a composite enrpy,- 
fhen ûn the soul results concord and virtue. Vhr: 
sedition divides them, then appear discord and vi: 
vice, Virtue therefore contains three elements; 
reason, power, and deliberate choice, Me soul's 
reasoning power's virtue is prudence, which is a 
hbit of contemplating and judging. fhe irascible 


. part's virtue is fortitude; ich is a habit of 


enduring dreadful things, and resisting then, 

The appetitive part's virtue is temperance; which 
is a moderation and detention of the pleasures 
which arise from the body. The, Whole -soul"s virt 


“is justices for men indeed becomerBad-eittior thir. 
“through vige, or through incontinence, ‘or throagi: 


a natural ferocity. They injure each other ‘eithe: 
through gain, pleesire or ambition. More appre~ 

priately therefore does vice belong to the souk!s 
reasoning part. While prudence‘is similar'to gooa 


‘art, vice-resembles bad art, inventing contrive: ¢ 
“ances to act unjustly, Incontinénee pertains to / 


“the soul's appetitive part, as. comtinénée conéist:: 


“in subduing, and incontinence “in fagiure to. sub- 


due pleasures, Forocity belenge to the soul's `. 
irascible part, fer when some mendactivated by- 
evil desires is gratified not as a mai should be, 
bet as a beast would be,” then this- is -called for- 


oe effects of these dispositions also regal. 
from the things fir the seke of which’ they: are:: 
pérfomdd, Vico, -hailing:f¥om:the aouk's reason~ 
ing part remii'ts ‘in -avarice; the ixéscible part's 
fault is'aibition, Which results in fedocity; and 
as ‘the’ gppetitive part. ends in-pleagure,. tbis- 
generates. incontinence, As Unjust actions are ~ 
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THE RESULTS OF Som many causes, so also are. A 
just decds; fir virtue is as naturally benefie. 
cent and profitable as vice. ia malefioent ml 
harmful. 
 Binee, however, of the. parts of the. soul. 
one ‘Toads. while the others follow, md since the. 
virtues and vices subsist about. these ‘and in. these, 
it is evident that with respect to the virtues . 
also, some are. ‘Leaders end others followers, `. . 
while others are compounds of these. The leadera 
gre such as prudence; the followers being, fTortitu 
itude and temperance; their. composites are ‘such. 
as justice, Now the virtues ‘subsist in and about 
the passions, so.we may. call the latter thé iate’ 
ter of the former, Of the passions, one is vom 
untary,. and the others involuntary; pleasure , 
being ‘the voluntaxy, and pain the invi untary. .. 
Ham who have the political | Virhies increase” `. 
‘and degreage these, organizing, the. other; parts. 
of- the: sui], to. that -whiçh. possesses reason, Ihe: 
desirable. — Per this adaptation is that intel= 
-~ leot ghould not be. yrevented from accompli shing it 
its proper work,. er byn Lack or. excess. We 
t the less. ood to that which is mere'so;, _ . 
as in the world every part that_is always pasm 
- sive: -subsista for the sakò.of that whichis. ile 
ways moved. In the conjunction. of ~ animals, the 
fatale subsists for the gake.of the male; Tor. the 
lLatter sows, -genenrating 4 soul; while.the ‘fomior 
Alone. imparts natter. to that which is genenrated. 
th the soul, the irrational subsists ‘Por the ‘sake 
of ‘the rational. part... Anger ard degire, dre otg= 
aniged in dependence on the first ‘part of the. . 
gouly the former as a satellite and guardian of. 
the bo fhe latter as a di r and rovider. — 
_ of. — wants... Intellect bein: being. establighed ` 
in’ the highest, summit of the body, and. haying a- 
prospect: in: that which is on:all sides ephendid.. 
end trangparcat, investigates the wragom.of | — 
„beings. This indeed is its natural om tions, 
To 


ROO AA E 


cellent mid honorable then: itself. "por the 
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knowledge of things divine and most honorable ia 
the principle, cause and rule of. humgn blessed. 
ness gee ke ae Gh, EOE Pe ae Ge 
. The principles.:of. all virtue are three; know 
ledge, power and deliberate choice. Knowledge in- 

` deed. is that by which we contemplate and fom a 
‘judgment of. things;- power.is a, certain strength | 
of nature fromwhich we derive our subsistence, amc 
Which gives stability to our actigns;. and deliber-. © 
ate choice is as-it were -the heads of the soul ‘by 
_ Which we are impelled to, and lay, hold on the cb» 
jects of our choices. .....sShen the reasoning powe © 
prevails, over the irrational part. of the soul, the. 
endurmnice and continence are produced; endurance 3:: 

indeed inthe retentiono of pains, but continence 

in the absence. of. pleasires.. But when the irrat~. 
ional parts of thes soul prevail over the..reason- 


art of the soul, - b are produced effaminag . 


‘in flying from pain, and incontinence in being .. 
vanquished by. theplaemres. Phen however: the bet~ 
ter part of the soul. proveiis, the less exeationt 
— is govemed; the former leads, and the jatter 

ollows, and both const and agree, and then in -` 
the whole soul is gencrited virtue and all the goo.. 
oods. Again} when the appetitive part of the soul 
ollows the reasoning.. then is produced temperance : 
when this is the cage: with the irascible, — 

.foptitude; .and whem it takes place in all — 

arts. of. the soul, then the rosult.is justice. Juc : 

cc. is, that. which. separates all the vices end all. 

> Wirtues: of. the soul from each other, Justivo: 

4s an éstablished order. and organizetion of the. . 

yarts of the.soul, and the perfect and supreme .- 

Yirtuc; in thes-every.good is cotainoed, while the. 
gther. goods. of the soul _cennet subsist without.: 

‘it. Hance justice possesses great influence beth -: 
among. gods and-men. It contains the bond by- hiph- 

- ‘the whole-and the. universe are held. together, and. 
- also. that by which the gods and.men are. connected, 
. mong the celestiala it is ealled Themis, and amon” 
the torrestrials it is called Dise: while mong men 
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it is called the Law. These arc but symbols indice - 
ative that justied ie the supramo virtue., Virtuc,. 
therefore, when it consists in contcrmplating | 
and judging, is called prudence; whon in sustainér: 
ing dreadful things, ‘is callcd fortitude; when in : 
restraining plceasurc, it is called tompcranee; - 
&énd when in abstaining from injuring our ncigh= . 
bors, justice, - `- -- a PGR ee a OY os Ge ant 
'. Obecicnce to virtue áccorďing to, and transa 
gression thercog ‘contrary to right rcason, tend 


towards decorousness, and its opposite. Propricty - | 


ïs that which ought to be. This requires ncither 
. additidn or detraction,: boing what it should be, ` 
hé improper is of two kinds: cxcoss and dofcet, 
The oxcess is over=secrupuloumess, and its doficè 
inog, laxity. Virtuc however is a habit of prop: 
priety. Honce it is both a climax and a modium, 
of which arc proper things, They are media bem 
causo they fall betwoon cxcéess and deficiency;  _ - 
they are climaxes, becausc they dure neither `. 
inersase nor docroaso, boing just what they ought 
_ + > §imeo however the virtue of mannérs consists 
in doaling with tho passions,: over which ploasè 
uro and pain arc suprane, virtuc evidantly docs - 
“not consist in oxtirpating tht passions, of the 
‘soul, pleasure and pain, but in regulating then, 
Not any more ‘docs health, which is an adjustment 
of the bodily. powers, ` consist in expelling the. 
cold and tho hot, the moist and the dry, ‘but. in 


adjusting thom suitably, and symmetrically. Likome . 


Wisc in msic¢c, concord docs not consist in expci= 


ling the sharp and tho flat, but’ in exterminating .. 


dissonanec. by-concord arising from thcir adjust . 
ment, Therefore it is the harmonious adjustacnit - 
of hoat and colà, moisturc and dryness which. _ 
produces’ health, and destroys discase, Thus: by © 
the mutual adjustmont of anger and desire,- the 
vices and other passions are-cxtirpatcd, while -. 
virtucs and good manners arc induced, Now the ` 
reatest pecupiarityof the virtuc of manncrs : 
in beauty. of conduct is deliberate choice. Reas= 
on°and power may. be used without virtue, but - ` 
' deliberate. choice cannot be used without it; fér--- 
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deliberate heice ingpifes dignity * ‘of memiers, ` 
VWh-en the réasoning 6 prer by force ‘subdues 
ariger and. a: it produces continence må- 
enduranée. Ag ‘when the’ -reasoning force is. 
. detHroned vislently ' by ‘the irratiénal' parts, 
“, ‘then’ result Theonttheniee’ andieffeminaty.: Such 
" dispositions of the ‘soul’ as these arè half-perf- 
eet virtues anid yicds, For (according to-its nat. 
ure) the reasoning: power of the “souk + “induces ` 
health, -while the irratienal induces diseases ~ 
So- far’ as- ‘engér md desire are' govemed ‘and led 
by: the ‘souk's rational part, continence and ~- | 
endurmee become virtues; “but in so faras. this 
is séffetted by: #rolence, “involuntarily, they - 
become. vices: For virtue must eariy. out. what is 
| proper not. with pain but ‘pleasure. So far-as 
"anger and desit” rule“ the ‘reasoning porer: there- 
is produced ‘effeminacy . ‘end. incontinence, wii ch 
are vices; but in so far as they..gretify the ~ 
“passions with pain, knowing that they are érroh~ 
‘eous, in consequence -6f*the eye of e. soul being 
healthy, so. farias. this is:the case, ‘they are ` 
not~vices.. Hence it is evident that virtue must 
voluntarily do what. is propers aa the inyon- 
tary ‘implies pain and fear, ‘while the. wolentary 
— pleasure and delight. 
‘(hls may be Odrrobérated Ky division. ‘Kiowe: : 
"Fania. the perception « of things -aie the’ ‘province. öf 
~ the: rational ‘part of the souli wille power perte. 
to tie irrational part, whose pecukiarity is ina: 
.blity-to-redist- pain, or to vanquish pieasure, L. 
' Both of these,” ‘rational aid the irretional 
subsists @eliberate choice, w hich consists ro 
intention and appetite, intention pertaining to 
„ethe; wational ; » and: appetite to the irrationa: 
.iHence every. virtue icornsists<in a matual “asliber 
- pf the soul's parts, while both will and dé ber~ 
wmte choice :suhsist entirely in. virtue, 
In:-general, .theréfore; virtue is a matual.. ade =: 
teażion of ths irrational partof the souk to the 
wdtional, Virtue, however, is -produced -through * 
— and pain strikixig: the right :tesultance 
ropriety. But propriety is that which ought 
to e, and the improper, what ought not3,5, — 


'.-  Bince however virtue is,a-habit of propriety, 


k ated from, the passions, and subsisting with 


DAE ee: ee Ge a ga ie, cata oat 


- fiekeney, The same reasoning applees tothe . 
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The fit and the unfit are to each other as the.. 
equal, and the unequal, as the ordered and the 
disordered; of which the. two former are finite, 
and the two hatter infinite (limit end infinity 
are the two. great principles of things, below ` 
the universal ineffable cause). On this account 
the parts of the wmequal are referred to the. 


 widdle, but not to each other, An angle — 


er than a right angle is. valled obtuse; the acute 
one being less then it. (In a circle). also, the 


. right line is greater, than the radius, drawn 


from the centre, Any day beyond the equinox is 
reater than it, overheat or undercold produse `~ 
iseases. Overheatedness exceeds moderation, ` 

which éver-coldmess does not. reach,  —_—Ci. 
"This same andlogy holds geod in connection 


-- With the soul, Boldness is an excess of propriety 
-in ‘the endurance of things of a dreadful nature; 


while. — isa — — — 

 @n excess of: proper expen re of meney;,.. while 
Piiberelity * its excess. Rage is an excess of 
the proper uge of the soul's irascible part, — 


while insensibility.is the cerresponding de= 
ope of the other dispomitions of. the. ; 
8 è a A * * ot : í 5 á 


and a medium of the passions, it should he neither 
wholl y impassive, nor immóderately: passive, Im 
Tena causes unimpelledness of .the:soul. end 
ack of enthusiam for the beautifuly in ‘conduct, 
while ixmoderate passivity perturbs the soul, and 
makes it. incansiderate. We should then, im virike, 
see — as shadow and outline in a picture; . 
which depend on animation ‘and delicaqy,; imitation 
ef the truthp and contrast of coloring: The soul's s 
‘goul's passions are animated by the natural inci» 
tation and eithusias of virtue, which is gestere 


them, Similarly, harmony includes the sharp and 
the falt, and mixtures consist of heat and cold, 
and equilibrium results from weight amd Lights 


2 td 
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Bes, Therefore, neither would it be necessary 
nor profitable to remove the passions of the 
aoul; but they must be mutually adjusted to 
the rational part, under the ——— of prom 
pricty, and moderation, 


$ \ ` 
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All inhabitants of city or coumtry~ “should’in the 
Tirst place. be firmly persuaded of the existence 
_of divinities, as result of their observation 
- of the heavens and the world, and the orderly . 
arrangement of their contained beings, These are 
not the productions of fortume or of men. Ve. 
should reverence and honor them as causes of 
every reasonable good. le should therefore prem 
are our souls so tay may þe free from vicc, 
Por the gods are not honored by the worship of 
a bad man, nor through sumptuousity of offer. 
ings, nor with the tragical expense of a depraved 
many but by virtue, and the deliberate choice of 
good and beautiful deeds. Xll of us, therefore, 
‘should be as good as possible, both in actions 
‘and deliberate choice; if he wishes to be dear 
to divinity; He should not fear the loss of 
more than that od renom; such a one would be con~ , 
sidered the better citizen. 

Those who do not easily feel so impelled, and 
whose soul is easily excited to injustice, are Í 
invited to consider the following. They, and 
their fellow-residents of a house should remember | 
that there are Gods who punish the unjust, and 
should remember that no one escapes the final 
Liberation from life. For in the supreme moment 
they will repent, fran remembering their wnjust 
deeds, and wishing that their deeds had been just. 
“Every one, in every action should be mindful of 
this time, as if it were present; which is a pow | 


ful i : 3 d atic. 
ï . shoud. ny one Weel Ceemptad by Y the presence 
of an evil genius, tempting him to injustice, he 
should go into a temple, remain at the altar, 

or in sacred groves, flying from injustice as 

from an impious and harmful mistress, supplicat= 
ing the divinities to cooperate with him in | 
turning it away from himself, He should also seek 
the campany of men know for their probity, in 
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_order to hear them discourse about a blessed life. 
‘and the punishment of bad-men, that he may be dom 
torred foém bad deeds, dreading none but the aveng: 
ing geniuses, =i o Co T T 
_. Gitizend should bonor all the Gods according 

to the pen ae country’s legal rites, which . 
shovid- be considered as-the most beautiful of all 
others, Citizens should, basides obeying the. laws, 
show their respect for the rulers: by rising befor. 
them, end obeying their instrucions, Men who are 
intelligant,. und wish to be, saved should, after . 
the Gods, geniuses and heroes most honor parents, 
laws, and rulers, . Rag, EA — 

Let none love his city better then his coun- 
try, the indignation of whose gods he would thus. 
be exciting; for such conduct is the begiming of 
treachery. For a man to leave his country and ree 
ide in a foreign land, is something most afflict- 
ing and wmbearable; for nothing is more kindred t: 
us than our natal country. Nor let any ome considc. 
a naturalized citizen an implacable enemy; such 
a person could neither judge, nor govem properly, 
- for his anger predominates over his reason. Let 
none speck ill either of the whole city, or of a 
private citizen. — i 

Let the ians of the laws keep a watchful 

eyé over offenders, first admoni ‘thea, anc 
if that is not sufficient, by punishment. Should 
any established law seem unsatisfactory, let it bc 

ed into a better one; but whichever remain 

d be pret beens | obeyed; for the breaking 
of established laws is neither beautiful nor bene: 
ficial; though if is both beautiful and beneficia. 
te be restrained by a more excellent law, as if ve. 
vanquished thereby. . —— 

Trensgressors of established laws shoul howev« . 
be punished, as pau anarchy, which is the 
greatest evil. The magistrates should neither be 
arrogant, nor Judge insultingly, nor in passing 
sentence regard friendship. or hate, be: part- 
ial, thus deciding more justly, and being worthy. 
of the magistracy. Slaves should do what is just 
through fear, but free men, through shame, and fo: 
the sake of beauty in conduct. Governors should be 
men of this kind, to arouse reverence, 


wee 
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=. Amy one who Wishes? to’ change- any one. of the — 
established lavs, or to introduce. another. law, .. 
should put a halter around his neck, and. address . 
* people.” ‘And if from the suffrages it-should 
wr that the eatablished law. should. be. dissole 
ae hat a new law should be introduced, let 
* hot. be punished, But if it should ar that 
the preexisting law is better, or that the new 
proposition is unjust, let him who wishes to 
change an old, or introduce anew Ceai ke Po. 
uted * the halter. — J ae 
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i GHARONDAS THE CATATEAR, > 
_-PREPACE w. HIS LAWS Ee sdk 
. Prom the Gods should begin any deliberation 


“or TOE e: for according to W old proverb 
. "God should ‘be the cause of all our deliberation 
-and works.” Further, we should abstain from base 
- actions especially on account of consulting with 


the gods; for there is no commmication between 


‘God and the unjust. 


+  Wext, every one should help himself, inoitir. 
himself to the undertaking and performance of. su: 
things..as are conformable to his abilities; for 
it seems sordid and illiberal for a men: to exten: 


_ himself AY to mall and great mre ar 


You should care avoid rushing into 


|. too ‘extensive, or of too great importance. In 


evary undertaking you should measure your om ` 
poet and power, so as to succeed and gain 
cre 

A man or wann concemed by the city shonld 
not be assisted by anybody; any:one who should 


: associate with him shoyld be disgraced, as simil.- 


ar to the condeazmed. But it is yell to love men 
who have been voted gpptoved, ai to associate 


‘with them; to imitate and acquire similar virtue 
. and probity, thus — initiated in the great 


est end most: perfect: the’ mysteries; for no ma. 


-. ig, perfect without virtue, 


. Assistence should be given to am JAnjared ; 
citizen, whether he is in his om, or in a foreir 
country, But let every strenger who was venerate: 
in hès om country, md confomnably to the prope: 


; Laws of that. comtry, be received or dismissed 
vith a i¢ious cordiality, calling to mind hop- 


pitable Jupiter, as a God who iis established by 


all nations in common, and who is the inspective 
. guardian of hospitality and inhospitelity. 


- Let the older men preside over the younger, £ 


that the latter may be ‘deterred from, and ashame: 


of vice, through reverence end fear of the fore. 


<. 
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For where the elders arg. shameless, so also are 
their children and grandchildren., Shamelessness 
and impudence result: in insolenee. ard. injustice; 
me of this the end — — 
. Let none bg impudent but rather modest an 

rate; Bs for he will. tbus sam. the. -propitious~ 
„ROES. of the Gods, - and. for himself. achieve. salm 
“vation; no vicious man,is.dear;to the divinities, 
“Let ——— honor probity and truth, hating | 
what. is base and Talgo: eee are. the ‘Indications 
of virtue and vice, From their very ‘youth. childrer 

d therefore. be accustamed (to worthy man— 
mers ; by. pal ynishihg. those: who love. falsehood, 
and delighting these: who love.the truth, s0 as 
to — in ‘sesh what is most p Ppentitads.. and : x 


— often, indicates as games * retin: 

se to temperance. n 
should kims to, a pepeegaicn of it; for no one | 
should 


„pod —— — oy 

Men. should preserve oiintmeas towards -1 
‘rulers, obeymag. and venerating. then as if gr: 
were. parents; for whoever cannot.see the propriety 
Df- this wild — the ishment of bad, couns 

els fron . are the’ inspective 
guardians se tie be seat at of. —— ere the 
guardians. of. the sity, and of the safety; of the 
citizens, n o. oa 
i. Govemors. must preside justly over their. x 
subjects, dn, a. manner Simjlar to that over. their 
ow children, in passing sentences on others, 
propitiating, hatred, an anger, .. - 

Praise Tenom. a due the ‘rich. who. have. Aas- 
‘sisted the indigent; -they should be considered, 
saviors of the children and defenders of their. 

. country. The wants of. those rho are poor through 
“pad fortune. ‘should -be relieved; but not the wants 
.wesulting From indolence or intemperance. White 
‘fortune is common ‘to ‘men, indolence and intem- 
perance is a to bad men. 


E 
d 
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l offends, 
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Let it be conafdeited as a worthy dcd to 
point out any one who has acted unjustly, in order 
that the state may be saved, having many guard- 


-ians of its propmeties, Let the informer be com 


sidered a pious man, though his information affeet 
his most familiar acquaintance; for nothing is 
wore intimate or kindred-to a`men than his coun 
try, However let not the information regard things 
done th h involuntary ignorance, but of such 
crimes as .haye-been committed from a previous . 
knowledge of their enormity. A criminal who shows 
ermmjtg to the informer should be. gonerally hated, | 
that he may suffer the punishment of ingratitude, 
through which he deprives himself.of being cured. 
of the greatest of diseases, namely, injustice,- 
Further, let contempt of the Gods be consid- 
ered as the greatest of iniquities, also voluntary 
injury to parents, neglecting of rulers. and laws, 
and voluntary dishonoring of justice. Let him be 
considered as a most just and holy citizen who. 
honors these things, and to the rulerg indicates 
the citizens ‘that despise them, wage Poe 
Let it be esteemed more honorable for ‘a man to 
die for his country, than through a desire of life 
to desert it, along with probity; for it is better 
to- die well than to live basely and dasgracefully. 
We: should honor éach of the dead not, with tears 
or lamentations, but with good remembrance, and 
‘with an oblation of amnual fruits. For when we .- 
grieve: imnoderately for the deac, we are wngrate& 
ful to the terrestrial geniuses. $= . ©. 
.LEt no one curse him by whom he has been in» 
Jared; praise is more divine than defamation, _— 
:;, -s .He who is superior to anger: should be con= 
sidered a better citizen than he who therethrough 
Rot praiseworthy, but shameful is it: fo © 
cra aes temples and palaces in the sumptuousness 
of his’expense, Nothing private should be more | 
magnificent and venerable than things of a. public 
nature, f 4 : ce s 
Let him who is a slave to wealth and money 
be despised, as pusillenimous and illiberal, being 
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impres- sed by — possessions, yet leading 
a tragical enc vile life, The aninous man fs. | 
foresees all — concems, an is not disturbec 
by any accicent of fortune, 

: Let no one speak obscenely; lest his thoughts 
lead him to base deeds, and defile his soul with 
ence. Proper and lovely things it is well. 
and legal to advertise; but such things are. honored 
by being kept silent. It is “base even to menti ion 
something disgraceful, - 
` `; Let every one dearly eve his. lawful wife, 
and beget children by her, But let none shed. | 
the seed due his children into any other person, 
and let him not disgrace that which is hanobable 
- by. both nature and law. For nature produced the -> 

‘seed for the sake of producing the. children, and 

not-for the sake of lust, ©. ` 
l ‘A wife should be chaste, and refuse impious 

comection with other men, as by so doing she. wi 
wili subject herself to the vengeance of the | 
eniuses, whose office it is to expel those to 
iom they are hostile from. their houses, and to. 
produce hatred, 
noe He who fives a tge her to his ‘children . 
- should not be praiscd, but disgraced, as the — 
cause of domesti¢ dissension. 
As it is proper to observe these mandates, ; let 
him who transgresses them be subjected. to politi 
ical execration,: |. 
The law also orders that ‘these introducto 
suggestions be knoen by all the citizens, an 
should be read in the festivals after the hyms 
to Ilo .cdlled paeans, ‘by him who is appointed 
* . for. this purpoge by the master of the- feast, so 
that these precepts may POENA, in the minds 
of all who’ —— a 
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Soe ee RES Pa CALLICRATIDAS .... R 
-ON THE FELICLTY OF -FAQLIES - 
Z.: - . The univerge mst be considered ag a system 
aof kindred commmion or association, But every 
. system consists of certain. dissimilar contraries, 
~and is organized. with reference. to one particular 
. thing, -which is. the post excellent, and also with 
a view to benefit the majority. That we call. & 
choir is a, system of musical, communion in view 
of one. common thingj.a coneert of voices. Further 
a: ship's construction=-plen contains many: dissin- 
ilar contrary things, which are arranged with: ref~ 
_@rence to one thing which is best, the pilots- md 
. the common. advantage of a prosperous voysge.: ~ 
.. . . Ifow.a family is also a system.of kindred com 
~: Runion,, consisting of. dissimilar, proper parts; — 
we Orgenized in view of the best thing, the. father 
of the family,: the common. advantage being: unen= 
imity., In the samé memmer as_a.zither, every... . 
_ family requires three: things, épparatus,.organi> 
. ation, md, 2 pertain: manner of practise, or mis}. 
al use,.4n apparatus, being the composition ofall ` 
its'parts,is that From which the whole, and the 
whole system of kindred commmion.derives its con= 
~. Summation, A family is divided inte two divisions; 
_ man and the possessions; which latter.is the. thing 
. . governed, that. affords utility,: Thus alse; am anim- 
-A's fipst and greatest parts are aoul- snd body; 
- ,/ Boul being that which-governs and uses, the bo 
being that which is governed, gad affords utili- 
` ıı", ty. Possessiona indeed are the adventitous.in~ . 
— ** of hupan Life, while the bady is... tool 
bom along. with the soul,::and kindred to it, .0f 
the persans that somplete a family, -sowe are rela’ 
aves, and others.only. attracted aequaintanceg, 
- . She kindred are bom, from the same blood, .or-race. 
_ aye affinities are an accidental alliance, cam- 
; „Aencing. with the odmmunion. of :wedlack. These are 
Cither fathers or brothers; er nktemal and pater: 
. nal gmdfathers, or other relatives by marriage. 


But if the good arising from fricndehip is also 

to be referred to a family, — for thus it will 
becone greater and more magnificent, not only 

through en abundance of wealth and nany relations, | 
but alse through numerous friends, — in this case. 
it is evident that the family will thus become more 
more ample, and that fricndship is a-sociel relasion | 
tion essential to 4 family. Possessions are cith= | 
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the wants of life; the desirable produce an ele~ 


- er necessary or desirable, The necessary subserve | 


gent and well~ordered life; replecing:- teny other 
“‘mecessaries? ).- Bovever, whatever. exceeds what is n: 
‘4s necded for an- elegant and well=ordered life — 


are the roots of. wantonness, ‘insolence and dëse — | 


‘truction. Great possessions swell out with pride, 

-ant this leads to: arrogance, and fastidiousness, co 

~ eenceiving thet théir kindred, nation and tribe 

do. not equal thea: Pastidiousness letds to insol= 

ence, whose end. is-destruction, Wherever then, in f 

in femily or city there is 2 stperfiuity of pos~ 

- Bessions, the legislator must cut off and amputete | 
“ate the superfiui ties, BB a good husbandman prunes 


_., luxurious leafa 


© In the femily!s domestic. part thers: are three 
- divisions: the. govecmor, the husband; -the governed, 
the — ane the auxiliary, the E ot 


x ——— — 
ith’ respect to practical: and: — — | 
‘ation, one kind is dcespotic,. another protective; 
-and another political. The despotic is that which g 
‘goves With a view.tọ the advantage of the gov 
emer, and not of. oe — gs a master rules 
- his slaves, or a tyrant. his subjects, But the 
guardian doriination subsists ‘for the ‘skke of the 
governed, and not tire governor: as the ‘fsasseurs 
-fade the athistes, physicians over the Bick, ‘and 
préceptors over thelr pupils, -Theif-latiers are 
not direéted- to their owm advantage, but to the 
Bees of these they gover; those oi the tye 
an béine uridertaken for the sake of the 
that of the: messeure for the sake of exercising 
— — — and sere of — ‘credits 


as ~ 
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f 


for the imorat, Political donation; ‘however, 
-ains at’ the common benofit of both povemors mit 
E “governed, For in human affairs, . according to this - 


o 


X 


domination, are orgenized both a fabhily md a`. 
city; just as the world and divine affaind Bre.“ 


l -in correspondence. A fomily: end .a city stand in: 


a relation analogous to the goverment of the . 


‘world, Divinity indeed is the principke of nats 


àire, ond his attention is directed neither to. 
his om advantage, nor to private good, but. to 
that.of the publie. That is: why the world is cale 
led ‘cosmos; from the orderly disposition. ofall 
‘things, ss Which ate mitually orgenized of thd. most 
excellent ‘thing; which- ís-God,: wHo, acoording 
“to ‘our notiéns of him, iss celestial living’. 
“being, ixicofruptible,.and.the:principle and’ cause 
of the -ordérly disposition of the wholess 
Since therefore the usband rules gver.the 
wife; -he trul es with epowsr. —— despotic, pro- 
itġective, or political. -De owar ís out.of 
thé qüestion, as he dilig tly: attends: to her: | 
welfare; nor is it protective: miti » for he has 


Aste consider: himsel? also, It.. s therefore. 


“thet he rules over-her with a polities power,- 
‘aeco#ding te ‘whieh ‘both the ——— eed. govemed 
seek the common advantage. Hence wedlock is co= 
tablished with a view to the commmion of life. 
Those husbands that govem their wives — 

ally are by them hated; those that govem 
protectively are despised: being as it were mere 
app pendages and flatterers of their wives, But 
ose that govern them politically are both ad= 
mired and beloxed. Both these will be effected 
if he who govems exercises his power so that 
it may be ed with pleasure and veneration; 
Boing no at his fondness, but veneration at his 
ing nothing vile or abject. l 


He who wishes to marry . ought to teke for a 
wife one whose fortune is conformable to his om, 
neither above nor beneath, but of a property. 
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These who marry a wonen above their ondi Hen bive 
to contend for the masterskip; for the wife, sur- 
peerine her husband in wealth andlineage, wishes _ 
rule. over him; but he considers it to be worthy 
of him, and unnatural to submit te.his wifes, But. 
these who marry a wife beneath their condition | 
subvert the dignity and reputation of their Tama 
ily. me should imitate the musician, who having 
learned the proper tone of his voice, moderates 
it sa as to be neither sharp nor flat, nor broken, — 
nor strident. So wedlock should be adjusted to. 
the tone of. the soul, sa that the husbend and wife 
may accord, not only: in — be Ei but also. ia. ` 
adversity. The husband shoul s wife's reg 
‘Gator, master and —— = Lator, . in pay 
ing diligent attention . a — t9 — — 
*kasterx, in. goveming and exercising au rity 
over her, and preceptor in teaching her such 
things as are fitting for her to mow. This wir i 
‘be specially effected by him who, directing his © 
attention to worthy — rents; grom their family ~- 
marries a‘virgin in the flower of her youth. Such 
virgins are easily fashioned, and docile; and are 
naturally well — to be — hy, and 
to fear and, love ir husbands. 


Pa. 
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O° pepe omen > oe — 
“a THE bots OP A ema 


A woman shóuld be'a harmony’ of - rudence end’ 
temperance. Her soul should bè zealous to acm’ | 
quire virtue; so that she may be just, bravé, ` 
prudent, frugal, and hating vain-glory, Fumishedc 
‘with these virtues, she will, when. shë‘ becomes’: 

a wife, act worthily towards herself, her husbéhd, 
her children and her family. Frequently also such 
a woman will act beautifully towards cities, if 
she happens to rule over cities and nations, as: 
we see is sometimes the case in s-kingdom. If he 
_, subdues desire and anger, there’will ‘be prod&eced. 
~ a divine symphony. She will not be pursued: by'i]~ - 
legal loves, being devoted to hèr husband, child~ 
ren and family. Women fond of connections with. 
„outside man come to hate their families, both © 
the free menbers, and the slaves. They also plot. 
; against their husbands, ` falsely resenting - 
“them as the calumiators of all their acquaint~ 
ance, So that’ they alone may appear benevolent): 
,and they govem their families: in a way such ™- 
may be expected from lovers of indolence: 
ER conduct: leads to the destruction of every 
‘ cormon to husband and wifes - 
The body should also be: trained te Dun: 
“in food, *eléthes; ot eee hairdressing, 
d jewelry. ado te Smptuous eating, drink= 
>. garments. ‘and keepsakes ‘involve ém in ev= 
f crime, and faithlesmness to their husband ` 
*8* ——— It is‘ sufficient to satisfy- 
hunger and ret, and this from easily access ` 
-= ible things; and protéot thensdlves: Prem: the -7 
“gold by —— Of the: Lest description. > 


ary os 


SE “Fs quite a vide ‘to f En Hidhet brought 
.. from distant coiitries,- and bought at a — — 
pree. ‘It is albo great-folly.to search: af a 
`- @xcessively elegant garments, made: pritliont wii 
—— le er. other precious colors, . - 
ae ody! italt ds. no mare’. then. to | 
be — tron ‘cold and nakedness, for the eke 


kJ 
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propriety, and that is all it needs, Hen! s s. opini~ 
ons, combined with ignorance, depands inanities 
and. superfluities, No woman should be decorated | 
with gold, nor gems from -India nar any other  - 
country, nor plait her hair artistically, nor be. 
perfumed with Arabian perfumes, nor paint her 
face so that it may be more white or more red, 
nor give a dark tinge to her eyebrows and her’ eyes, 
nor artificially dye her gray hair, nor bathe -` 
vontinually, A woman of this sort is honting a ` 
oe ectator.of female intemperance. The beauty pro~ 
ced by prudence, and not by these particulars, - 
pleases women that are well born. Neither should 
she consider it necessary. to be noble, rich, bérth~ 
m a great city, glory, bave glory, and the friends” 
— of renowned or royal men. The presence of 
such should nct cause her any annoyance, but should 
they be absent, she should not’ regret them; their 
— will not hinder Ahe prudent woman from 
roperly. Her soul should not anxiously 
San abon them, but fgegré them. They are real~ 
ele — harmful than beneficial, as they mislead 
to misfortune; inevitable are treachery, envy and- 
calumy, so that.their possessor cannot be free 
Prom perturbabion,. . 
e should venerate the: Gods, ` thereby hoping . 
- te achieve felicity, also by obeying. the laws and, 
sacred institutions. of her country. After the. — 
she. should, honor and venerate her ting: the 
cooperate.. with the gods in. benefit their "chips 
TON, - 
_,. Moreover she’ ought to jive with her husband 
legally end kindly, . claiming nothing as hor own 
property, but preserving and protecting his bed; 
for this protection contains all things. In a be~- 
coming memmer. she should. bear my. stroke of forte 
une that may strike her. husband; k whether he is. wm 
fortunate in business, or makes. ignorant. mistakes, 
is sick, - intoxicated, or has copmection. with other 
women. This last is a privilege granted. to men,-but 
but not’ to- women, since they are pmished for. this 
offence. She muat submit to. the lay with equanip~ 
ity, — EE = — Likewise ——— 


4 
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bear his anger, his parsimony, complaints he may 
make of his destiny, his jealousy, his accusations 
of her, end whatever other faults he may inherit © 
‘From his nature, All these. she should cheerfully 
endure, conducting herself towards him with prud= . 
ence and modesty.A wife who is dear to her hus= 
band, and who truly performs her duty towards hin, 
is a domestic harmony, and loves the whole of her 
family, to which also she conciliates the benev= | 
olence of strangers. 

If however she loves neither her husband nor 
her children, nor her servants, nor wishes to see 
any sacrifice preserved, then she becomes the her~ 
ald of every kind of destruction, which she pike~ 
wise prays for, as being an enemy, and also prays. 
for the death of her husband, as being hostile to 
him, in order that she may be connected with other 
men; and in the last place she hates whatever 
her husband loves, . 

, But a wife will be a domestic harmony if she 
is full of prudence and modesty, f or then she | 
will love not only her husband, but also her child~ 
ren, her kindred, her servants, and the whole of 
her family, among which she numbers her posses~ 
gions, friends, fellow-citizens, and strangers. — 
Their bodies she will adom without. any superflu~ 
ous omaments, and will both speak and heur such 


— 


things only as are beautiful and good. She should ec 


conform. to her husband's opinion in respect to 
their common life, and be satisfied with those rel» 
atives and friends as meet his approbation. Unless 
she is entirely devoid of harm she will consid= 
er pleasant or disagreeable such things which are 
thought so by her husband, 


ON THE HARMONY OF A WOMAN 


.. Parents ought not to be injured either in 
word or. deed; and whateyer their rank in life, 
amall or great, they should be obeyed. Childron 
should remain with them, and never forsake then, . 
and almost to submit to them, even when they are 
ingane, in every allotted condition of soul or bod 
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body, or external circumstances, in peace, war,. 
health, sickness, riches, poverty, renown, igno=, 
miny, class, or magistvate's rank. Such conduct. 
will be wisely and cheerfully adopted by the pious 
ious, He who despises his parents will both among 
e living and the dead be condemmed for this crime 
by the Gods, will be hated by men, and under earth 
Will, together with the impious, be eternally pune 
ished in the same place by Justice, and the subter~ 
ranean Gods, whose province it is to inspect things 
ef this kind, ae ee Seay, ae Sy eG 1238 
The aspect of pa rents is a thing divine and. 
beautiful, and a diligent observance of then is 
attended by a delight such that neither a view of 
the sun, nor of all the stars, which swing around 
the illuminated heavens, is capable of pr ducing 
eny spectacle greater than this, The Gods are not 
envious in a case like this, l a 
We shoulld reverence parents both while living 
and dead, and never oppose them in any thing they 
gay or do, If ignorant of anything through dem 
ception or disease, their children should console. 
and instruct, but by ho means hate them on this : 
account, For no greater error or injustice can be 
committed by inen than to act impiously towards 
their parents, i 
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|. ARISTOXENUS: OF TARENTUM 


. After divinity and geniuses, . the greatest | 
_. respect should be pers to parents. and the laws; - 
not fictitiously,. but in reality preparing coum 
` selves to an observance of, and perseverance in, 
the manners and laws of our country, though they 
should be in a small degree worse than those of 


other countries,» 
(FROM THE FOURTH BOOK). 


But after these things follow the henors which 
should be paid to living — it being right 
to discharge the first, the greatest, and the most 
ancient of all debts.’ Every one, likewise, should 
think that all which he possesses belongs to those 
who begot and nurtured him, in order that he m l 
be ministrant to their want to the utmost of 8 
ability, beginning from his property: in the second 
place, discharging his debt them from things 
ponerse to his body; end in the third place, 
ron things pertaining to his soul; thus with usury 
repaing the cares and pains which his now very aged 
parents bestowed on him when he was young. Thro 
the whole of life, likewise, he should particularly 
employ the most respectful language in speaking to 
his parents; because there is a most severe pun 
ishment for light and winged words; and Nemesis, 
_ the messenger of Justice, is appointed to be the 
inspector of everything of this kind. 
_ When parents a re angry, therefore, we should 
yield to them, end appease their anger, whether 
t is seen inwords or deeds; acknowledging that a 
father may reasonably be very much enraged with his 
ae when he thinks that he has been injured by 
.._ Qn the parents! death, the most appropriate 
and beauti monuments should be raised to them; 
_ mot exceeding the usual magnitude, nor yet less 
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fan those which our ancestors erected for their 
parents. Every year, also, attention ought to be 
aid to the decoration of their tombs, They should 
T ikonies be continually remembered and reverenced, 
and this with a moderate but appropriate expense. 

. By always acting and living in this manner 
we shall each of us be rewarded according to our . 
deserts, both by those Gods and those natures that 
are — to us, and shall pass the greatest par 
part of our life in goed hope. 


* 
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EURYPHAMUS — - 
CONCERNING HUMAN LIFE. 


_ The perfect life of manfalls short indeed of - 
‘the life of God, because it is not self=perfedt, ` 
_ but surpasses that of irrational animals, partim 
Sipe ting as it does of virtue and felicity. For . 
neither is God in went of extemal causes, — ag 
‘he is naturally good and happy, end is perfect 
‘from himself; — nor any irrational animal., For 
brutes béing destitute of reason, they are also. 
‘destitute of the sciences srtaining to actions, 
But the nature of man partiy consists of his om 
roper deliberate choice, and partly is in want of 
the assistance derived from divinity. For that which 
-is capable of being fashioned by reason, which has 
en intellectual perception of things beautiful and 
base, can from earth erect itself and look to heay~ 
en, and with the eye of intellect can perceive 
the — Gods, — that which is capable of all 
this ewise receives assistence from the Gods, 
But in consequence of possessing will, delib- 
erate choice, and a principle of such a kind as 
enables it to study virtue, and to be agitated by 
the storms of vice, to follow, and also to apos= 
tacize from the Gods, == it is likewise able to 
be moved by itself. H ence it may be praised or 
blamed, partly by the Gods, and partly by man, acm 
cording as.it applies itselP zealously either ta 
virtue or vice. . hee eke ae —— 
Por the whole ‘reason of the thing is as follows: 
Divinity introduced man into the world as a most. . 
exquisite being;: to be honored reciprocally with 
Divinity, amd as the eye of the orderly systemat- 
ization-of everything, Hence also man gave — 
. names, himself becoming the character of them. He 
alsd  « invented letters, through these procuring 
a treastry of memory, He imitated the established 
order.of the universe, by Jaws and judicial prose 
_.« ebedings. organizing the commmion of cities, For ` 
` no iraman work is more honorable in the eyes of tho 
world, nor more worthy of notice by the Gods, than 


. 
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proper constitution of a city governed by good laws, 
distributed in an orderly fashion throughout the 
state, For though by himself no man amounts to 
anything, and by himself is not able to lead a 
life conforming to the common concord, and to 
th propor orgar.ization of a state, yet he. is well 
adapted. to the perfect system of. society. . 
’' Human life resembles a properly tuned and 
cared for lyre. Every lyre requires three things: | 
apparatus, t uing, and musical skill of the player. 
By apparatus we meem preparation of all the approp 
priate parts; the strings, (the plectrum) and other 
instrunents cooperating in the t of the 
instrument. By tuning we mean the adaptation 
of the sounds to each other. The musical skill is 
. the motion of the player in consideration of the 
tuning. Human life requires the same three things, 
mart ae is the preparation of the physical basis 
life, riches, renown, and friends, Tuning is the 
‘ organizing of these according to virtue and the. _ 
lews,Musical skill is the mingling of these accord» 
ing to virtue end the laws, virtus sailing with a 
prosperous wind, with no external resistance. for. 
elicity does not consist in being driven from the 
yerpore of voluntary intentions, but in. obtaining 
hoary nor mabey lacking — and servers; 
t inc etely possessing its ow proper powers 
which — to actions.. . j , : 
. .For man is not self=perfect; he is — 
He may become perfect, partly from himself, and 
rtly from some external cause. Likewise, he may 
xe perfect either according to nature or to life. 
According to nature he is perfect, if he becomes 
a gocd man; ag the virtue of everything is the 
climax and — the nature of that thing. 
Thus the virtue of the eyed is the climax and 
perfection of their nhture; . and this is also true 
of the virtue of the ears, Thus too the virtue of 
man is the climax and perfection of the nature of. 
man,but man is perfect according to life. when he 
becomes. happy. For. felicity is the perfection and 
comple}ion of human goods, Hence, again, virtue 
and prosperity become parts of the life of pan, '’ 
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Virtue, indeed, is a part of him so far as he 
is soul; but. ropen y; so far as he is comected 
with body; but both parts of him, #o far as he is 
an animal, For it is. the province of virtue to use 
in a becoming mmner the goods which are conformable 
to nature; but of prosperity to impart the use of 
them, The former, indeed imparts deliberate choice 
and right reason; but.the latter, energies end ace 
tions, For to wish what is beautiful n conduct, 


and good fortune. The pdlet saile well in conjimo 
tion with art and prosperous winda; the eye sees 
well in conjunction with acuteness of vision, and 
Light. So the life of men reaches its perfection 
through virtus ibsepf, and prosperity. i 
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HIPPARCHUS 
‘ON. TRANQUILLITY st 


Since.men live but for a. very short period, 

if their life is compared_to the whole of time, 
they will, as it were, make a most beautiful 
journey, if they pass through life with tran= 
quility, This they will best possess if they 
will accurately and scientifically know them~ 
selves, namely] that they are mortal and of a 
fleshly nature, and that they have a body which 
is corruptible, and can be easily injured, and 
which is exposed to everything most grievous 
and severe, even to their latest breath. 

In the first place, let us observe those 
things which hanpen to the body; such as pleurisy, 
pneumonia, phrensy, gout, strangury, dysenteryp 
lethargy, epilepsy, ulcers, and a thousand other 
diseases. But the diseases that can happen to 
the soul are much greater and direr. For all 
the iniquitous, evil, lawless and impious conduct 
in the life of man, originates from the passions 
ef the soul, For through unnatural immoderate 
desires many have. become subject. to unrestrained 
— and have not refrained from the most 
mholy pleasures, arising from connections with 
daughters and even mothers, Many have even des= 
troyed their. fathers and offspring. But what is 
the use to continue detailing extemally impending 
evils, such as excessive rain, draught, violent 
heat, and cold; so that frequently from the . 
anomalous state of the air, pestilence and famine - « 
arise, followed by manifold calamities making 
Whole cities desolate. Since therefore many such 
calamities impend, we should neither be elated 
by the possession of worldly goods,which might 
Tapidly be consumed by the irruption of some 
mall fever,' nor with what are conceived to be 
prosperous external circumstances, which from `~”. 
their own nature frequently decay quicker than 
they arose. For all these are uncertain and un= 
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stable, end are found to have their existence in 
many and various mutations; and no one of them is 
permanent, or immutable, or stable, or indivisible. 
Consideringn these things well, and also being: 
persuaded that if what is present and is imparted. 
to us, is able to remain for the smallest portion 
of time, it is as much as we ought to expect; we 
shall then live in tranquility, and with hilarity, 
generously bearing whatever may befall us, 

Now many peop le.imagine that all they have 
and what they receive from fortune and nature 
is better than it is, not realizing what it is in 
reabity; but such as it is able to become whan 
it has arrived at its highest excellence, fhey then 
burden the soul with many end — end nefarious 
stapid evils, when they are sudrenly deprive: of 
these transitory goods, That is how they lead a 
Bost bitter and miserable life. But this takes 
place in the loss of riches, op the death of frionc: 
friends and children, or in the privation:of cert= 
. ain other things, which by them are conceived to 
be possessiond most honorable, Afterwards, weep~ 
ing and. lamenting, they assert of themselves, that 
they alone are most unfortunate and miserable, 
not remembering that these things have hanpenec, 
and even now happen to may others; nor are the; 
able to understend the life of those that are now 
in existence, and of those that have lived in 
fomer times, nor to see in what great calamities 
end waves of evils many of the present times are, 
and of the past have been involved. Therefore consi 
sidering with ourselves that many who have lost 
their property have afterwards on acoomt of this 
very poss been saved, since thereafter they might 
either have fallen into the hands of robbers, or 
into the power of a tyrant; that meny also who hav: 
loved certain persons, and have been extremely ben - 
evolently disposed towards them, but have afterwai 
hated them extremely, — considering all these 
things, of which history informs us; and leaming 
likewise that many have been destroyed by their 
own children, end by those they have most dearly 
loved, and comparing our om life with that of 
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THOSA WHO MAVE BESH MORE UNKappy THAN WR have . 
been, and taking into account general human vies 
issitudes, that happen to others beside oursel~ 
ves, we. shall pass through life with greater 
trengquility. ! J F 
‘A reasonable man wil 1 not.think the calam = 
ities of others easy. to be bom, but not his own; 
since he sees that the whole of life is naturelly 
exposed to many calamities. Those: however who 
weep and lament, besides not being able to rem 
cover what they have lost, or recall to life 
. those that are dead, imped, ‘the soul to still. 
proto? perturbations; in consequence of its being 
illed with much depravity. Being washed end. pue 
` yified, we should do our best to wipe amy ur 
inveterate stains, by the reasonongs of philos= 
ophy. This we shali ——— by adhering to . 
prudence and temperance, being staisfied with 
our prevent circumstances, and not aspiring af» 
ter too many things. Men who gather a great 
abundance of external things do not consider 
that enjoyment of them terminates with this pres~ 
_ ent life, We should therefore use the presen 
goods; and by the assistance of the beautiful 
and venerable results of philosophy we shall be 
liberated from the insatiable desire off depraved 
possessions, 
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METOPUS ` 
CORCERNING VIRTUE 


Men's virtue is thw poroi of his nature, 
By the. proper nature of his virtue, every bein, 
becomes parfect, and arrives at the cimax of its 
excellence. Ths the virtue of the horse is that 
which makes the best of the horse's nature. The 
same reasoning applies. to details. Thus the virtue 
of the eyes is acuteness of vision; and this is 
the climax of the eyes’ nature, The virtue of -the 


t 


ears is acuteness of hearing; and this is the mur: . 


nature's climax. The virtue of the feet is swift~ 
ness; and this is the pedal nature's climax. 
.Every virtue, however, should include these 


three things; resaon, power, and deliberate choic: . 


reason indeed judges and contemplates; — TO 
hibits and vanquishes; and deliberate choice Tere. 


and enjoys propriety. Therefore to judge and con= 


late pertain to the intellectual part of the 
soul; to prohibit and vanquish are the peculiarity 
of the irrational part of the. soul; and to love 
and enjoy propriety includes both rational and im: 
rational parts of the soul; for deliberate. choice 
consists of the discursive energy of reason, and 
etite., Intentiong therefore,-pertains to the 
rational, but appetite to the irrational parts of 
We may diserm the multitude of the virtues 
by observing theparts of thesoul; also the growth 
end nature of virtue. Of the soul's parts, two 
rank first: the rational and the irrational, It is 


_ by ther rational that we judge and contemilate; 


by the itrational we. es are . 
impelled and desire. nese are either congordant 
or discordant, their strife and dissonance bei 
produced be excess or defect. The rational part's 
victory over the irrational produces. endurance 

and continence; When the rational leads, the irme- 
rational follows, both accord, and produce virtue. 
That is why endurance and continence are general]: 
accompanied by pain; for endurance resists pain} 
and continence pleasure, However, incontinence 


ee 


a 
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ani effeminacy neither resist nor vanquish pleas» 
ure, That is why men fly form good through pain, 
but reject it thorough pleasure, Likewise praise - 
and blame, and everything beautiful. in human con» 
duct, are produced in these parts of the soul, . 
This explains the nature of virtue, ae 
., Let. us study virtue's kinds and parts. Since’ . 
thg soul is divided into two parts, the rational 
‘and the irrational, the latter is also divided 
into two, the irascible. and appetitive part. By 
the rational we judge and contemplate; be the 
- irratiònal we are impelled and desire. The irasce 
ible part. defends us, and revenges incidental 
molestations; the appetitive directs and preser- 
-~ ves the body's proper constitution, So we see . 
- that the numerous virtues with all their differ- 
ences and peculiarities do little more than con» 
form to the distinctive parts of the soul, 
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CHTO. l 
ON PRUDENCE AND PROSPERLTY 


. Such is the mutual relation of prudence and 
prosperity. Prudence is explainable and reasonable, 
orderly end definite, Prosperity is enexplainable, 
. and irrational, disorderly, and indefinite, In 
origination and power prudence is prior to prose 
perity; the former governing and defining, the 
latter being governed and defined; but they are’ 
mituelly adjusting, concurring in the same thing. 
For that-whiok-limits and adjusts mst be explain- 
able end rea8onable; while that which is limited 
end adjusted is naturallyunexplainable end irra- 
tional, That is how the reason of the infinite's 
nature, and of the limiter subsists in all things, 


. Infinites are always naturally disposed to be lint: — 


ited and adjusted by things possessing reason end 

prudencem for in thlation to the latter the former 
stand as matter and essence. But finites are. self» 
adjusted and self-limited, béing causal and energet 


etic, : : . oe 
fhe mutual adjustment of these natures in 

@ifferent things produces a variety of adjusted 
‘substances. For in the camprehension of the whole 
ef things, the mtual adjustment of both the mov~ 
ing and. the pramme; is the world. There is no 

other possible way of salvation for the whole and 
the universe, than the adjustment of the things 
generated to the divine, and of the ever passive 
to the ever moved, The similar adjustment, in man, 
of the irrational to the rational part of the soul 
is virtue. for this cannot exist in case of mutual 
strife between the two. So also in a city, the 
" mutual adjustment of the governors to the governed 
` “‘producés strength and concord. Goveming is the 
Specialty of the better natire;, while being gov- 
amiod is more suited to the subordinate part. - - 
To both are common strength. and. concord, ‘A. simila; 
mutual adjustment exists in the universe and in 
the family; the febter being a. resultance of i 
allurements end erudition with reason, the Tehter 
of pains and pleasures, prosperity and adversity. 
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‘Men's constitution is such that he needs chen~ | 
ges, work and rest, sorrow and. gladness, pros 


perity and adversity, Somethings draw | 


tthe intellect towards. wisdom, and 
industry, and keep it there; others relax and dem. 
light, rendering the intellect vigorous end . 
prompt, Should one. cf there elements prevail, then 


> man's life becomes cnemsided, exaggerating. sorrow. 


and difficulty, or levity and smoothness. Now .- 
@l1 these should be mutually adjusted by prudenee, 
which discerns and distinguishes in actions the 
elements of limitation and infinity. That. is why 
prudence is the mother and leader of the other 
virtues. For it is prudence's reason and law which 


organize end harmonize all other virtues, | 


Summarizing: The irrational and explainable 
are to be found in all things; the latter defines 
end limits, the former is defined and bownded, The 


` resultance of both is the proper organization of 


the whole and the universe, 
— | ie eee 


God fashicned man in a way such as to declare 
that not through the want of power or deliberate 
choice, that. man is. ineapable of impulsion to 
beauty of conduct, In man was implanted a prin~ 
‘ciple such as to combine the. possible with the 
desirable; so. that while man is. the cause of power 
and of the, possession of good, God is that of 
reasonable impulse and incitation, So God made 
man tend to heaven, gave him. an intellective 
power, implanted-in him a sight called intellect, 
Which is capable: of beholidingg God, For without 
God,.it is impossible to discover what is best. 
and most beamtiful; „and withiut intellect we 
Cannot see God, since every mortal nature's es 
tablishment implied a progressive. loss of intel» 
lect, It is not.God, hawever, who effected this, 
but generation, and that impulse of the soul 
which lacks deliberate choice, 
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POLUS 
ON JUSTICE 


I think that the justice which subsists among 
men.may. be called the mother and nurse of the 
other virtues, Without it no man can be tempere 
ate, brave, nor poe In conjunction with 
elegance it is the harmony and peace of the whole 
soul, This virtue's strength will become more 
manifest if we compare it to the other habits. . 
They have a partial utility, and refer to one 
thing only; while this refers to a multitude, nay, 
to whole systems. It conducts the whole world» 
government, and is called providence, harmony, ` 
and Vengeance (Dike), by the decrees of a certain 
kind of geniuses, In a city it is justly called 
peace, and equitable legislation. In a house, it 
is the concord between husband and wife; the kind~ 
liness of the servant towards his master,- and the 
anxious care of the master for his servant, In 
_ the body, likewise, which to al] animals is the 

first and dearest thing, it is the healgh and 

wholeness of each part. In the soul it is the. 
‘wisdom. that.depends from science and justice. As 
therefore this virtue disciplines and saves both 
the whole and parts of every thing, mutualpy tun 
ing end familiarizing all things, it surely des» 
erves,by universal suffrages, to be called the 
mother and nurse of all things. ` 
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BIHEHIDAS THE LOCRIAN 
- ON A KINGDOM 


A king should be a wise man; thus will he be 
honored in the same manner as the supreme diy= 
inity, whose imitator he will be. As. the Supreme’ 

‘is by nature the first Bing and potentate, so 5 
vill a king be, by birth and imitation. As the 
former rules in the universe, and in the whole _ 
ef things, so does the latter in the earth, While 
the former governs all things etemally, and has 
‘a never-failing life, possessing all wisdom am 
himself, so the latter acquires science through 
time. But a king will imitate the First God in- 
the most excellent manner, if he acquires magnes. 
nimity, gravity, and the restriction of his wants 
to but few things, to his subject exhibiting a 
paternal disposition, ——— 

For it is because of this especially that the 
First God is called the father of both Gods and 
men, because he is mild to everything that is 
subject to him, and never ceases to govern with — 
poren regard, Nor is he satisfied with < ' 
eing the Maker of all things, but he is the 
nourisher and preceptor of everything beautiful, 
end the legislator to all things equally. Such 
also ought to be a king who on earth rules over 
. Nothing is beautiful, that lacks a director, 
or ruler. Again, no king or ruler can exist wi 
out wisdom and science, He therefore who is both 
a sage and a king wigl be an imitator and leg= 
itimate minister of God, 
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On KINGS. ae . 

Mey 3 areunents arently rove that ore 
being's nature is. —— to the world end om 
things it contains. Every animal thus conspiring | 


` (into mim end consent) end having such en organe ` 


ization of its parts, ‘it follews, through the - 
attractive progress of the universe aromd it, ah 
excellent and necessary evolution which ——— 
the general omamentatiam of the world, and: the __ 
peculiar permmEnce of everything it contains, 
HHence it is called the (ornamental) kosmos, 


. @nd is the most — beings . 


When we study its parts, we find thea menys. 
and naturally different, Pirst, ffp; ppf a being 


' who is`the best, b oth from its native alliance. 


to the world, and in its particular divinity. 


' (containing the stars caljed planeta, fo oe 


st end greatest series » Secind is the na 
of the geniuses, in the sublunary region, share 
bodies move in-a right line, Third, in the earth, 
and with us, the best being is man, SË whim the « 
divinest is a king, — other men in his . 
general. being. While his body resembles that: of 


other them,. being made of the same physical matter, | 


he was molded by the best souptore: who used — 


. af the -archet - Honce, in:@ certain respect, a 
. King is ome. an atone. being ‘the production. of: — 


supernel king, with whom -he is _always Temi liar). 


being. beheld by his subjects. in his kingdas. a a8: 
in a splendid light.  . 


`A-kingdom has. beon- gaid. tọ resemble an 


“the most-excellent of winged animals, who aaoi: i 
stares at the sun. A kingdom is also. similar. to ee 


the mm, becange it is divine; and becanse of. its - 
ekeoeding splendor cannot be seen without diffic~ 
ulty,. . by — — that are génuine, 
Por the numerous t ‘surround it, end 
the black eye=clo it — in those that. garc 
at it, as if they had ascended into some foreign - 
parami descnatrates that ‘their syes are. — 


— 
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Those however who oan Bafol$ arrive. thither, either 
because of. their familiarit fy he therewith, or their 
alliance with it, can use,i roperty: 
— the refore, is cone ling pure, genuine, 
» and-because of its preeminence, div 
kia — iftieult of access.. He who, is-establishe 
- èd therein should naturally be most pure and’. 
{think} clearly, that by his pérsonal stains. he’ may 
may not cbscuré so splendid an institution; as. | 
Be “persons ‘defile the most sacdred pieces and ` 
e impure. —— those they meet, But a kings 
who associa ba with the (best), shoubd be und 
realizing how much diviner than other. things | are,” 
both himself and ‘his prerogatives; and from the 
divine exemplar of which he is an image, he. should 
treat noth himself and -his subjects worthily. 
'- When other men are :delinquents, their mọst:., 
. holy purification causes them to imitate. their. 
rulers, whether laws.or king. ‘But kings who. sen~ 


mot-on earth find any thing. better than their. o — 


nature to imitate, - Should not meat -time- in ‘see 
‘any. wade] ether or kewer- than Go himself « a ne 
-abuld long search for the: — seeing, tha} -he.. 
exists in it; as a part of iti- go the -govemonr - 
. of- others. should snot: ignore: him by wham he.-also: 
ib geverned, Being ruled ig the suprese. omania 
c inasmuch as: there: às nothing mlexless in ‘the. : 


aniverss,- i 

a Aiking!s nemers “‘phowld alas be the. inspiration 
. f his government, Thus:its:bsanty: mil} — 
shine forth, since he #hocinitates e — 
"virtue will : surely“be dear ‘te him whom hé tta; 
and méch more dear will he be. to his. 


subjects l 
_No one whe is- beloved: by‘ the: divini ty. with. be: Thated 


~ by- nen: since neither do the -stars, nor- thomhals 


world. hate God.‘ For if thëy:hated their ruler:'até ~ 


“[éader, they would never obey him, But-it is hes 
— govern BO ahs heels — :hunan - — l 
Dö y governed, -Thea earthly king, afs.. 
—* not be deficient in any ‘of. . aa eed 
T distinctive ‘of ‘the heavenly ruler.’ -> iit. 
-Nô asian 6arthly King is something foredi 5: 333 
end. extemal, inasmuch så he ‘descends: to siut Lipa 
> heavens, so likewise his virtues may be con > 


iled, 


y 
7 


` 
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i sidered as workd of God, and to. descend upon 


him from divinity. You will find this true, tc 

you study out the whole thing from the 
7s in earthly king obtains possession of bis. subje 
: Jects by. an t, which is the first essential. 
The truth of this may be gathered from the state — 
of affairs _ produced by the destruction of the usuz 
-wmanimity among citizens, which indeed is mich - 
inferior to:a-divine and royal nature. Such. 
netures are not oppressed. by æy. such poverty; . 
‘put, conforming to intellect, they supply the wants 
wants of others, assisting- thas in camen, being 
perfect. in virtue, But the friendship obtaining - 


- in a city, and which possegses.a certain -common 


end, imitates the concord of the universe. No city 
-could be inhabited without an institution of mage 
istrates. To effect this, however, and to preser- 


_ we the city, there is a necessity of laws, a polii 


geal domination, and a govemor and the govemed, 
Al}: this happens for the general good, for únanim- 
~- ity, and the condent of the people in hamony 


. with orgmic efficiency. Likewise, he who governs 


-according to virtue, is called a king, and is so 
in reality; since he possesses the same friendshi; 
and coommion with his subjects, as divinity pos 
gesses with the world, and its contained natures. 
All benevolence, however, ought to be exerted, in 
_ the first place, indeed, bybthe king towards his 
" Subjects; second, by the subjects towards the 

3. end this pedevolende should be similar to 
that of a parent towards his chijd, of a — 
towards his Aes and of the law towards th 
- Law-abidi 

ggiemmen iere is. one virtue’ pertaining to the - 

“and to the life of men. No: one ‘should, 
igence, solicit the assistance of oth 

Bite — he is able. to —— kiasi with wha 
‘nature. gh (in the city 
there is a certain —— of goods, yot every 
one should live so as to be self-sufficient; ad 
. the latter requires the aid of none others. in. 
: his passgae through life, If therefore it-is nem 
— +, lead en active life, it is —— 


~ 


mat a king, though he should also consume other 
will nevertheless be self~erxfficient, Por | 
have totais through his own vistu. and-in using 
theese, he will not use thes by any virtue other 
then that by which he regulates his om life. For 
he mist follow d virtue of this kind, since he ean- 


.. Bot roeure anything more more excellent. God, indeed, | 
ne ‘neither ministers nor servents, nor 
any mandate, and. neither c — 


i — -that aro obedient to hin, r disgracing 
3 Q (o2 
these that are disobetiemt, — admini sters 
ęEreat en empire. In 4.samer to me i mest 
worthy “of in imitation, into all ‘things he instills. | 
most zealous desire to participate in his nature. | 
As he is good, the most: easy’ possible cammnica- 

- $ti thereof-is his ety work, Those who imitate 
“him find- that” this imitation enables then to aps - 
“~Gomplish everything else better, Indeed this imit- 
‘ation of God is the sélf-sufficiency .ef everything | 
‘élse; for-there is am identity, ahd no difference 
‘between the virtues that haké things acceptable 
_to God; -and ‘those ‘that imitate him; and isainet. our 
‘garthly king, in a similar manier self~sufficient? : 

By. assimilating hinself°to one, and that ‘the-most 
‘excellent. nature, che will ‘beneficently endeavor: to 
‘assimilate’ all his subjects to himself.: `- 

. Such kings, . however, as towards ‘their subjects 
X violence and’ yksion entirely destroy in. 

- every. individual of. He: ‘comminity a’readines’ to 
imitate him. Iñ thout benevolence, no assimilation 
48 possible; Gince benevolence particularly effaces 
fear, It.is indeed. mich to be desired that. pet 
nature should not be in want of’ persuasion; 
is the relic of :bumm. depravity, of. which thie tempe.. 

oral. ‘being palged tamig Rot. -destitute, Persuasion, | 


phiefiy used, m — Fl ice from: —— A 3 
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‘ghe good by abad education, may.be strengther sd 


by the king's eloquence, may have their diseased 
minds healed, end their depravity's. dazecmess 


. expelled, may become.min of an intimate ase 


sociate, whose influence may persuade them, . 
Though originating from wideel rable seeds, yet 
(this royal influence) is the: source of a certain 
ood to humans, in. which langtage supplies our 


deficiencies, in our mutual converse. 


a i > Hp who “has a sacred and divine conception of thing: 


— 


_wWili in reality be aking. Pérsuaded by this, he ` 
-will be the causdé*of.all good, but of no evils — 

. Evidently, as.he is fitted for society,. he will 
_ become. just. For commmion or association con 


sists in equality, and in its distribution.Justice 


epg ET * communion participates, For 
_itis ossihle for a man to be unjust, and get 
ae distribute i k z 


i “equality; or that ue should distribute 
equality, . yet not be adapted to association. 


How is it possible that he who is self-suf- 


re ‘ 
_ ficit should not be continent? For sumptuous 
‘mess is the mother of incontinence, and this of 


miton insolenceé, anf from this an innumerable 


“host of ills, But ‘self-sufficiency is not master- 
-qd by sumptuousness, nor by any of its derivat= 
ive evils, but itself being a principle, it leads - 


all things, and is not led by any. To govern is 


$ the province of God, and also of a king, (on_which | 
account.indeed, he is called self~sufficient); so 


to both it pertains not to be governed by any one. 


.'.. Evidently, these ‘things cannot be effected 
` without prudence, and it: is mmifest that the.. 
-world’s intellectual prudence is God, Por- the wor: 
-reveals graceful design, which would be impossibl«~ 


without prudence, Nor is it ible. for- a King 


. without prudence tò possess these. virtues; I. memm 


justice, contimeict,; sociability and kindred. ; 
virtues. - s — ye l eee 
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— eS oR PARTE” 
eties . divinity, nor. diyon i osdnsaing “this Jenst 
widdom will ever ‘advise’ any one: sn a Tis — 


feeble with age, For he cho honore his pron by 
ifts will be reconpénsed by God; for without this, 
— wilt not PY ‘ony. attention to ‘the prayers 


“mateg, when thes are praia adorned ånd 
worthily honored by`ùs,. pray for us, ‘and i pore: the 
‘Gods to bestow on us’ the most excep lent git and 
do the contrary when | we déshise them. nevther" ‘of whid 
which occurs with inarnimat inkas. ‘Hence 
he who behaves worthily. ‘towards ‘his parents: and pros 
genitors, and other kindred, will: ‘possess the 
most worthy of all’ Statues, ‘and: the’ best ‘calgulated 
to endear him to’ divinity." Every ‘intelligent person, 
therefore, should honor: and venerate his parents, 
and should dread.their execrations and unfavorable 
prayers, knowing that. many of. them. take effect. _. 

iit Nature: haying disppsed the matter thus, prudent 
yond modest men. mil} — ‘their’ eit ee Berens pror 
.genitors 9 treagyre i 
if they dte botore. the ghildren hav have: 7 riba ‘Bere, 
the latter will: bo longing for them.*Moreover, pro 


Eitor ‘Wi’ be: terrible: in‘ the extreme tò: their 
i ved Ob: ptupid: “offspring, The —— — to 


iB- deaf’ to these. considerations wi 
“i Ligand perdene be considered, as: iny ——— 


PINTS, or wants mem co. > en 


"POETS, DAUGHTER © OF P GALLTOPATES. 
. ON. WOMAN'S TEMPERANCE. 


A woman, ought to be wholly. — and modèst; . E 
bat she will never be a character of this kind . 
without virtue, which renders precious whatever .. 
cofitaing it, The eyes*s ‘virtue is sight; the. 
ears,’ he ‘A horse's virtue makes if good; 
while the virtue if man gr woman makes them wor __ 
thy. A woman's principal ‘virtue is temperance, 
wherethrough she will be able to “honor and love 
her ‘husband, `. ont 

‘Some, perhaps, may not think that it — * 
a woman: to p pe ceoph aes any more than it is sutt- 
able for her to e on horseback, or to harerigwe - j 
in-public. But I think- that while- there. are ver: 
tain. empleyments specialized to each sexp that —_ 
theré' are some ¢ommon to both man: and’ woman, : whe 
while. ‘ome: ‘belong to -aset only proferentially: 
Male avocations: are to lead an arty,- to govem, o 
— to. harangue: in — Female avoéations áre ` 
to ero adrd the: house, te stay-at-home, to receive -~ 
minister. to:her husband. Her particalar vir ~ 
tues-are -fortitude,. justice and prudence. ‘Both 
shtisband and wife should. achieve ‘the. virties of | 
““the body and the soul; for as bodily health is `- 
— ee to. both, so also is health-of the — 

«a. The bodily virtues, however, are heal th, 
aired. vigor of sensation; end beauty. With - 
 Yespect..to the virtues, also, :some: are -peouliary - 
ay.auktablo--to men, and some: to women. Fortitude- 

@ad prudence rogard the man more than ‘they do th ~ 
the. woman;. both en aeceount of. the bodily h — 
and the soul~powor; but. ‘temporence pee era, 
bekongs:to the womans- 
-7 It would: berwel to Ehow ‘the nimber md- 

: ay of. the — — which this virtue is. 


— . —— 
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ing the urgics ‘and mystcrics of. bele. Pifth, ` 
in being. cautions and odcrate. in. sacrifices:.to 
the divinities. of thosc, ‘hoewever, the grat- . 
est and most comprchcn@ive.cause.of temperance 
is undofipedness in the marriage bed; and to havo 
connexion . with none but. her husband. . 

‘By such lawlwssness she acts unjustly ‘towards. 
tho Gods who preside over nativitics, changing . 
them from gonuine to spurious. assistants to her - 

- Pamipy and kindred, In the second place, shc.acts: 
'_.ynjustly towards the g ods.who preside ocr Nate. 
‘urc, by whom she and all her kindred sol ; 
swore that she would lawfully. associate wi 
her husband in the association of lifc, ana the 
procreation of childrom. Third, gho. injurcs her 
country, in not observing its decreceg It is. .” 
frivolous and unpardonable, for the sake of pleas 
ure and wayward insolenec,..to offend: in a mattor 
':. whore the crime is so groat that the groatest. _ 
n pURishment, death, is ‘ordaincd, AL} such insolent 
conduct. ends in death, Besides, for. this offcnéc 
thoro. hes boon discovertd.no purifying romody; 
which might turn such guijt ‘into purity. bekowed 
by the divinity, for God is mest -avereo tothe- 
pardoning of .this crime. tho bost indication: of - 
a woman's chastity towards hor husband is- bor 
childron's: rescmblance: to their, father, This saf fime- 
ccs about ‘the mgriiago»bed, ; 
As to body-ordismonta, a ‘woman! s: armon ts should 
he white and: simplom and not supo us. They mil 
be so:if they are neither: ‘transparent: ‘ner -varegat~ 
. edy nor woven from silk, inexpetisive,. and white, 
This will prevent excessive omanéntation, Tum ry, 
and superfluity of clothes; and will avoid the’ imi 
itation of depravity by others, Neither gold- nor 
.@meratds should ornament her body; fort are 
very. expensive, and exhibit pride. - mid ape - 
Togence ‘toward .the vulgar., Besides, a city governed 
“by geod. laws, and wekl organized, should adjust ali i 
-all its interests in an equable. legislation; which ` 
-therefore would expel from the city the jewelers - 
who-gaké such things, 
A women — "besides, iLLumtinate hor Fae, i 
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not by powder or. rouge, but by the natural glow . 
from the towel, adorning herself with modesty,. - 

rather than by art. Thus she wil} reflect honor . 
nets oy pene cand her — ry ci 

. As to gadding, women iefly go out of ` 
their houses to sacrifice to the municipal tute]- 
ary divinity , for the welfsre of her husband and 
her kindred, Neither shoudd a woman go out from 
her house at dawn er dusk, but openly when the fo 
rum is full of people; accompanied by one, at mos’ 
two. servants, to see something, or to shop. 

As to sacrifices of the gods, they should be fr 
gel, and suited te her ability? she should abstai 
, from celebration of orgies, and the Gybelean sac 
en poro gas at home, For the municipal law fo) 

bids them to women, Moreover, these rites inad © 
intoxibation and insanity. A family-mistress, pre 


siding over domestic affeirs, should be tompomte 
eat eter: — — 
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i A eS Bann p , | 
CSTO o GRENTAS S S o ae 
'- -Every virtue is perfected; as was shown in 
the beginning, by reason, ‘delibcrate choicė, 
and power, Each of these, however, is by itaclf 
not a part of virtue, but its cause. Such, ther - 
therefore, as have the intellective and gnostic. 
part of virte (the theoretic virtues), arc eal» 
led skilful and intejligent; but such as have 
its ethical and preparatory parts, are cblled 
useful and equitable. Since, however, man is... 
naturally adapted to act unjustly from cxcit= `. 
ing causes, these are three: the love of please 
ure of corporeal enjoyments, avarice in. the accum 
Qlation of wealth, and ambition in surpassing 
‘equals or fellows, Now it is possible to. oppose.. 
to these such things as procure Fear, shame, or 
desire in men; fear’ through the laws, shame through 
the Gods, and desire through the energies of 
reason. Hence youth should be taught from the very 
first to honor the Gods and the laws, Following - 
these, every human work, and every kind of human 
life, by the participation of — and piety; 
will sail prosperously over the sea (of gener- 


~ 


ation). 
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SEXTUS THE PYTHAOREAN 
SELECT SENTENCES 


L To neglect things of the anallest consequonce 
is not the. least thing in human life. 
2,.The sage and the sontemner of wealth most 
resemble God, 
. 5e Do not investigate the name of God, because 
ou will not find it. For everything called by a 
ome receives its appellation from that whi 
is more worthy than itself, so that it is one per 
son that calls, and another that hears, ho is it, 
therefore, who has given a name to God?- The word 
"God" is not a name of his, but an indication of 
eri vod ipa li ft ines able of ) i i 
“4, God is a lig c e of receiving its 
opposite, (darkness). i . l l 
s You have in yourself somothing` similar to 
God, and therofore use yourself as the tamle ef. . 
gea on account of that which in you resembles. 
ode” — — l 
- 6. Honor God above all things, that he may rule 
over you. ` x 
7. thatevor you honor above all things, that 
which you so honor will have dominion over you. 
But if Mies give yourself to the domination of God, 
you will thus have the dominion over all things, 
~ 8. The greatest honor which can bo paid te God 
is to know end imitate hin, . he DEA EE es M 
9. Thero isnot thing, indocd, which wholly 
resembles God; nevertheless the imitation of him 
as much as possible by an inferior nature is grate: 
fal. to him, — — ele — joer Tug 
. 10. God, indeod, is not in want of anything; bui 
the wise man is in want of God alone. Ho, there= 
fore, who is in want of but few things, and those 
Necessary, emilates him who is in t of nothing. 
‘11, Endeavor to bo great in. the estimation of 
ea ae eo among men avoid envy, .  —— 
12, The sage whose estimation with men was but 
geal. * o- he was living, will be renomed when 
e is de 


ey 
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13. Consider lost all the time in which you 
` do not think of divinity, 

14, A good intellect is the choir of divinity, 
<. 15, A bad intellect is, the choir of evil gen» 

iuses, 

15. Honor that. which jis just, on this very acx« 
comt that it is just. 

17, You will not be conceiled from divinity 
when you act unjustly, nor even when you think of 
acting so. . 

18, The foundation of piety is continence, but 
the sumit of p — is love. to God. 

19. Wish that what is expedient _and not what 
is pleasing may happen. to you. ~ 

‘Such as you wish your neighbor to be, to 
yeu, such also be to your neighbors, 

21, That which God gives you none can take 


WEY » 
22. Neither do, nor even “think, of. that which 
you ard unwilling .God should know, f 
23. Before you do anything, think of God, that 
his’ Light may precede your energies, 
4 24, a The soul, i is illuminated by the recollection 
Go 
25; The use of” animal food is indifferent, but 
it. is more rational to abstein from them, | 
. 26. God.is not the atithor of any evil. P 
27. Xou should. not possess morc than the use 
of mhe body. requires, 
i — apn those things that. i no, ‘one can take 
away . 
29. Beer. thet which is necessary, as itis 
necessary. . 
. 30. Ask of God. things ‘such as it is worthy of 
God to bestow, 
31. The reason that is in you, is the light. of © 


Ta life 
. Ask from God, those things that. you cannot ; 
— -from men 
83. Wish. that those things which labot ought 
to precede, may be possessed by. you ator l labar. 
Sa. Be not anxious to please the miltitudel 
35, It ie not proper. to despise those — 


. 
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of which we shall be in want after the dissolution 
of the body, i 
- 36. Do not ask of divinity that which, when 
you have obtained, you cannot pe etually possess, 
- Of. Accustom your soul after (it has conceiv= | 
ed all that is great of )divinity, to ecnceive 
seme thing greek. of itself. 
38. Estemm precious nothing which a bad man 
can ‘take Prom you, 
39. He is dear to divinity, who considers 
those things alone precious, ‘which are esteemed 
to be so by divinity. * 
40, Everything g_miperflucus is hostile, 

41, He who loves that which is not expedient, 
will not love that which is expedient, 
` 42, Phe intellect of the sage is always with 

divinity. 
43, "God dwells iri the intellect of the wire 
mane 
44, The wise man is always similar to himself, 
&5, Every desire is insatiable, and therefore | ; 
is always in want. 
. 46, The knowledge end imitation of divinity 
are alone sufficient to beatitude, 
47, Use — as poison. 
48, Noth 8 se P eouliar to wisdom as trath. 
49, Yhen yo you preside over men, remember that 
divinity presides over you also, 
50, Be persuaded that the end of life is te 
live. contommably to divinity. 
vi —— affections are. the begirmings 
of sorrows, ` 
52, An evil ‘disposition is the disease of the 
— but injustice and impiety is the death - 
of it.. 
.55, Use ell men in a way such 2 “as if, after 
Ged you were the common curator of all things, © 
bay He who uses badly mankind, badly uses hime. 
sel 
_ 85, Wish that you may be able to benefit your 
. enemies, . 
56. Endure all. — in order that you méy 
live conformably to God. . 
57. By honor a _Wise men, you will honor - 
yourself. 
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Sy -In ali your aotions, keep God.before. 
your eyes. 

59. You may refuse matrimony, in order to live | 
in incessant presence with God, If, however, pou 
know how to fight, and are willing to, take a wife, 
and beget children, 

: 60, To live, indeed, is not in our power; but 
‘to live rightly: is.. 

61. Be unwilling to entertain accuseations ag= 
ainst a man studious of wisdom, 

. 62, If you wish to live successfully, you will 
have to avoid much, in which you will come out 
only. second-best, 

— $b you. should be any cup that quenches 

38 

64. Fly fras intoxication as you. would from ins 
_ sanity. — ay 
65. io riginates from e.body. 
66. do goin that you are suffering a great. 
punishment when you obtain the object of com 
oreal desire; for desire will never be satia~. 
ied with the attainments of any such objects. 
67,. Invoke God. as. a-witness to whatever. you. 
68. the bad man does net: think that there isa 
Providence, 
69. Assert that your time man te he who in you 
possesses wisdom, - - 
70. Thé wise man participates in God. 
71, Wherever that which in you ie, wise. resides, 
‘there also is your true good, 
72, That which is not harmful to the soul does 
not haz the man, 
_ 73. He who unjustly éxpels from his’ body a wise 
man, by. “his iniquity confers a benefit on his. -> 
victim; for he’ thus is liberated from his bonds, 
74. Only through soul=ignorance is a man — 
dened by Pear of death, = - 
75. You will not possess intellect. till you. 
understand that you have it. 
76, Realize that your body is the garment of 
_ your soul; and then you will preserve it pure, 
77. re geniuses let not the impure soul 
escape then, 


* =» 


> 
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. 78. Bot to every man epesk of God, | 
79. there is danger, and no negligesble one, . 
` to ppeak of God even the: s that are true. 
— a A true assertion about God is an assertion 
of God. 

81. You should not dare to Bpeti of God to the 
. multitude. 
— He who does. not worship God does” not nov : 


— He who is worthy of God is also a god amon: 


Pie It is.better.to have`nothing, than to pos: 
sess much, and art it to no one. 

85..He who thinks that there is a God,’ and th: 
he protects nothing, is no whit ‘better than he t. 
does not believe there is a Gods - 

86. He best honors God who. makes his: intellec: 
as like God as possible, 

87, Who injures none has none to fear. 

88, No one who leoks dow to the earth is wise 

b9. To bie is to deceive, and be deckived, 

%0, Recognize what God is, and that in you 
whi th recognizes God, 

@, It is not death; but a bad life, which des- 
troys the soul. ” i 

92. If you knew Him by whom you were made, you 
woul know yourself, 

9% It is not possible-for a man to live com= 
‘formaly to Di ty, unless he acts — 
well md justly. 

94, Divine wisdom is true science. 

95, You should not dare to. speak of God. to. an | 

ure soul. 

96. The wise man follows qod,- and Gott follows 
the sal if the wise man. 

97. A king rejoices in those he ovens, and 
thereBre God rejoices in the wise man, He who 
gover likewise. is ins pri è — those he 
govem: and therefore Go sparable from 

e.sal ‘of the wise wen, which e defends and 
govore, $ x 

%, The wise man is govemed by God, .and on | 
thi) account is Blessed ; l 


- 
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99. A seientific knowledge of God causes a 
man to use but few — — 
100, To use many wordsi in speaking of God | 
obscures the subject. .. ii — 
_ 101. The man mic posnonsos a knowlede of God 
Will not be very itious. rare 
102. The crudite, chaste and wise soul is the 
prophet of the truth of od. i 
103. Accustom yourself always.to lock to the 
Divinity. 7s . 
104 A wise intellect is the mirror of God, 


(these sentences were preserved by Rufinus,~a 
Christian writer, who would not have taken the 
troublo to do so unless indeed thoir mtrinsic 
worth had beon as great as it is. 


ne Poe a 
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SELECT PYTHAVOREAN SENTENCES, 
. le From the PROTREPTICS OF LAMBLICHUS 


105. As we live through soul, it must be said 
that by tho virtue of this we do live well; just 
as because we see through the eyes, we see well 
through their virtues. : 

106. It mst not bo — that gold can be 
injured by rust, or virtuo. by baseness, 

107 We should betake ourselves to virtue as to 
an inviolable temple, so that we may not be ome 
posed to any ignoble insolence of soul, with rose 
pect to our communion with, and continuance in 


life, 


. + 108» We should confide in virtue as in a chaste 
wife; but trust to fortune. as to an inconstant 
mistress, * 

109. It is better that virtue should be receive’ 
accompanied by poverty, then wealth with violonce; 
oe frugality with health, than veracity with 

scase, . ` $ i : 

. 110..4n overabundance of food is harmful to 
the body; but the body is preserved whon the soul 
is disposed in a becoming manner. . 

111, It is as dengcrous to give powor to a 
depraved man, than a sword to a madman. — . 

. 112. As it is better for a part of the body 
that contains purulent decay to be bumed, than 
to continue as it is, thus also is it better flor 
a depraved man to die, than te continue to live, 

113. The theorems of philo y are to be enjfoy-. 
ed as much as possible, as if they were ambrosia 
and nectar. For the resultant pleasure is gonuiney: 
incorruptible end divino., They are also capable of 
producing magnenimity, and though they cannot 
make us ctormal, yet they enable us to obtain a 
scientific knowledge of eternal natures, ` _ 

114 If vigor of sensation is, as it is, con~ 
sidered to be desirable, so mich more stromiousiy 
should we endeavor to obtain prudence; for it is, 
as it were, the sensitive vigor of the practical 
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intellect, which we contain, And.as throwh the 
former we: are not deceived.in sensible perccps. 
tions, so through the latter we avoid falso roas 
-onings in practical affairs, | — 
115. We shall prperly venerate Divinity if 
P purify our intellect from vice, ts from a stain 
stain, A Pare : 

i 116, A tomple should, indeed, be adorned with 
gifts; but our soul with disciplines, . 

117. As the lesser mysteries are to be doliv» 
ered before the greater, thus also discipline ; 
must precede philosophy. . ath oe 

Tie. The fruits of the earth, indeed, appear 
Annually; but the fruits of philosophy ripen at 
all scasons, . o Sy ete s 

119. As he who wishes the best fruit must. 
pay most attention to the land, so must the greate 
est attention be paid the soul, if it is to prog 
duce fruits worthy of its nature, 


2. FROM STOBAEUS 


120. Do. mot even think of doing what ought 
not to be done, — — 
ik 121. Choose rather to be strong in soul, than 

body. 2... e i 

122. Be sure that laborious. things contribute 
to virtue, more than do pleasurable things, 

123, Every passion of the soul is most hostile 
to its salvation, . 

124. Pythagoras said that it is most_diffice 
ult simultancously to walk in many paths of life, 

25. Pythagoras said that we must choose the 
best life; flor custom will make it pleasant. Wealth 
is a weak anchor; glory, still weaker; and simile 
arly with the body, dominion, and honor, Which 
anchors are strong? Prudence, magnanimity and’ fort= 
itude; these can be shaken by no. tempest. This is 
the law of God, that virtue is the only thi F 
strongs all else is a trifle, (Taylor thinks that 
this and the next six sentences are wrongly attribe 
uted to Socrates, and arc by Democrates or Demo= 
philus). : 


$ 


. 


- yee: 


` est good, - Pythagoras, 
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_ 1266, All theeparts of human life i 
—— statuo, should be pete * Ri 
e sas AL i : 
estal, so should Seed a aa movable op its ped- , 
choicc, if ho is worthy. . P 
_ 228. Incense is.for thegiods, but praise to 
goed men. . 
129, Men unjustly accused of acting unjustly 
should be shoupd be defended, while those who 
excel should be praised. ae 
_ 130. It is not the sumptuous adornment of the 
horse’ that earns him praise, but the nature of th 
horse himself; nor is the man worthy merely beca 
ause ha owns great wealth, but he whose sou} is 
generous, . | ` So, 
131, When the wise man opens his mouth the beat . 
ties of his soul prema! themselves to view as 
the statues in a temple (when the gates aré open- 


ed 
i32. Remind yourself that all men assert that 
sdam is the greatest good, but that there are 
few who strenuously endeavor to obtain this great- 
433. Be sober, and remember to be disposed to 
believe; for these are the nerves of wisdom, — 
Epicharmus, 
134. It is better to live lying on the grass, 
enfiding in divinity and yourself, than to lie 
m a golden bed with perturbation, ae 
135, You will not be in want of anything, 
mhich, i$ is in the power of Fortune to give or 
take away.—~ pythagoras. Ai Bes — 
136. Despise those things which you will 
hot, want when liberated from the body; and ex- | 
ercising yourself in those things of which you 
will be in want,when liberated from the body, _ 
be sure to invoke the Gods to become your help~ 
ers, — Pythagoras, | + J — 
37. It is as impossible to conceal fire in 
‘a garment, as a bese deviation from rectitude 
in time,—- Demophilus, rather than S cerates. 
N — Wind increases fire, but costom, love. 
Ibidem, ; l 


a 
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139. Only those are dear to divinity, who are 
hostile to injustice. es Democritus or Demophilus, 

1490, Bodily necessities are easily procured- by 
anybody; without labor or molestation; tut those 
things whose attainment demands effort and trouble, 
are cbjects of desire net to the body, but to deprave 
praved opinion, Aristoxenus the Pythagorean. 

141, Thus spoke Pythagoras cf desire: This pas 
sion is various, laborious and veru multiform, Of. des 
desires, however, some are acquired and artificial, 
while others are inborn. Desire is a certain tend= 
enoy and impulse of the soul, and an appetite cf 
fulness, or presence of sense, or of an emptiness 
and absence of it, and of non=pereeption. Thre 
three best knew kinds of depraved desire are 
the improper, the babe pedir oe te, and the w= 
seasonable., For desire is either immediately in» 
decorous, troublesome or illiberal; or if not 

absolutely so, it is improperly vehement and . 
ersistent, Or, in the third place, it is impel- 
ed at an improper time, or towards improper ob- 

jects, — Aristoxenus, 

142, pythagoras said, Endeavor not to conceal 
your errors by words,. but to remedy them by ree 

roofs, i š ‘ 

p 143. Pythagoras said, It is not go difficult to 

erp, as not to reprove him who errs.. K 

44. As a bodily disease cannot be healed, if 
it is concealed or praised, thus also can neither 

a remedy be applied to a diseased soul, which is 

badly guarded and protestsa; = Pythagoras. 

145. The grace of freedom: of A hry like beauty 

in season, 18 productive of greater delight. 

146. To have a blunt sword is as improper as 

to. use ineffectual freedom of speech. — 
147. As little could you deprive the world of 

the sun, as freedom of speech from erudition. 

148, As one who is clothed with a cheap robe 
or arise a good body~habit, thus also may he whose 
life is poor possess freedom of speech. 

149. Pythagoras said, prefer those that reprove, 

to those that flatter; but avoid flatterers as 

much ae enemies.. l — 
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150. The life of the avaricious resembles a 
funeral. banquet. For though it has all desireble 
elements no one rejoices, ; 

151. Pythagoras said: Acquire continence ag 
the greatest strength and Wealth. , š 
152., "Not frquentľřy man from man,” is one of — 
the exhortations of Pythagoras; by which obscurely 
he signifies that it is not proper frequently to 
engage ‘in sexual connections, — 

53. Pythagoras said: A slave to his passions ` 

cannot possibly be free, — 

16. Pythagoras said that intoxication is the 
preparation for insanity, e A 
X 155. On being asked how a wine-lover mightbe 
cured of intoxication Pythagoras said, "If he fre- 
quently considers what were his actions during in= 
toxication. - l — 
` 156. Pythagoras said that unless you had some» 
ng better than silence to say, you had better 
keep silence. l — 

157. Pythagoras seid, that rather thm utter 
an idle word you had better throw a stone in vain, 
158. Pythagoras said, "Say not few things in 

many words, but mich in few words. m 

á 59. Epicharms said, " To men genius is a 
divinity. either good or evil. 

- 160. Om being asked how a man ought to behave 
_ tewards his country when it had aoted unjuastly 

- tewards him, Pythagoras said, “As te a mother, 

161. Traveling teaches a man frugality, and 
self-sufficiency. The sweetest remedies for hunger 
and weariness are bread made of milk and flour, 
on a bed of grass(hemocritus, probably Democrates' 
or Demophilus; also the next che}. , 

162. Every land is equally suitable as a resid- 
ence for the wise man; the wotthy soul's father= 


land is the whole world. : . ey f 
: 163. Pythagoras said that into cities entered 
first, luzury; then being glutted, then lascivious 
insolence, and last destruction. 

; 64, Pythagoras said that that was the best 
city which contained the worthiest men, 


165. Pythagoras added to Demophilus'e“faxim | 
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Wat “You should.de these things that ycu judge 
to be beautiful, thengh mn doing them you should 
lack renom; for the rabble is a bad judge of a 
good thing," the words, "Dherefyre despise the 
reprehension of those whose praise. you despise." 
`. 166. Pythagoras said that Those who do not puns 
ish bad men, are really wishing that gced men 
be injured. a. os ` 
. 167. pythagoras said, Not without a bridle 
can a horse be gnyarned, and no less riches with- 
out prudence. — 
168. The prosperous man whe is vain is no bet= 
ter than the driver of a race en a slippery road 
(Socrates? probably femocrates, or Demophilus). 
169. There is no gate of wealth so secure 
t that may open to the opportunity of Fortuen 
Democritus? Probably Democrates or Demophilus). 
170. The ynrestrained grief of a terpid soul — 
may be expelled by: reasoning. (Demccrates, not 
Democritus). fade —— GAS, seed 
171.. Poverty should be born with equanimity 
by a wise man. (Same). . ; — 
172. pythagoras; Spare your life, lest you con- 
sud it with sorrow and care, . oF AS a Ys 
.173. Phavorinus, in speaking of Old Age, said, 
Nor will = be. silent as to this particular, that 
both te plato and Pythagoras it appeared that old 
age was not to be considered with referrace to an 


. egress from the present life, but to the beginning 


of a blessed one. 


$. From CLEMENT OF. ALBXANDRIA, Strom.3:415, 


. . Y4. philolaus said that the ancient theopogians 


ot 


and preests testified that the soul: is united | 

to the body by a caertain punishment, and that it | 

is baried in this body as a sepulchre. . 7 
174. Pythagoras said that “Whatever. we see 

when awake is death, and when asleep is a dream, 
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- HIBROCLES, - 5o 
. ETHICAL FRAGUENTS (pteserved by STOBAEUS), 


(His Commentary off the Golden Verses is wordy . 
end common-place, and „therefore is here omitted). 
i i I: : 
. OONDUCT TOWARDS THE GODS. 
Concerning the Gods we should assume that thy: 
are immutable, and. dọ not change their decrees, 
from the very beginning they never vary their 
.. conceptions of propriety. The immtabiity and 
firmess of the v irtues we know, and reason 
ests that it met transcendently obtain wit 
with the Gods,and be the element which to their 
conception imparts a never-Tfailing stability, 
Evidently no punishment which divinity thinks 
proper to inflict is likely to be remitted., For’ 
if the Gods changed their decisions, and omitteri 
to punish someone whom they had designed to pun-: 
ish, the world could be nenther beautifully nor 
justly governed; nor can we assign any probable | 
reason for repentance (on their part). -Rashly, È 
indeed, and without any reason, Have poets writs 
ten words such as the following: X 


` "Men bend the Gods, by incense and libation, .. 


By gentle vows, and sacrifice and prayer, 
en they transgress, and stray from what is 
 pight!"(Homer, Iliad, ix:495~7). `- —— 
And:"Flexible are e'en the Gods themselves!" (495, . 


Nor is thie the only such expression in poetry. 
Nor must we omit to chserve, that though the 
Gods are not the causes of evil, yet they connec 
certain persons with thing of this kind, and su: 
round those who deserve to be afflicted with cor . 
poreal and external hindrences; not through. any 
malignity, or because they think it advisable 
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THAT MEN SHOULD STRUSELE WITH difficulties, but | 
for the sake of punishment, For as.in general. 
pestilence and drought, rain-sterms, earthquakes 
and the like, are indeed for the tost part prod- 
uced by natural causes, and yet are sometimes 
caused by the Gods, when the times are such that 
the multitude's iniquity neede to be punished 
publteiy, and in common, likewise in particular 
he Gods sometimes affliet an individual with -~ 
corporeal and externa] difficulties, in order to 
punish him, and convert others to what is right. 
The belief that the Gods are never the cause 
of any evil, it seems to me, contributes greatly 
to proper conduct towards the Gods, For. evils pro- 
— rom vice alone, while the Gods are of them- 
selves the causes of good, and of any advantage; 
though in the meantime we slight their beneficen- 
ce, and surround ourselves with voluntary evils, 
That is why I agree with the poet who says, 
"That mostals blame the Gods:.... ` 
as if they were the causes of their evils! 
Though not from fate, ` y ; 
"But for their orimes they suffer woe!" 
aa ee a ee Tiener Odyssey, i.32=34), 
‘Many arguments prove that God is never in anynway 
way the cause of evil; but will suffice to read 
(in the first book of the Republic) the words of 
Plato, "that as it not the nature of heat to ree 
frigerate, so the beneficent cannot harm; but the 
contrary." Moreover, God being good, and from the 
beginning replete with every virtue, cannot harm, 
not cause evil to any one; on the contrary, imparti 
ing good to.all willing to receive it; bestowing 
en us also such indifferent things as flow from 
nature, and which result in accordance with. nat- 
ure. But. there is only ope cause of evil. 


Il. Tr 
. +- PROPER CONDUCE TOWARDS OUR COUNTRY. | 
: N se —F fo : ©. . . 
-  . After speaking of the Gode, it is most reasons 
able, in the second place, to. show how we should 
conduct ourselves towarda our country.. For God is 


woe — 
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my witness that our countrynis a sort of seand= 
ary divinity, and our first end greatest parent, 
That is why its name.is, for good reason, patri 
derived from pat a father; but taking a fem- 
inine termination, to be as it were a mixture of 
father and mother. This alee explains that: our 
country should be honored equally with our parents: 
preferring it ti either of them separately, and nc 
not even to it preferring both out parents; prefe- 
ring it. besides to our wife, children and friends; 
and in short to all things, under the Gods. 

He who would esteem one Pinger more than five 


. would be considered stupid; inasmuch as it is reas 


reasonable to prater five to one; the former des= 
ising the most desirable, while the latter, among 
e five preserves also. the one finger. Likewise, 
.he who. preBere to save himself rather than his 


-~ country; in addition to aeting unlawfully, desire: 


an impossibility, Mm the contrary, he who to hime: — 
self prefers his country is dear to divinity, an: — 


- reasons properly and itrefutably. Moreover it has 
tha 


been observed t though someone should not be 
a member of an organized society, remaining apart 


. therefrom, yet-is it proper that he should prefer 


the safety of society to his oms; for the city's 
destruction would demonstrate that on its exist- 


` erice depended that of the individual citizen, jus: 


as the amputation of the hand involves the des= 


.. truction of the finger, as an integral part,- We 
. may therefore. draw the general conclusion that 


general utility cannot be separated from private 
welfare, both at bottom being identical. 
For whatever is beneficial to the whole count 


is common to every single part, inasmuch as with- 
out the parts the whole. is wate Vice versa, 
whatever redounds to the benefit of the citizen. 
extends aleo to the city; the nature of which is 
to extend benefits to the citgzen. For example, 
‘whatever id beneficial to a dancer, must, in 80 
far as. he. is a dancer, .be.sg also to the whole 
choric ballet. lying this reasoning to the dis-: 
cursive power of the soul, it will shed light on 
every particular duty, and we shall never omit to 
perform whatever may. by us be due to our country. 
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That isthe reason why a man wūc proposes to 
act honorably by his country. should from his soul. 
‘ remove every passion and disease. The laws of his 
- country should, by a citizen, be observed_as (pre- 

septs of) a secondary divinity, confcrming himself 
entirely to their mandates, He who endeavors to 
transgréas or make any innovation in these laws. 
- should be opposed in every way, and be prevented 
therefrom in every possible way. By no means bene 
eficial to @ city,ie contempt of existing laws, 
and preference for. the naw. Incurable innovetors, 
therefore, should be restrained from giving their 
votes, and making precipitate innovations. I there- | 
fore comment. the Locrian legislator Zaleucus, who 
ordained -that he who intended to introduce a new 
. Law should do wt with a rope around his neck, in 
order that he might be immediately strangled ub- 
_ less he succeedéd in changing the ancient constit»i 
- ution of the state, to the very great: advantage 
of the comunity. l a E 
l But customs which are. truly those of the. coun= 
try, and which, perhaps, are mòre anciènt than. the 
-‘laws.themselves, arè, nbd less than the laws, to . 
be preserved. However, the customs of the pres= 
ent, whith are but of yesterday, ‘and which have _ 
been: everywhere intrdduced only so very recently,. 
’ are-not tobe dignified as the institutes of our 
~ ancestors, ‘and perhaps they are not ‘even to be 
considered custons,-Moréover, because custom is 
‘an unwritten law, it has as sanction the authority 
óf a very good legislator, namely, common. corisent © 
of all that use it; and perhaps on this account 
; its authority is next to that of justice itself. | 


er SETS | 
- =). PROPER CONDUCT TOWARDS THE PARENTS. ` 


After considering the. Gods and our parents, 
. What peison deserves to.be mentioned more than, 


`. oY pric>s to our parents? That is why we. turn. 


. towards them. No mistake, therefore, will be-made 
by him who saye that they are as it were decondary 


‘Or terrestrial divinities, since, on account of 


— — — — — — — — 
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gheir proximity, they shculd, in a certain not 
blasphemous sense, bs by us more honored than 
the Gods themseives. To begin with, the only gra 
gratitude worthy of the name is a perpetual and 
unremitting promptness to repay the benefits re— 
ceived from them; since, though we do our very 
utmest, this would yst fall short of what they 


„deserze. Moreover, we might also say that in one 


sense our deeds are to be counted as theirs, be~ 
cause we who perform them were once produced by 
them. If, for instance, the werks of Phidias and 
other artists should themselves produce other 
workd of art, we should not hesitate to attrib» 
ute these latter deeds alsc to the criginal art- 
ists; that is why we may justly say that our per— 
fermances are the deeds of cur parents, through 
whom we originally derived our existence. 

. In order that we may the more easily .appre~ 
hend the duties we owe them, ‘we should keep in 


_ mind the underlying principle, that our parents 


should by us be considered as the images of the 
Gods; and, so help me heaven, images of gods dom 
mestic, who ere our benefactors, our relatives, 
our creditors, our lords, and. our most stable 
friends. They are indeed most stable images of 
the gods, possessing a likeness to them which - 
no artist could possibly surpass. They are the 
guardian divinities of the home, and live with a 
us;. they are our greatest benefactore, endowing . 
us with benefits of the greatest consequence, . 
and indeed bestowing on us not only all we posse 
ess,. but also such things as they wish to give 
us, and for which they themselves pray. Further 
they are our nearest kindred, and the causes of 
our alliance with others. They are also creditozns 
of things of the most honorable nature, and r 
themselves only by taking what we shall be benfit- 
ed by returning. For.to a child what benefit can 
be so great -as piety and gratitude to his pares 
ents? Most justly, too, are they our lords, for 
of what can we be the possession in a dgree great- 


-er than of those through whom we exist? Moreover, 
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THEY ARB PRRPRTUAL and spontaneous friends and 
auxiliaries, affording us assistance at all times 
and in every circumstance. Since, besides, the 
name of parent is the most excellent of names, 
‘which we apply even to the divinities, we may 
‘add something further to this conception: namely, 
- that children should be persuaded that they dwell 
in their father{s house, as if they were ministers 
and priests in a temple, appointed and consecrated | 
tor this purpose by nature herself, who entrusted 
to their care a reverential attention to their 
parents. If we are willing to carry out the dict- 
ates of reason, we shal] readily attend to both 
kinds of affective regard, that regarding the’ 
-body and the soul. Yet reason wull show us that 
to the body is to be paid less regard than to 
the soul, althoug we shall not neglect the former 
very necessary duties. For our parents, therefore, 
we should obtain liberal food, and such as is adm 
ted to the weakness of old age; besides this, a 
bed, sleep, massage, a bath, and proper garments; 
in short, the necessaries of the body, that they 
may at no time experience the want of any of these)! 
by this imitating their care for the nurture of 
ourselves, when we Were infahés. Our: attention 
to them should partake of the prophetic nature, 
whereby we may dbscover what special bodily : 
necessity they may be longing, without expressing 
. it to us. Respecting us, indeed, thet divined many 
: things, when our desires bould be expressed by 
no more than inarticulate and distressful cries, 
unable to express. the objects of our wants clealy. 
By the benefits. they formerly conferred us 
our. parents. became tọ us the preceptors of what 
we ought to bestow upon them. ee. : 
With reépect to. our parents! soule, we should, 
‘in the first place, procure for. them diversion, . 
which will be obtained especially if we associate 
with them by night and day, taking walks, being 
massaged, and living by their side, unless some~ 
thing necessary interferes,,For just as those 
who are undertaking: a long journey desire the. 
presence of their families and friends to see 
them off, as if accompanying a solemn procession, 
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So also parents, verging on the grave, enjoy mos: 
of all the sedulous and unremitting attention of 


‘their children. Moreover, should our parents et 


any time, as happens often, especially with thos. 
whose education was deficient, their conduct sho: 
be reprehensible, they should indeed be correot:. 
but not as we are accustomed to do with our in- 
feriors or equals, but as it were with suggest~. 
iveness; not as if they had erred through ignor- 
ance, but as if they had committed an oversigt.. 
through inattention, as if they would not have 
erred, had they considered the matter, For ree 
proof, — if pa is to the old v:. 
bitter. That is why their oversights should be 
Suppi saan red by mild exhortation, as by an ẹleg 
ant artifice. ; 
Children, besides, rejoice their parents by 
erforming for them servile offices such as was 
ing their feet, making their bed, or ministerin; 
to their wants, These necessary servile attenti. 
are al] the more precious when performed by the 
dear hands of their children, accepting their 
ministrations, Parents will be especially grat 
ified when their children publicly show their 
honir to those whom they love and very much est. 
- That is why children should affectionately 
love fheir parents’ kindred, and pay them prope: 
attention, as also to their parents’ friends an 


‘acquaintances, These genera] principles will ai. 


us to deduce many other smaller filial duties, 
which are neither unimportant nor accidental. Fi 
since our parents are gratified by the attention 


. we pay to those they love,it will be evident th: 


as we sre in a most eminent degree beloved by 


our parents, we shall surely much please them by H 


paying a proper attention to ourselves, 


ON FRATERNAL LOVE 


The first admonition, therefore, is very el... 
aad sonvinging, and obligatory generally, ein 
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GaNB and self-evident. Here it is: Act by every 
one, in the same manner as if you supposed your= 
self to be him, and him to be you. A servant will 
be well treated by one who considers how he would 
like to be treated by him, if he was the master, 
and himself the servant, The same principle might 
be applied between parents and children, and vice 
versa; and in short, between all men, This prin- 
ciple, however, is peck ay adapted to the 
matual relation of brothers; sincé no other pre~ 
‘Jiminary considerations are necessary, in the mat~ 
r of conduct towards one's brother, than prompt~ 
ly to assume that equable mutual relation. This 
therefore is the first precept, to aot towards 
one's brother in the same manrier in which he would 
think it proper for his brother to act towards him, 
But some one will say, I do not transgress 
propriety, and am equitable; but my brother's manne — 
hers are rhugh and brusque, This is not right; far, 
in the first place, he may not be speaking the 
truth; as excessive vanity might lead a man to 
éxto} and magnify his owm manners, and diminish and 
vilify what pertains to others, It frequently hap» 
pene indeed, that men of inferior worth prefer ... 
hemselves to others who are far more excellent 
characters. Seoond, though the brother should in= 
decd be of the rough character mentioned above, 
thé course to take would be to: prove oneself the 
better character, by vanquishing his boorishness ` 
by your nustizingss, Those who conduct themselves 
worthily towards moderate, benignant men are en» 
- titled to no great thanks; but to transform to gra— 
ciousness the stupid vulgar man, he deserves. the 
greatest applause, : : s 
‘It must not be thought impossible for exhorta- 
. tion to take marked effect; for in.men of the most 
impossible manners there are possibilities of im 
provement, and of love and honor for their benef~ 
actors, Not even animals, and such as naturally 
are the most hostile to our rage, who are captured 
by violence and dragged off in chains, and confin- 
‘in cages, — are not beyong being tamed by appro- 
priate treatment, and daily food. Will not then th: 
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man who is a brother, or even the first mm ycu 
‘meet, who deserves Rétention far greater ibm a 
brute, be rendered gentle by proper treatment, 
even though he should never entirely lose nis | 
_boerishness? In our behavior, therefore, towards 
every man, and in much greater degree towards o' 
brother, we should imitate Socrates who, to a pe 
on who cried out against him, "May I fie, unless 
am revenged on you,"answered, "May I die, if I è: 
not make you my friend! So much then for externe. 
fraternal relations, 
Further, a man should consider that in a cert: 
sense his brothers are part of him, just að my «” 
are part of me;also my legs, my hands, and othe: 
parse of me, For the relation of brothers to a 
amily social organism (are the same as members -` 
a body). If then the eyes and the hands ahould s 
ceive a particular soul and intellect, they wou’ 
because of the above menticned communion, and b - 
cause they could not petl perform their proper >. 
fices without the presence of the other member. | 
watch over the interests of the other members w.. 
` the interest of à guardian genius, So also, we 
whe are men, and. who acknowledge that we have a 
soul, should, towards our brothers, omit no pro; ` 
offices. Indeed,. more naturally adapted for mut. . 
aseistance than parts of the body, are brothers. 
The eyes, being mutually adjusted, do see what = 
before them, and one hand cooperates with the o`.. 
er;but the mutual adaptation of brothers is far 
more various, For they accomplish things which 
are mutually prefitable, though at the greates* | 
intervening distance; and they will greatly ben.. 
it each other though their mutual difference be | 
immeasurable, In short, it must be considered, t. 
our life resembles nothing so much aaa prolonge: 
conflict, which arises partly from the natural 
-strife in the nature of things, and partly thror 
the sudden unexpected blows of fortune; but mos’. - 
of all through vice itself, which abstains neitt- 
from violence, fraud, or evil stratagems, Hence 
‘nature, as being not ignorant of the purpose fo: 
which she generated us,produced each of us as i` 
‘were accompanied by an auxiliary. : 


t 
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No one, therefore, is alone, nor does he derive 
his origin from an oak oF & rock,but from parents, 
in conjunction with brothers, relatives, and other 
intimetes, Here reason for us performs a' great . . 
work, conciliating to us strangers, who are no 
relatives of ours, furnishing us with many assiste 
ants. That is the very reason why we naturaliy . 
endeavor to allure and make every. one our friend. 
How insane a thing it therefore is to wish. to be 
united to those who naturally have nothing suit- 
able to procure our love, and become as familiar 
as possible with them, voluntarily; and yet neg= 
lect those willing helpers and associates supplied 
by nature herself, who are called brothers! 


ve 
ON MARRIAGE 


... The discussion of marriage is most necessary, 
as the whole of our race is naturlagy social; and 
the most fundamental social agsociation is that 
effected by marraige, Without a household, . there. 
could exist no cities; and households of the un» 
married are most imperfect, while on the contrary 
those of the married arè most complete. That is 
why, in our treatise on Families, we have shown . 
that the married state is to be preferred by the 
sage; while a single life is not to be chosen exe 
cept under peculiar circumstances. (pyhtagoras and 
Socrates were married, while Plato, Plotinus and 
Proclus were not). Therefore, inasmuch as we 
should imitate the man of intellect so far as pos» 
sible, and as for him marriage is preferable, it . 
is evident it will be so also for us, except if ' 
hindered by some exceptional circumstance, This is 
the first. reason for marriage. ae 3 

Entirely apart from the model of the sage, 
Nature herself seems to incite us thereto. Not only 
did she make us gregarious, but adapted us to sex 
val intercourse, and proposed the procreation of 
children and stability of life as,.the. one and unite 
ersal work of wedlock. Now Nature justly teaches 
us that a choice of such things as are fit shoula 
be made. so as to accord with what she has procured 
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for us, Every animal, therefore, lives in conform 


. ity to its natural constitution, and so also every 


- 


plant in harmony with its laws of life, But there 


. obtains this difference: that the latter do not. eme 


ploy any reasoning or calculation, in the selection 
of the things on which they lay hold, using alone 
nature, without participatingnin soul. Animals are 
drawn to investigate what may be proper for thea 
by imaginations and desires. To us, however, Nature 
gave reason, to survey everything else, and, to~ 
gether with all things, nay, prior to all things, 
to direct its attention to Nature itself, so as 
to tend towards her, as a glorious aim, in an ord» 
erly manner, that by choosing everything consonant 
with her, we might live in a becoming manner, Fol= 
lowing this line of argument, he will not err in 
saying that a family without wedlock is imperfect; 
for (nature) does not conceive of the governor 
Without the governed, nor the governed without a 
governor, Nature therefore seems to me to shame 
those who are averse to marriage, 

In the naxt place, marriage is beneficial. First, 


' because it. produces a truly divine fruit, the. 


` procreation of children, who are, as partaking of 


our nature, to assist us in all our undertakings, . 
while our strength is yet undiminished; and when 
we shll be worn out, oppredsed with old age, they 
Will be our assistants, In prosperity they will 
be the associates of our joy, and in adversity, 
the sympathetic diminishers of our sorrows. . 
Marriage is beneficial not only because of 


_prooreation of children, but for the association 
of a wife. When we are wearied with our labors 


outside of the home, she receives us with officis 
ous kindness, and refreshes us by her solicitous. 
attentions, Next, she induces a forgetfulness of 


‘flolestations outside of the house. The annoyances 


in the forum, the sium, or the country, and 


_ib short all the vicissitudes of ous intercourse © 


ith friends and acquaintances, do not disturb us 
to obviously, being obscured by our necessary oom | 
tupations; but when released from these, we return 


Jome, and our mind has time to reflect, then, avail- 


fng themselves of this opportunity these cares and 


. C e 


— 
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anxieties rush in uvon us, to terment us, ak the . 
~ Very moment when life seems cheertess and lonély. 
. Then comes the wife as a great solace, and by mak? 
ing some inquiry about external affairs, or by. 
~ ‘peferring to, and tegether considering some domes= | 
- the probiem, she, by her sincere vivacity inspires 
him with pleasure and delight, It is needless to 
“enumerate eal? the help a wife can be in festivals, 
when sacrificing. victims; or during her husbard's 
` journeys, she can keep the household running © 
smoothiy, and direct at times of urgency; im — 
‘managing the domestics, and in nursing her husband 
when sick, _ l —— oo À 
* Summarizing, in erder tə pass through life 
' properly, all men need two things: the aid of: rela 
“-atives, and kindly sympathy, But nothing ean be 
_ more sympathetic then a wife; nor anything more‘ 
‘kindred, than childre. Both of these are afford 
ed by marriage; how therefore could we find anyt 
thing more beneficial? i 


Also beautiful is a married life, it seems to 
=’ me, What relation can be more ornamental to a fam 
ily, than that between husband and- wife? Not sumptu 
ucus edifices, not walls covered with marble plâas= 
ter, not piazzas adorned with stones, which are in- 
deed admired by those ignorant of true goods; not 
paintings and arched myrtle walks, nor anything —. 
else which is the subject of astonishment to the 
stupid, is the ornament of a family. The beauty of — 
‘@ household consists in the conjunction ‘of man and 
wife, united to each other by destiny, and conseo= 
sted to the gods presiding over nuptial births, and 
cuses, and.who harmonize, end use @l2 things in 
¢ommon for their bodies, or even their very souls; 
who likewise exercise a becoming authority over — 
eir house and servants; who are properly solicitous | 
ébout the education of their children; and to the 
tecessaries of life pay an attention which is: neith- 
ər excessive or negligent, but moderate and appro- 
priate. For, as the most admirable Homer says, what 
an be better and more excellént, 
. ‘Than when at home the husband and wife = 
' "Live in entire unanimity!” (odyssey, 7:183).. 


ae 


— — — 
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Tnat is the reason why I have frequently won~ 
dered at those whoe conceive that life in common 
with a woman must be burdensome and grievous. Thaugh 
to them she appears to be a burden and molestation, | 
she is not so; on the contrary, she is something | 
light and easy to be borne, or rather, she posses= ` 
ses the power of charming away from her husband § `“ 
things burdensome and grievous, No trouble so great 


‘is there which cannot easily be borne by a husband | 


and wife who harmonize, and arenwilling to endure ` 
it in common, But what is truly burdensome and un= 
bearable is imprudence, for through it things nat= 
urally light, and among others a wife, become heavy, 
. To many, indeed, marriage is intolerable, in rep 
ality not from itself, or because such an associat- 
ion as this with a woman is naturally insufferable, ` 
but when we marry the wrong person, and, in additi 
ion to this, are ourselves entirely ignorant of 
life, and unprepared to take a wifé in a way duch 
as, a Preesborn woman eught to be taken, than indeed: 
it happens that this‘asso¢iation with her ‘becomes. ` 
difficult and intolerable. eee people do marry -- 
in this way; taking a wife neither for the procre= 
ation of children, nor for harmonieus association; © 
being attracted to the union by the nitude of 
the dower, or through physical attractivenese, or `’ 
the like; and by following these bad counsellors; . 
they pay no attention to the bride's disposition’ — 
and manners, celebrating nuptials to their own des: 
truction, and with crowned doors introduce to ther: 
selves. fi fff instead of a wife, a tyrant, whom -`^ 
they cannot resist, and with whom they are unable - 
to contend for chief authority, a Pn, ay 
Evidently, therefore, marriage becomes burden=. - 


a 


some and intolerable to many, not through itself, 


ut through these causes, But it is not wise to . 
lame things which are not harmful, nor to make : 
our own deficient use of these things the cause of. 
cur complaint against them. Most absurd, besides, .. 
is it feverishly to seek the auxiliaries of friends 
ship, and achieve certain“friends and associates, - 
to aid and defend us in the vicissitudes of life, 
without seeking end endeavoring to obtain the re= 
lief, defence and assistance corded us by Nature, : 
the gods, and the laws, threugh a wife and childrs. 


+ 
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. As to a numerous iffspring, it is generally 
suitable to nature and marriage that all, or the 
majority of the offspring be nurtured. Many dis- 
sent from this, for a not very beautiful reason, 
@variciousress, and the fear of poverty as the 
greatest evil. To begin with, in procreating 
children, we are not only begetting assistants, 

_ nurses for our old age, and associates in every 
vicissitude of life; -- we do not however beget 
them for ourselves alane, but in many ways also 
for cur parents, To them our procreation of 

children is gratifying; because, if we should 
suffer anything calamitous prior to their de~ 
cease, we shall, instead of ourselves, leave our 
children as the support of their old age, Then 
for a grandfather it is a beautifyl thing to. be 
conducted by the hands of his grandchildren, and 
by them to be considered as worthy ef — ate 
tention, Hence, in the first place, we shall grats 
ify our own parents by paying attantion to the 

ocreation of children, In the next, we shall be 
e cooperating with the ardent wishes and fervent 
prayers of those who begot us. They were éolicite 
wus about our birth from the first, therethrough 

- Looking for.an extended sucgession of themselves, 
that they should leave behind them children of . 
children, therefore paying attention to our mar~ 
riege, procreation, and nurture, Hence, by mare 
vying and begetting children we shall be, as it 
were, fulfilling a part of their prayers; while, 
acting contrariwise, we shall be destreying the — 
ébject of their deliberate choice, 

Moreover, it would seem that every one who 
voluntarily, and without some prohibiting ciroume 
stance avoids marriage and the procreation of 
children, accuses his parents of madness, as 
having engaged in wedlock without the right cone 
ception. of things, Here we. see an unavoidable con= 
tradiction. How could that man liye without dis- 
sension, wha finds — in. living, and wil. 
lingly continues in life, as one who was properly 
brought inte existence bynhis parents, and yet 
sonceives that for him pracreation of offspring 
is something to be rejected? l l 
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.. We must. remember that we. beget children not 
only for our. owp sake, but, as we have already — 
stated, for our parenie; dut further also for 
the sake of our friends and kindred, It is grat~ 
ifying to see children which are our offspring `: 
on account of human kindness,- relatives, and sec+ 
—— Like ships — — agitated: 
by the waves, are firmly secured many anchors, 
so do those who have children, or whose friends - 
or relatives. have them, ride at anchor.in port, - 
in absolute security, For this reason, then,. will: 
a man who is a lover of his kindred, and associates 
earnestly desire to marry and beget children... .: 
.. Our country.also loudly. calle upon ua te do 
so. For after all we do net beget children so much 
for ourselves, as for our country, procuring a -` 
race that may follow us, and supplying the commn- 
ity with successors to ourdelves, Hence‘ the priest 
should realize. that to the city he owes priests; 
the. ruler, that he owes rulers; the orator, that 
he owes oretors; and.in short, the citizen, that: 
he owes citizens, Sa it is gratifying to a. chorie 
ballet that those who compose it should continue 
perennially; and.ag.an army looks.to the contin»: 
uance of its soldiers, so the perpetuation of its 
citizens is a matter of concern to a city. A city 
would not need succession were it only a temporary 
rouping, of duration commensurate.with the lifes 
ime of any one man; bué as it extends to many |. 
generationa, and if it invokes a fortunate genius’ 
may endure for many ages, it is evidently necem.. 
sary to rirect its attention not only to its pres= 
nt, but also to ite future, nat deapiding our | 


‘natal soil, rior leaving ‘it desolate, but estab~, ; 


lishing it in good hopes for our posterity. 
Se ee ET a 
' CONDUCT TOWARDS OUR RELATIVES. . eee 
. Duties to relatives deperid on duties to our., 
immediate families, thé arguments for which epply 
also te. the former, Each of us is, indeed, as it. 
were circumseribed by many circles; larger and `. > 
smaller, comprehenfing and comprehended, according 
to various mutual circumstances, — 


i 
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: The first and nearest circle is that which eve 
wry one cescribes about the centre of his om ` 
mind, wherein is rehended the body, and all 
its interests; this is the smallest circle, near» 
ly touching the centre itself, The second and 
further circle which. comprehends the first, is 
that which ineludes parents, brethren, wife, 
end children, The third greater circle is the 
one containing uncles, aunts, grondtarra, 
and eraino thart and the chiddven of brothers ` 

and sisters. Beyond this is the circle containe 
ing the remaining relatives, Next to this is the 
circle containing the common people, then that 
which canprehends our tribe, than that of all the 
‘sitizens; then follow two further circles: that 
of the neighboring suburbs, and those of the 
— The outermoat and greatest circle is 
‘that whioh comprehends the whole human race(ae 
repeated Pope, in his Essay on Man). > 

'. In. view of this, he who strives to conduct . 
hinself properly in each of these connections’ 
should, in a certain repect, — together the 
circles inté one centre,and always endeavor to ` 
transfer himself from the — ‘eircies 
‘te the several particulars which they comprehend, 
© . The lover oP hie kindred, therefore, should 
conduct himself in a. becoming manner towarde’ his 
parinti and brothers; also, according to'the ` 

ame analogy, towards the more elderly ‘of his 
relatives of both sexes, ‘such as Geena es heres 
uneles and aunts; towards those of the same age 
‘as himself, as his cousing; and ‘towards his juné 
iors, as the children ‘of his gousins, This summaré 
izes his conduct towards his kindred, having ale 

. ready shown how he should act towards himself, 
is parents and brothers; and besides these, 
towards wife and children, To which must be ad=- 
ded that those who belong. to the third circle 
should be honored similarly to these; and again, 
kindred similarly to those that belong to th 
third cirele, For benevolence must somehow fade 
away from those who are more distant from us by 

. blood; though at the same time. we should endeavor 
to effect a mutual assimilation, This distance 


age: Bs rA, oe Aas 


| 
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ite their m utual association, 
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-will moderate if through the diligent attention 


which we pay’to them we shorten the bond connect= 


- ing us with each, Such then'are the most compre= 


hensive duties towards our kindred. 

. It might be well to say a word about the. . 
general names of kindred, such ae the calling of 
cousing, ancles and aunts by the names of brothers, 
fathers and mothers; while of the other kindred, 
to cal] some uncles, others’ the children of brothers 


--and: sisters, and others cousins, according to the 


difference in age, for the seke of the emotional 


. extension derivable from names. Such nameextension 
-wili manifest our sedulous attention. to these rel 


atives, and at the same time will inoite, and ex= 
tend us in a greater degree tothe contraction of 
the above circles.. . . `- —— 

We should however emember the distinction ` 
between parents that we madenabove., Comparing... _ 
parents, we said that to mother was due more love, 
vut to the father more honor, Similanly, we should 
show more ‘love to those connected with ue by a 
maternal alliance, but more honor to .these gon= 


-nected with us by an alliance that is paternal, 


VIL. 


7 : ‘fo begin with, we must mention the kind of labor 
. which preserves the union if the family. To the hus= 


husband are usually assigned rural, forensic and 
political activities; while to the mother belong 
spinning of wool, making of bread, cooking, and 
in short, everything of a domestic nature, Nev= 
-erthess, neither should be entirely exempt from 
the labors of the other, For sometimes it will be 


when the wife is in the country, that she 
Brobie’ superintend the laborers, and act as major= 


- . demo; and that the husband should sometimes attend 


domestic affairs, inquiringnabout, and inspeat- 
g whet is doing in the house, This joint part~ 
icipation of necessary cares will more firmly’ un~ 


— 
3u 
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We should not fail to mention the marual opere 
-@tions, which are associated with the spheres of 
` ooupatians. Why should the man meddle with. agrio~ 
ultural labors? This is generally admitted; and. 
though men of the present day spend much time in 
idleness end lumry, yet it is rare to find any 
7 unwilling to. age in the labor of sowing and. 
lanting, and other agricultural pRursuita. Much 
eas persuagivem perhaps, will be the arguments 
which invite the man to engage in those other oc= 
oupations that belong to the woman. Por such men 
as pay great attention te neatness and cleanliness 
will not conceive wool-spinnang to be their busin= 
‘ess; since, for the most part vile, diminutive 
‘men, delicate and effeminate apply themselves to 
the elaboration of wool, thro an emulation of 
feminine softness, But it does not become a man, 
who is manly, te apply himself to things of this 
. kinds so that perhaps neither shall I advise such 
` employments to those whouhave not. unmistakably 
demonstrated their modesty and virility. What =. 
therefore should hinder the man from sharing in 
the labors portai to a woman, whose past life 
has been such as to free him from all suspicion 
of absurd and effeminate conduct? Por is it not 
thought that more domestic labors pertain to man 
than to women.in other fields? For they are more | 
_ laborious, and. i eorporeal strength, such as t 
‘ to gring, to knead meal, to cut wood, to draw water 
from @ well, to carry large vessels from one place 
to another, to shake coverlets and carpeta, and 
such like, [t.will be quite proper for men to . 
engage in such ocoupations, — — 
“hot it would be well if the legitimate work of 


g 


& woman be enlarged in other directions, so that 
` sh may not only age with her maidwservants in t 
_. thè spinnnng of wool, but may also apply herself 
| to ether mere virile occupations, It seems to me 
.. thal bread-making, drawing water from a well, the 
_digiting of fires, the making of beds, and such 
_ dike are labors suited to a free=bo m woman, | 
But to her husband a wife will. seem much more 
beautiful, es ane if she is young, and not yet 
wor, out the bearing of children, fe she becomes 
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his associate in the gathering of grapes, and 
collecting the olives; and if he is verging toward 
olf age, she will render herself more plreasing t> 
him by sharing with him the labor of sowing and 
plowing, and while he is digging or planting, ext- 
ending to him the instrumentsnhe needs for his wor 
For when bybthe husband and wife a family is gove: 
erned thus, in respect to necessary lahors, it se-.. 
seems to me that it will be conducted in the best 
possible manner, 
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TIMAEUS LOCRIUS, 
The Teacher of Plato, on 


_ THE SOUL AND THE WORLD 
1, MIND, NECESSITY, FORM & MATTER 


Timaevus the Loorian assertef this: ==- that of 

all the 'thingenin the Universe, there are two : 
causes, (one) Mind, (the cause) of thinge existing 
according to reason; (the other) Nexessity, (the; ~ 
cause) of things (existing) by (some) force, acm 
cording to the power of the bodies; and that the 
former of these is the nature of the good, and is 
called god, and the principle of things that are , 
best; bur what accessory causes follew, are referred 
to Necessity% As regards the things in the Universe, 
there are Form, Matter, and the perceptible; which 
is, as it were, a resultance of the two others; and 
that Form is unproduced, and unmoved, andstationary, 
and of the nature of the sam@, and perceptible by 
the mind, and a pattern of such things produced, as 
exist by a staye of change; for that some sch thing ? 
aa this is Form, spoken of and conceived tobe; . 

Matter, however, is a mould, and a mother and a 
nurse,and procreative of the third kind of being; 
for receiving uponitself the resemb, ances, and as 
it were remoulding them, it perfects these product ' 
tions, He asser moreover That matter, though 
eternal, is not unmoved; and though of itself it 
is formless and shapeless, yet it receives every. 
king of form; and that what is around bodies, is 
divisible, and partakes of the nature of the diff 
ferent; and that. matter is called by the twin names 
of Pimoeand Bhace, ; 

-~ These two principles, then, are opposite to each 
other; of which Form relates to a male power, and & 
a father; while matter relates to a female, and 4 
mother. Being three, they are recognizable by three 
. marks: Form, by mind, according to knowledge; Mat. 

; ter by a spurious kind of reasoning, because of bts 
riot being mentally perceived directly, but by analogy. 
~ and their productions by sensation and opinion. 


a on oe 
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. Before the heavens, then, there existed, throug. 
reason, Form and Matter, and the God who develops 
‘the besf. But since the older surpasses the young«3 
and the ordered surpasses the orderless, the deity 
. being good, on seeing that Matter receives Form, r 
„and is altered in every.way, but without order, £- 

’ the necessity of organizing it, altering the unde... 
' ined to the defined, so that. the @idderenoes be» - 
tween bodies might be similarly related, not re= | 
ceiving various turns at hap~hazerd, He therefore 
made. this ;world out of the whole of Matter, layin; ` 
it dom as a limitnto the nature of being, throug. 
its. containing in itself all the rest of things, 
being one, only=begotten, perfect, endued with - 
soul and reason, =- for these qualities are supe 
erior to the soullees# and the irrational, — and 
ef a sphere=like body; for this is more pefect - 
` than the rest of forms, —— Pi 
` Desirous then of making a very good productic . 
` he made it a deity, created and never to be dose- 
troyed by any cause other tran the God, who had; 
ut it in order, if indeed he should ever wish tc. 
Ri saolve it. But on the part of the good there is. 
~ no rushing forward to the destruction of a very - 
benuti. production, Such therefore being the 
world, it continues withoutcorruption and destruc: 
tion, being blessed, It is the best of things orc: 
ed; since it has been produced by the best cause, 
that locks not to patterns made by hand, but.to- . 
Form in the abstraot, and to Existence, perceivec. 
bynthe minda to which the creatad thing, having 
been carefully adjusted, has become the most bear.; 
, and to be net wrongly undertajen, It is s:: 
erfect according to the things perceived by se, 
~ bec ause the pattern perceived by mind centains :.' 
Stself all the living things perceived by mind; ^- 
he left out of itself nothing, as being thelimit -: 
the things perceived by mind, as this world iso 
thoseperceived by sense, 
| AS being solid, and perceptible by touch and 
| gight, it has a share of earth and fire, and of 


| 


| 
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the things between them, air and water; and it is 
composed of bodies all. perfect, which are in it as 
wholes, so that no por: might ever be left out of 
eit, in order that the body of the Universe might 
be. altogether self-sufficient, uninjured by corru» 

withcut or within; for apart from these there 
$s nothing else, for the things combined accordir, 
to the best proportions and with equal powers, neim 
ther rule over, nor are ruled by each other in turn, 
so that some receive an inorease, others a decresse, 
remaining indissolubly united according to the very 
best proportiens, ` 


3. Proportions of the World=combination, - 


. Por whenever there are any three terms, with 
mutually equal intervals, that are proportionate, 
webthen perceive that, after the manner of an 
extended string, the middle is to the first, as 
is the third to it; and this holds true inversely 
and alternately, interchanging places and or der; 
eo that it is impossible to arrange them numeri o- 
ally without producing an equivalence of results. 
hikewise the world’s shape and movement are |. 
Well arranged; the shape is a sphere self-similar . 
on all sides, able to cont@in all shapes that ` 
are similar; the movement endlessly exhibits 
the change dependent oh a circle. Now as the sphere 
sphere is on every side equidistant from the cen~ 
tre, it is able to reatin its poise whether in 
Movement or at rest; neither leaving its poise, 
nor aseuming another, Its external appearance 
being —— smooth, it needs no mortal organs 
such as are Titted to, and present in all other 
living beings, because of their wants, The world- 
Boulks element of divinity radiates out from the 
gentre, entirely penetrating the whole World, form 

ng a single mixture of divided substance with 
undivided form; and this mixture of two forces, 
the same and the different, became the origin of 
motion; which indeed was not accomplished in the 
easiest way, being extremely difficult, 
Now aii these proportions are combined harmon= 
ically ecuotding to numbers; which proportions 


| 
| 
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Were Scientifically divided according tc a seal. 
which reveals the elements and the means of the . 


soul's combination. Now seeing that the earlie; 
is more pomerfhle in power and time than the } 
later, the deityndid not rank the soul after t} 
. substance of the body, but made it older, by 
taking the first of unities, 384 (12x16), Know: 
this first, we can easily reckén the double anċ 


the triple; and all the terms together, with th: 


complements and eighths, must amount to 114,69° 
and likewise the divisions (sum of the tone~se 


uences of 36 tones, amounting to 384x27, the pu.. 


. fect cube). | 
4. Planetary Revolutions and Time, 


God the eternal, the chief ruler of the Uni- 
erse, and its creator is beheld alone by the mi. . 


but we may behold by sight all that is produced 


‘this world and its parts, howmany ecever they t, : 


in heaven; which, as being ethereal, must be a: 


ided# into kinds, some realt to sameness, r 


others to difference, Sameness draws shhward a: 
that is withant,along the general eastward mov-. 


ment from the wast. Difference draws from with’. 


all. self-moved portiens from west to east, fo; 
tously rolling around and along by the superio:' 
power of sameness, 


The different's movement, being divided in 


harmonical proportion, assumes the order of se. 


circles, Nearest to the earth, the Meon revolv.. 


‘in a month; while beyond her the Sun completes 


his revolution in a year, Two planets run a coc 


equal with that of the Sun: Mercury, and Juno, 


also called Venus and Bucifer, because shepher 
ənd people generally are not skilful in sacre 
tronomy, confusing the western and eastern rir 
The same star may shine in the west when foll« 
the Sun at a distance great enough to be visit 
in spite of solar splendor; and at another ti 
in the east, when, as heral of the day it ris 


before the Sun, leading it. Because of its rur - 


together with the sun, Venus is Lucifer freque 
but not always; for there are planets and st: 
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oF any £TUBe seen above the borizòn before 
sunrise, herald the day. But the three other 
planets, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn have their 
peculiar velocities and different years, com- 
pleting their course while making their periods 
of effulgence, of visibility, of obscuration and 
eclipse, causing accurate rising and settings, ' 
Moreover they complete their appearances conspic~ 
uously in east or west according to their position 
relative to the Sun, who during the day speeds 
westward, which during the night it reverses, un= 
der the influence of sameness; while its annual 
revolution is due.to its inherent motion. In res 
sultance of these two kinds of motion it rolls 
out a spiral, creeping according to one portion, 
in the time of a day, but, whirled around under 
the sphere of the fixed stars, according to each 
revolution of darkness and day. l 

Now these revolutions are by men called. por~ 
tions of time, which the deity arranged together 
with the world. For before the world the stars 
did not exist; and hence there was neither year, 
net periods of seasons, by which this generated 
‘time is measured, and which is the representation 
of the ungenerated time called eternity, For as 
this heaven has been produced according to an — 
eternal pattern, (the world of ideas, -- so accord= 
ing to the pattern of eternity was aur world~time . 
Sraa Taa simultaneously with the world, 


5, The Earth's Creation by Geometric Figures, 


The Earth, fixed at the centre, becomes the 
hearth of the gods, and the boundary of darkness 
and day, producing both settingsnand risings, 
according to the occultations produced by the 
things that form the boundary, just as we im- 
prove our sight. by making a tube with our closed 
and, to exclude refraction. The Earth is. the 
oldest body in the heavens. Water was not produced 
without earth, nor air without moisture; nor could 
ire continue without moisture and the materials 
that are inflammable; so that the Earth is fixed 
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upon its balance as ‘the root and base of all oth 
substances, Of produced things, the — 
— Pe ° — of each shape is abstract 
. Form; of these two the resultance is th 
yay rere pe Fire, l ——— J 
8 is how they were created. Every body is oi | 
posed of surfaces, whitse elements — — Í 
of which one is right-angled, and the other has àl.. 
. unequal sides, with tue greater angle thrice the 
size of the lesser; while its least angie is the 


the third of a right angle, and the middle on is 
the double of the least; for it is two parts out | 
of three; while the greatest is a right angie, 
being one and a half greater than the middle one, 
and the triple of the least. Now this unequal sid:; 
triangle is the half of an equilateral triangle, 
ut into two equal parts by a line let down from ` 
the apex to that base, Now in each of these trian 
there is a right angle; but in the one the two sii 
about the right angle are equal, and in the othe 
all the. sides are unequal, Now let this be callec 
a scalene triangle; while the other, the half of 
the: square, is the principle of the consti tutior. 
-of the Barth, For the square produced from this 
scalene triangle is composed of four half—squares 
and from sueh a square is produced the cube, a be 
the most stationary and steady in every way; hav: 
six. sides and eight angles, and on this account ' ; 
Earth is a body the heaviest and most difficult ©- ` 
be moved, and its substance is inconvertible, be< 
.befause it has no affinity with a triangle of anc 

-. kind, @nly the Earth has as peculiar element the : 
square. and this is the element of the three oth: 
_gubstanees, Fire, Air and Water, For when the ha: 
triangle ERES ether six times, it, produces : 
solid equilateral triangle; the exemplar of the , 
amid, which has four faces with equa angles, wh> 
is the form of Fire, as the easisidk to be moved 
‘and composed of the finest. particles. After this 
ranks the octohedron, with eight faces and six & 
‘anglea, the element of Air, and the third is. the 
4cosahedron, with twenty faces and twelve angles. 
the element of Water, composedsf the most numerc- 

. ind heaviest particles, a 


4 
i 
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. These the n, as being composed ef the same 
element, are transmuted. But the deity has made 
the dodecahedron, as being the nearest to. the spher 
sphere, the image of the Universe, Fire then, by 
the fineness of its particles, gras through all 
things; and Air through the rest of things, with 
the exception of Fire ; and Water through the 
Earth.All things are therefore full, and have no 
vacuum, They cohere by the revolving movement of 
the Uarthrse, and are pressed against, and rubbed 
by, each other in turn, and produce the never-fail 
failing change from production to destruction. - 


6. Coneretion of the Elements, 


By making use of these the deity put together 
this world, sensible to touch through the part- 


` icles of Earth, and to sight through those of 


Fire; which two are the. extremes. Through the . 

particles of Air and Water he has conjoined the world 
world by the strongest chain, namely, proportion; 
which restrains not only itself but its’ sub= 
ects. Now if the conjoined object is a plane. sur- 
ace, one middle term is. suffetient; but if a 

slid, there will be need of two, With two middle 
terms; therefore, he combined two extremes; so 

that as Pire is to Air, Air might be to Water, 


- and Water to Earth; and by alternation, as Fire 


is to Water, Air might.be to Earth; and by inver- 
sionp as Earth is to Water, Water might be to Air, |, 
and Air to Fire; and by alternation, as Earth is to | 
to Air, so Water might be to Fire. Now since all 

are equal in power, their ratios are in a state of 


of equality. This world is then one, through the 


bond of the deity, made according to proportion. 
Now each of these substances possesses many 


‘forms; Fire, those of Plame, and Burning: and 


Luminousness, through the inequality of the triang 
angles in each of them, In the same manner, Air 

is partly clear and dry, and partly turbid and fogg 
foggy; and Water partly flowing and partiy con- 
Bedled, according as it is Snow, Hoar-frost, Hail 
or Ice; and that which is Moist, is. in one respect 
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flowing as honey and oil; but in another is com- 
pact, as pit and wax; and of compact~forms there 
are some fusible, as gold, silver, copper, tin, 
lead and steel; and some friable, as sulphur, pith 
piteh, nitre, salt, alum, and similar metals, | 


7. Composition of the Soul, 


After patting together the world, the deity plan 
planned the creation of living beings, subject to 
death, so that, himself being perfect, he might 
erfectly work it out according to his image, 
Therefore he mixed up the soul. of man out of the 
same proportions and powers, and after taking the 
particles and distributing them, he delivered them 
over to Nature, whose office is to effect — 
She then took up the task of working out mor 

and ephemeral living beings, whose souls were drew 
- dram in from different sources, some from the 
Noon, others from the Sun, and others from various 
. planets,. that cycle within the Difference, — with 
the exception of one single power which was deriv 
derived from Sameness, which she mixed up in the 
rational portion of the soul, as the image of wis- 
dom in those of a ha fate. . l 

Now of the soul of man one portion is rational 

. and intellectual; and another irrational and unin» 
‘tellectual. Of the ligical part the best portion 
is derived from Sameness, le the worse comes 
from Difference; and each is situated around the 
head, so that the other portions of the soul ‘and 
body may minister to it, as the uppermost of the 
Whole tabernacle. Of the irrational portion, that 
- which represents passion hangs around the heart, 
while desire inhabits the liver. -The principle of 
the body, and root of the marrow, is the brain, 
wherein inheres leadership; and from this, like 

an effusion, through the backbone flows what re- 
mains, from which are separated the particles for 
seed and reason; while the marrow's surround 
defences are the bones, of which the flesh is the 
covering and congealment, To the nerves he united 
joints by ligatures, suitable for their movement, 
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Of the internal organs, some exist for the 
sake of nourishment, and others for safety; of 
communications, some convey outside movements to 
the interior intelligent plahes of perception, 
while others, not falling under the poser of appre! 
prehension, are unperceived, either because the 
affected bodies are too earth~like, or because 
the movementsnare too feeble; the. painful move- 
ments tend to arouse Nature, while the pposrarsbie 
lull Nature into remaining within itself, 


8. Sensations.. 
—— es 
' Amongst the senses, #iti## the deity hae in 
us lit sightto view the objects in the heavens, 
- and for the reception of knowledge; while to © 
make us capab receive sp eech and melody, 
he has in us lanted hearing, of which. he who 
- is deprived thereof from birth will become 
dumb, nor be able to utter any speech; and that 
- ds why this sense is said to be related closest 
re As many affections of the body as have a name 
are so called with reference to tough; and others 
from relation to their seat, Touch judges of the 
properties cornected with life, such as warmth, 
coldness, dryness, moisture, smoothness, rough= 
ness, and of things, that they are yoelding; 
‘opposing, hard, or soft, Touch also decides of | 
heaviness or lightness, Reason defines these ' 
affections as being ceritripetal and centrifugal; . 
. which men mean ta express when they say below, 
. end middle, Por the centre off a sphere is below, 
and that part lying above it and stretching to 
- the ciréumference, is called upwardness, 
'' * Bow what is warm appears:to consist of fine 
‘ es, caus dies to separate; while 
Boldie RACET grossness of the part~ 
- doles, causing a tendency to condense. , 
The circumstances connected with the sense of 
teste are similar to those of touch, Por sub= . 
* stences grow either smooth or rough by concretion 
ang secretion, by entering the pores, and assum 
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ing shapes. For those that cause the tongue to 
melt away, or that scrape it, appear to be rough; 
while those that act moderately in scraping appear / 
brackish; while those that inflame or separate the. 
skin are acrid; while their opposites, the smooth 
and sweet, are reduced to a juicy state. 

. Of smelling, the kinds have not been defined: 
for, because of their percolating through narrow 
pores, that are toos stiff to be closed or separ- 
ated, things seem to be sweet~smelling or bad-smel=. 


. Ling from the putrfaction or concoction of the eart: . . 


and similar substances. ’ 
A vocal sound'is a percussion in the air, arriv- 
ing at the soul through the ears; the pyres (or com: 
munications) of which reach to the liver; and among: ` 
them is breath, by the movement of which hearing i 
exists, Now of the voice and hearing, that portion | 
which is quick is acute; while that which is slow, 

is grave; the medium being the most harmonious, E 
What is much and diffused, is great; what is lit- / 


_ tle and compressed, is small; what is arranged 


according to musical proportions is in tune; while | 
that which is unarranged, and unproportionate, is 
„out of tune, and not properly adjusted, : aS 
.’ The fourth kind of things relating to the senses 
s the most multiform and various, and they are eal- 
ed objects of sight, in’which are all kin@s of col ` 
` ors, and an infinity of-colored substances, BE 
‘principle are four: white, black, brilliant (blue) 
' and red, out of a mixture of which all other colors 
are prepared, What is white causes the vbsion to 
‘expand, and what is black causes it to contract; - 
Jst as warmth —— and cold contracts, and | 
‘what is rough contracts the tasting, and what is 
sharp dilates it. f 


9, RESPIRATION 


It is natural for the covering of animale that 
jive in the air to be nourished and kept together 
oy the food being distributed by the veins through 
the whole mass, in the marmer of a stream, convey~ 
ed as it were by channeld, and moistened by the : 
breath, which diffuses it, and carries it to the . 


+ 


we tsa. 


1 
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RETRAMETING, Respiration is produced thruugh there 

being no vacuum in nature;..while the air, as it flows 

flows in, is inBaled in place of that which is ex~ 

haled, through unseen pores, such as those through 

which perspiraticn-drops appear on the skin; but 

a portion is excreted by the natural warmth of 

the body. Thennit beccmes necessary for an equiv 

alent portion to be reintroduced,to avoid a vace 
which is impossible, for the animal would ho . 

Totar be concentrating, and single, when the cov= 


ering had been separated by the vacuum. i 


Now in lifelesa substances, according to the 


` analogy of respiration, the same organization oe- 


curs, The gourd, and the amber, for instance, 
bear resemblance to respiration, ` 

.Now the breath flcws through the body to am ~ 
orifice outwards, and is in turn introduced , 
through respiration by the mouth and nostrils, 
and again after the manner of the Furipus, is 
dn turn carried to the. body which is extended 
eecording to the expiration. Also the gourd, ~ 


when the air within is expelled by fire, attracts 


Moisture to itself; and amber, when the air is sop- 


' arated from it, received an equal substance. Now 


all mourishment comes as from a root from the heart; 
asd from the stomach, as.a fountain; and is conveyed 
to.the body, to which, if it be moistened by 

more than what flows out, there is said. to be . 


ag dnerease; but if less, by a degay; ` but the point 


cf perfection is the boundary between thesé two, 


. @yd is. considered to exist in an equality of efflux 


and influx; but when the joints of the system are 
—— should there no in te tg any passage 

or the breath, or the n shment not be distributed, 
yhen the animal dies. —— S 


10. DISORDERS. 


There are many things hurtful to life, which 
aye causes of death. One kind is disease. Its Dog- 


‘inming is disharmony of the functions, when the simple 


powers, such as heat, cold, moisture or dryness 
are excessive or deficient. The come turns : 
alterations in the blood, from corrupticn, and the 
deterioration of the flesh, when wasting away, 


’ 


ased juices, end the rottenness of 
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should the turns take place according to the shane 
ges, to what is acid, or brackish, or bitter, in 
the blood, or wasting away-of the flesh. Hence 
arise tho production of bile, end of — s dig- 
quids, weak 
indeed, unless deeply seated; but difficult to: 
eure, when their commencement is generated from 
the bones, and painful, if in a state of inflam 
mation of the marrow. The last of disorders àse 


‘thase of the breath, bile and ———— when they 


increase and flow into situa a foreign to them, 
or into places inappropriete for them, by laying 
hold of the situaticn, belonging to what is better, 
end be driving away what is congenial, they fix. 
themselves there, imjuring the bodies, and res= ` , 
olving them into the very things. | 
ese then are tho sufferings of the body; 

and hence arise many diseases of the scul; some 
fron one faculty, and some from ancther. Of the 


_ perteptive soul the disease is a difficulty of 


perteption, of the recollecting, a forgetfulness 
of the appetitive pert, a deficiency of desire 
eng eagerness; of the affective, a violent suf 
fering and excited madness; of the rational, 
an indisposition to learn end think. 
‘But of wickednoss the beginnings are please 
uges and pains; desires and fears, inflamed bp 
the body, mingled with the mind, and called by 
erent names. Por there loves and regrets, 
desires let loose, and passions on the stretch, 
heavy resentments, and appetites of various kinds, 
pleasures immoderate. Plainly, to be unreasone 
ally disposed towards the affections is the limit 
of virtue, and to be under their rule is that 
vice; for to abound tn them, or to be e 
tor to then, ces us in a good or bad position, - 
ainst such ses the temperaments of our 
de ia greatly able to cooperate, whether 
q or hot, or various, eading us to mol- 
asholy or viclent lewdness; and certain parts, — 
n affected by a eatarrh, produce itchingap 
d forme of body more similar to a state of 
emmation than one of health; through which ` 
PERE 03! abt? a BEETS? PPE Be ore Ae E. —— 


. 
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; Important, too, are the habits in which pers- 
eons are trained, in the city or at home, and their 
daily food, by luxury enervating the soul, or fo - 
tifying it for strength, For the living out of 
doors, and simple fare, anc gymnastic exercises, 
and the morals of companions, produce the great~ 

‘est effect in the way of vice and virtue. These 
causes are derived from our parents and the elem- 

‘ents, rather than ourselves, provided that on our 
part there be no remiseness,bg keeping aloof from 
acts of duty. The animal cannot be in good cond- 
ition unless the body possesses the better pro~ 
perties under its control; namely, health and 
correct perception, and strength and beauty. New 
the principles of beauty are a symmetry as re= 
gards its parts, and as regards the soul, For 
nature has arranged the body, like an instrument, 
to be subservient to; and in harmony with, the 
subjects of life. The soul must likewise be brought 
into harmony with its analogous good qualities, 
namely, in,the case.of temperance, as the body is 
im the case of health; and in that of prudence, tu 
as in the case of correct perception; and in 
that of fortitude, as in the case of vigor and 
strength; and in that of justice, as in the case 
of beauty. - ` l ete -o 
_, Nature, off course, furnishes their beginnings; . 
but their continuation and maturation rsult from 
earefulness;, those. relating to the body, through 
the gymnastic and medical arts; those to the soul, 

booed instruction Ann eRe For these 

are the powers that nourish and give a tone to 

the body and soul by means of labor and gymnastic « 

exercise, and. pureness of diet;. some through 

drug medication applied to the body, and others 

through discipline applied. to the soul by means | 


of punishments and reproaches; for by the encour- 
agement they give strength and excite to an on- 
ward.movement, and exhort to beneficial deeds, . 
The art of the gymnasium trainer, and its nearest 
roach, that of the medical man, do, on applic~ 
tion to the body, reduce their powers to the 


tte 
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utmost symmetry, purifying the blood, and equal-= 
izing the breath, so that, if there were there 
any diseased virulence, the powers of blood and 
breath may be vigorous; but music, and its lead~ 
er, philosophy, which the laws and the gods or- 
dained as regulators for the soul, accustom, per 
persuade and partly compel the irrational to obp 
obey reason, and the two irrational, passion and 


‘desire, to become, the one mild, and the other 


quiet, so as not to be moved without reason, nor 
o be unmoved when’ the mind incites either to . 
desire or enjoy something; for this is the @ef~ 
inition of temperance, namely, docibity and. 
firmess, Intelligence and philosophy 
the highest in honor, after oleansing the soul 
from false opinions, have introduced knowledge, 
recalling the mind from excessive ignorance, 
and setting it free for the contemplation of 
divine things; in which to occupy oneself with 
self-sufficiency, as regards the affairs of a 
man, and with an abundance, for the commensur~ 
ate period of life, is.a happy state, 


12. Human Destiny. 


Now he to whom the deity has happened to as~ 
sign somewhat of a good fate, is, through opin- 


ion, led to the happiest life, But if he be mor- . 


ose and indocile, let the punishment that comes 
from law and reason follow him; bringing with it 
the fears ever on the stretch, both those that 
originate in heaven or Hddes; how that punishwet 
ments inexorable, are below laid up for the un- 


happy, as well as those ancient Homerio threats 
of reataliation for the wickedness of those de~ 


filed by crime(Odyssey, xii:571-599). For as we 


. Sometimes restore bodies to heath by means of 


diseased substances, if they will not yield to 
the more healthy, so if the soul will not be led 
by true reasoning, we restgain it by false. 
Strange indeed would those punishments be called 


- since, by a change, the souls of cowards enter 


into bodies of women, who are inclined to in~ 
sulting conduct; and those of the blood-stained 
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WOULD BS PUNITSNEO BY PAIGE INTROduced into tije 
bodies of wild beasts; of the lascivious, into 
the bodies of sows and boars; of the lightemind 
and frivolous into shaper of aeronautic.birds: 
and of those who neither do} learn or think of 
nothing, into the bodies of idle fish, 
” On all these matters, however, there has, at 
a second period, been delivered a judgment by 
Nemesis, or Fate, togehher with the avenging å 
deities that preside over musderers, and those 
under the earth in Hades, and the inspectors of 
human affairs, to whom God, the leader of all, . 
has intrusted the administration of the world 
. which is filled with gods and men, and the rest 
of the living beings which by the demiurgie 
creator according to the best modeb of. an un- 
begotten, eternal and mentally-perceived form. 


